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life uf the Homeric cod Ini n but ono disputed and doubtful nth- 
*ion lo the art of writing. And cnee mm a jwp1<* who had wan¬ 
dered for age* almost round the Mediterranean, must have acquired 
a stock of geographical information, more extensive and accurate 
than that represented in the poem* of Harare. If, for in^auoe, the 
Ionians were conversant with tLie Delta of the Nile for several cen¬ 
turion and oh late a* Lhe time of BhWImk. About 950, how could tho 
author of the Odjiaey phm the tfeltind of Pharos, which stood close 
to the %y pilau toa^ a full day's sail Jawav from hi And what 
shall we hay of the “ppeekfca ininMnila 1 * which Ho race admires* 
“ Antipbiten, Seyltainqu&, et cum Cydopc Chary Ulia T How 
eouJd rueh notions prevail among ft people, who had colonized 
weste rn Bicity and western lln.lv aa far up els dm Tiber s and uvem 
tlie remoter kfond of Sardinia \ 

We are aware, shat the foregoing discus ion does very im perfect 
justice (o a theory p the strength of which, in its nutho^s own tkw^ 
hflit not in n few tieefofro arguments,* but in the simple, natural con¬ 
nection, which it gives la many scattered facia* Wc w»b f also, to m* 
knowledge in the fullest ranuncr, tlm ability and learning with 
which ll ts supported. Wq admit that it throws light upon import¬ 
ant points in Great antiquity. Wo cannot, However, help feeling, 
that the case u not yet mads out in it* favor, and that it would bn 
unsafe to accept it, until further discussion and the pfDgnoa of 
knowledge shall have weakened llm objections which now present 
themfcclvtift, anil iho evidence for it is a clwer light, It in just 
to add, that this theory is propounded by it* outhor with all l^vim- 
bg modesty. Hu recognizes tbo obscurities and porph|*ilie& which 
environ his object: and declam ihnt bis object in publishing bti 
view^ k to determine from the discu^iun they call out, how for he 
can himself held fust to them in established truth. His view* may 
be im|jerfeetly ^upfHirtcrl by the evidence: but they are not put for¬ 
ward with that offonEivn dogmatism, which b perhaps nowhere wore 
common dinn hi fitdda like this, where hardly anything whatever 
cab be known with certainty. " j a b. 
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lina ancient Greek mind Why then ifaottkl Athenians, returning to 
that mother coOTifcry* forget the respect and st&uhnicint which they 
hod before cherished! Why should tlmy forgot their origin aJ ccfin&y- 
don with a country which had now bcoomo their ow n homo 1 If in 
everything else the tradition lost its hold upon tbessfrimidv^ Ionium, 
We should sipKt, that it would have retained them in connection 
with the Ionian Migration. How could it cutty the** wanderers 
Sc mss the lAegcan, without wmemWiring the cupilal cirtmn^mct, 
that they weal* not to alien? or enemies, hut to ihedr owu friends, 
eoutblmueu nod kindred I There is* a ^ingjiilar umniiiiitv iu this 
forgetful nu^A. Among a large number of scattered along a 

wide extent of sea-coast, we might havo erpected, that soitre one at 
least would remember n fact so important in Ito early history* But 
there ia no sugifl esception to the gonerai oblivbusneas. Ill has a 
greater ejtenl,Indeed, than w« bare yet noticed; the Cyclades *hiu« 
in it If the view of Curtius be true, these whmds must have ts^ 
ceived ihfe'ir Greek pauitfiliofi fhom the F 4 t u U from Asia Minor, But 
hero again trndititjn it no less distinct and uniform Iei referring the 
beginnings of Greek ocsflipanuy to aolonaatkm from Um west, from 
European Gnw 

I w ill oTiiy notice further some particular* in the early Rpie litera¬ 
ture. which irurtuirteflt with this theory. Almost all critic* 
nns agreed now 3u referring the Homeric poem* ton d me earlier 
than the year &Q0. They were competed then within two ceniurte* 
from thy "ioninn Migration, perhaps not more eL:ui a century after 
lhai event. If we were to put die lonwra Migration at about 0*0, 
and the competition of the Bifid and Odywey at about S&Q, these 
dates would per bap correspond as nearly to the collective prebabilb 
ties of the case. ns any that could be assigned. Now the remfirka- 
tk sUenee of filllliions to Ionia, its places and people, in the Bifid 
and Odpsey. which doe* not mm to be fully accounted for by the 
Achaean subjects ami Aeolian scenes of those twins, is naturally 
explained bv the recent arrival of the Ionian* in that counlrrH Their 
beginning* 'in Asia were &tiH matters of historic recollection : there 
was still a conscious newness about tlaetr places find tbwir doings, 
which interposed » wide gulf between them end the ancient tradi¬ 
tions of A^haeans and Dardaiw* Bu t the theory of Curtius supplies 
an immemorial past for the Ionian* in Asia, and thus renders the 
phenomenon in question far more difficult of explanation. Again, a 
people who had for centuries followed the Fhoenktam in a career of 
maritime enterprise, competing with them and in many places sup- 

C 1 toting them oa trade re, roust have become familiar with the use of 
tere: and thin, if true, would render still more unaccountable the 
fact, ml ready suffleimtlT pwpkriBg, that thpe two long poetus, with 
ihdr inliumembk reference to everything in the public and private 
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Hfr a troop pfflnt of this tbfory if tho fiict of its nlfrrding an ei- 
pTaiuitinn for the peculiar position which the Ioniani ujapui&r 10 hav« 
It ao in early Grefce. The argument rn*y be aimed ibuw, A people 
eoALlervd tar ami wide along the sejt coast, and fonibd in ihn interior 
«df when', they might hme com* by following-a lirar-cou™ back 
from the tea —muh n pi>ople nre not likely to have readied their 
Mats by an overland eEiHgrniiom The lonbn* in Greece, then, must 
hmw tome them by sea, and in nil prnbabllily fr>>iu Lhe ejmi; ini- 
mediately from die Aegean Lsbmtk, remotely from A*wi Minor, But 
ic is not likely, that a w hoi* people settled on the Asiatic coopt would 
tloal over the sea in this way Their wide diffildon in Grwve make* 
h probable,. Uiitt there wore auowaive eXj^diEkm*, with a cousin]em- 
ble interval of time from firt* to last As they wore thu* edxMdml 
in luge iiLtiuljr rh ami for a long tim® «n the of Asia, it is 
likely that n miiuerou* fraopte w 1 roamed therfe, after the last eipeUi- 
tion seLsail toward Greece , enough to main Earn thomMlvttt in that 
|nr>iliem p until lifter the J*p*c of centime*, they welcomed hauls their 
returning brethren from the west. I will not -top to cmidw the 
prohubiJitiga in this argument. But I mwt mi olote without ob- 
serving, Uxab whatever Advantage* the theory under eouAida/nlioEi 
may give m in explaining the early times of Gn&ec^ they are not 
gaified without drawback: we encumber ouradve* with some new ntid 
wrrtoua difheultifH, One of the** has been already Alluded to; the 
emipletfl forgetful nu$* of Greek tradition m to the nxUknoe of tfn&a 
primitive Koouw* of Asia, If lUn tradition, a* our author hold*. has 
ptserved Hfne memory ol" their namei ami action*, it bn* at any rate 
forgotten th at they were ion Lana. Thin is the mure <Fange. as the 
Miionjil pride of Ioniau% Jiving and flourishing in ilio «Tme seats, 
might nalurnlFy hare dung with more tenacity to the auuieol re- 
nowci of then- am^tota, Whj should they givq up their own Ge- 
crops and Ltannui and Cadmus to the Egyptians and PbmMiiw! 
Why should limy tym ember so much about their eariv neighbors, 
m*d nothing about their early Halves ( Why should they remember 
so muck about DurdotiiiDs, Phrygians, Lycianf., Cnrittti* in vN^tn 
Afii*, and nothing nbmt Ionia n - (Vrt # Or why should they re- 
member so much about Ionian* in Atf iuaatid l^bponnc^ns/ujnl 
mth\w itlxjtst lb at popte in their own ^\aia Aliuori Why should 
a people whffle bn Ealhers, bom on the same sail, had run'a L-amr 
of wkle-r«ndung nutivity and euterprife^ forget its connection with 
thrue fijrefrtthcns and atlnch itsdf just and to the distant tm J lm 
distmguUked anneskm of a pnrt only of its member** Atheas* ac- 
wding ter this view, was the daughter of nn A*mk moLher. So 
lon^ aa there Ionian* in Aiis, the Alhenisn* must have Wktal 
to them as colouista to the tnbaLk&tite of the mnUt«r ^onotjy T with 
feelingn of rtBpcvtful atLwrhmtnt, which peculiarly strong in 
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coti-iirlprftble portion of its, citizens in a war with th# Oariaui^ it re¬ 
coiled a targe rtitiforcemeat from Milotua, headed by aioti of Nd- 
Iullh, the Ionian founder of the 1 nt ter cUy h I&m, Itum, ap[>ears in 
the *wuie class with other Greek cities of Asia* which referred their 
origin to European Greece: there cjui ta- no tendon* why ill should 
l*o <ltatin^iadifcil from the rest* u furnishing dttitf efideueo of a 
prim [five Ionian population in waters Aria. 

Curtins argues from, the immediate and great prosperity of the s#t- 
Uotnetita asiUMtahor] by th# Ionian Migration, dial they could not huv* 
been planted among an ?i3l#tl poop(e t on ctiiiRfo before occupied only 
by hu-bunuE]^ Bui lIjc-i Greek disc* of Sicily and Southern Italy 
were founded centuries later in regions where th# previous inhabit- 
An ca were entirely and unquestionably barbarian : pi notwithstand* 
ing this originn! dki ivnntag#* such wris their progress* that in the 
tire# of Xf.r*v- U Hi ere* of Syraeuw ft r as the greste*a pow'er in the in¬ 
dependent Grecian worlds ninJ perhaps % match for all others put 
together. And Inter* we find the Greeks of Sicily mumioiiibg their 
ground, though w ith difficulty, in a long continued struggle against 
the Carthaginians, a power which proved almost an overmatch for 
Rome, wb n mistress of all Italy. Our wither evidently Ms dial 
this parallel progress of tho I label Greeks tells against 1 ms argu¬ 
ment: an dp to weaken its force, a^n» that the progress of the 
Astatic Ion Ians was different and more remarkable in three particu¬ 
lars. L They e-tabli-hed a confederacy of their c hit*. But the 
want of cooperation in the other ease serves tiUher to increase ih# 
ranrreL 2. They deveEapeJ a civ3liiaiion more purely He Henic, Thif* 
how ever* may be ftceounled for by die tact, which probably all would 
admit, tlml th# barbarian* of western Asia Minor were mm 3i more 
like tho Greek* than th# barbarians of Southern Italy :uid Sicily; 
sc* that th# eitranouqs influences were more nearly Hellenic in the 
former «au# than in the latter. Nor do#* this general similarity of 
Carmna* Lvcian^ Phrygians 4c^ to the Greeks require us to sup¬ 
pose tlioi they bad bsu it* previous uninterrupled comma ideation 
with Greek# on th# anise chores, as our author ouuines. lie main* 
tains, hi faet + that tho two sect] on# of the Greek people preserved 
their essential identity nutw itlistanding a separation for centuries by 
ill# waters of the Aegean. 3. Th# lonirma of Asia iruide higher 
attainment* in art and literature. T™# : hut would th# eoloubi* of 
Skrily have gone higher in these respects* if on their first landing 
they bod found the island Imff peopled by their country m&nf Their 
attainment#* in tact, if inferior to lhose of the lutriaus, may com¬ 
part with th# attainment# of Dorian# and Aeolian# in Asia, though, 
the&c latter* a# Gurtiu* suppo^s* had th# advaulag# of avtiliug 
among an old established population of their countrymen. 
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by the native* of the country ; who may havo abandoned them be¬ 
fore the lime of the Ionian colonization 3 or, in other inatnnceSt may 
have been dispossessed and dmeo out by tins colonic themselves; 
or> again f may bare romamod where they were, submitting to the 
new-ooniera atni filing with them into one community. 

Again, lie urj^-s that the worship of Apollo IHdymaeua in his 
$flnrttmry near Miletus —a worship common to nil the Ionian?— 
appears m tradition ns older than the planting of the Ionian colony 
in Miletus. In lib* tnrumer, the IMinn sanctuary of Apollo was 
the MotherHsancEuarv for oil the stations of Apo)!o-wo«Iiip in Grecos 
and must therefore have exutnl earlier than tike Ionian Migration t 
though tradition very distinctly represents the irifiml of IMoa a* 
having at that time received its Greek population in place of the 
Garinns, tie curlier inhiihiinnt*. I would not miv them U no force in 
the argument derived from these facts. Yet trie question must be 
nosed ; gran dug, in accord imr<? with the tradition., 3 he prEniili v ■_. rm- 
tlquity of these place? :vs etntioDi of Apollo worship, how fur may 
we infer, what is not eipr^od in the tradition, that the primitive 
worshippers wore Ionian* 1 Curtins himself does not suppose that 
the worship of Apollo woi confined to tlie Greeks \ he w||J not ven¬ 
ture to say, that it originated with them: he believes it to have been 
«xtHislv^y diffused among thej non-Hellviiic iriito* of w r e#tcm Asia. 
There is no strong linprobribilily against the dipped I ion, that the 
Ionian.*, instead of founding the establish mem* referred to, were only 
the successors of their founders, k Ls well known that the nations 
of antiquity regarded it a? a point of great importance to keep up 
local ritea of worebip even in conquered places. Corfu t* mentions, 
that when the Ionian* were driven out by the Jtabaoans from north¬ 
ern Peloponuo?u? f some of their families were retained in Uni ice in 
order to con Liu ue there the former worship of Poseidon. And, 
apart from this general feeling, the Ionian* were little likely to neg¬ 
lect any old and celebrated sanctuary of Apollo* a divinity whom 
they honofcd with peculiar veneration. 

For further proof of primitive Ionian occupancy, we find our author 
referring to the dty of Janu^ situated on a small island near the coast 
of Curia. No tradition, heobaerva*, was able to refer this Cnriau place 
to any settlement proceeding from the west, and yet linn? with ita 
entire enviremintint was, m more than name alone, a genuine, primi¬ 
tive portion of Ionia. Now the Greek diameter of this place,. and 
even it* Ionian duuwter, will be readily Admitted. But ws know 
nor how to explain the statement, that no tradition could refer it to a 
settlement proceeding from the west For Polybiir* (xvi. 11), in n 
pfswagc which wc can imagine no reason fnr discrediting, tell* ui 
exprenalv, ihni Iran*, According to the ftmertitin of its people, wju 
settle by s colony of Afgives, though, having afterwards I mt a 


frrun the fret, tlmt in n Theban tomb the lk*.areri of tlio two Em> 
tioia shield* are plainly distinguished from she other seven by t£dt 
tkh\ complexion nod p^uliar Imlr-dre**, These are the statements. 
]( they really prove lUt Ionian settlement* wore made in E^ypt a* 
wirJy m fourteen tir fifteen centuries before Christ, they doubti*** 
to confirm the theory of Curtins. It dtk** not appear, indwsh 
tlirtl the monuments give any direct Indication an to what part of 
the world tbw Ui&en (if they are tighrly mid so) come from. Gut 
k k certainly mow probably Hint wich Ionian oeitiemcttts, If &L-LuuJ|y 
?nad^ tn Egypt, should have been ns ado from Asia Minor, ibnn from 
Kijmjfcean Gt&xv+ But we seem to have here, what may eventually 
tsirn out to be a good argument. r*<her thao what w* can now r^- 
imd rely upon 0* such. Evtm Curtin* doe* not spjfear to ex- 
twl that it wilt produce general etmriedmu 44 Every first attempt” 
he bays, eonmict tlreefc and Egyptian history with one another, 
I-supplement the beginum^ of one by materials drawn from the 
utlivr, roust* however esmliouelv undertaken, encounter manifold ob- 
jeeUon, consisting either in a vague and general want of oontideowt, 
or En MdcnUfki doubts m to the eomcliie» of the ineibod and \hv 
certainty of the fucta nmde u*c of," In lha present ca*c our suspi* 
Lioiii ans stronger Irons Lbe oUcunty which rests on other names of 
eonqutired nations found upon the roatiuroenie of them anettn! Pha- 
ttitfhs; hardly two or thro* of them, it k fcasd, have Leon identified 
with certainty. Wo must add, however, shat Lepsiu* accepts with¬ 
out hesitation the vkw% of Curtin* upm this point: he has up doubt 
I tat iho name in question refer* to Ionian Greek]* settled in Egypt, 
“aoiJiRi m early a* the nsUvnlh and fifteenth centuries, lomunB, 
that is, a pan at leati, a otmiMembln colony of that people were 
dependent on the Egyptian sovereigns.^ 

turn now from Oriental testsmon n% to inquire how r far the 
known fuels of Grecian history support llte theory m fpiestiom Cur- 
thi* a*sert£, that in particular localities on the const of Asia aisd the 
neighboring LdaiuK there are truces of Ionian occujnancy before the 
lirue of rhu Ionian Migration. It k to bo regretted that he Ism not 
drawn out more a: length thj* part of bis irguraenL As it is, the 
k-w brief iodfoitianH which he give* hardly suffice to nrnke a del- 
nito and «tH&ctofj + impwvHk Miletus ami Ephesros he *ays, wen 
cvt'H In Mint' nothing but renewal* of older settlements; and tbn 
^rimc fact k eiprwsJy attested in regard, to Erythme, Oikt and Ss- 
iiHH, Admitting now the correctness of these traditionary notices, 
granting ibat the pbc« mentioned were inhabited before the Iordan 
Migration, are we authorial to assume, what is tmi contain*! in 
the tradition^., that ilie^e earlier occupant were tuniang? What 
m<y ™ ^iau to Hud + that among the numerous placs e^ukd 

hy these colonkts from Europe, some had been previously occupy 


p™ Set* Yei it k crrlxtxif that even the first invading hordes, 
which entered Europe under tho eucec-Mr* of GenghiK Khnn T wp™ 
not QUtn|M^’i3 wholly WW principally of Tartars properly &o colled. 
Because tlier French give the natn* of AJkmgttid* to all the Germans, 
it w*]y dnu not M|ow that their aneefltcra for along time wore- 
BCfjiifcitiif-d with Jio Germans except ibrae indtided in the Alemwt- 
uk roufH'Jh'nit-y. A* to the ctue in hand, we earn only fay (ntHxi* 
iiig that the lliMtii'-ians were the firs I who u*ed Ionian fur Gnuk), 
that either the Jairian* wem the first Greek* known to the Phoeni¬ 
cian** or they were scrm-how* from greater prostirnty* or closer inter- 
counM.% or some one of many other possible mtiCrttt, more promi- 
nenily present to the view of the Phoenicians, when iIjjb um of the 
name originated. 

A second leNihioriT i* supposed to b* furnished by early %yptian 
record*. On the celebrated Hosotta atong and on other tnonunsenti 
of the Macedonian and H^mnn periods, the idea * Greek" i* rep- 
««dt*d by a hieroglyphic group, wmsuljpg tint, of three pupy- 
tn* plant* standing- sido by aide, tmd secondly, of three baskets 
placed our above another; These element*, it .is said, give the moan- 
tng fci Lords of the North/ 1 Tim pronunciation of the group, as do- 
tortnitiiid hr n comparison of tbe den mile chhrftcters in the Rosetta 
inscription, w slid to Lw umpi-^titmahly [linen* which we Inlvc just, 
fwti to k s the Coptic Untile for the Greeks, Now tJio ^amu hiuro- 
glypiio group k found upon a wic* of inafcnixnentB U Ringing to 
the early Phanuha, iiurl afwny* in reference sn a people de*cnWa ns 
subject to ihu king* of Egypt. Of kings some—as Ameti > 
phb IL Set ho* I or SesoEit'his I—belong In the great heroic <[y nas¬ 
ties of TheU-s. the ^ghteensh and nineteenth dynasties, in tho fif¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries: others to the twenty-second dvimsty 
And lhe tenth century, as ^esonehw, the Shishnk of the Old Testa¬ 
ment* she conqueror of Jerusalem. Lt would seem, therefore, that 
several of the early Egyptian sovereigns claimed to lie muter* of 
the Uincn. Ionian* or Greeks. Curtiue data not suppose, what in- 
fed would lie in the highest degree itnprobable, that these records 
rrfrr to expeditions by sea or knd *ent out from Egypt to the 
eni harder of Aida Minor, nnd there sukluing or pretending Eo guk 
due tbo Ionian population of the country. ITe considers them a* 
inferring to Ionian^ of %ypi, titled in the Delta of the Nile, who 
tuny at varioufl times have fen attacked and primp rediu^d to 
iulptnksion, more or Im complete by native sovereigns of the coun¬ 
try. It appear* from the r^mrehes of b thm this nume W 
lougH ton grriup eont .lining utno mtrm of tmtlou*, which recur in 
the ftjme fed order, tho ftupp^l Tin an standing fir^t among them, 
and Egypt il^ If wpjK-r ntid lower, Wittg irtdudi d in the i^ne*. 
Ihnt all tin: othcjrt beside Egypt IwdoDg to foreign uatiesns tn uLfernil 
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explained on any other supposition. But St u wnM]v true, that 
th% tradition* conveyed m rmcli idea to the ardent Greets who had 
thflm; tataintj mi, after they had summed the forms in which 
■ have come down to m. 



- In looting nt the evidence on which our author relies to sustain 
a preposition of which no memory b found in the most ancient lite¬ 
rature and tradition of Greece, it is natuml to inqnire fim^ whether 
any testimony can lie gleaned from early Oneniol sources Here 
Curtius finds n confirmation of his views in the name given to the 
Greeks by all the nndem nations of the East It m well known 
that t ho common form in mnde hy a contraction of tho f*r- 

lier and there b great reason to believe that {lira latter form 

had originally n medial Pigainmn. and ws* pronounced qrrsr, 
sing, '/><Fwp. NW the Greeks an? called by the Tndhma Javunaa, 
by the Hebrew* Javan, by the Persians Juna or Jaium. in Aramaic 
launojo, in Arabic Jamiani, in Anntnian Join, and in tVpljc I'inin* 
It can hardly lit doubted, that these are rill forma of one and the 
same name; and that thb is no other tEuin r f or thfi 

special name of the Ionian Grerks, We may not nnneavonabl v 
suppose, that it was the Phoenician* who fir>t applied this name £, 
a common designation for the whole Greek people, and that the 
widely-extended commerce of the Phoenician* was the means of its 
diffusion throughout Asia. It is further probable, that the Phoen*- 
ciai^ had the name in xhh use of it before the lime of the bnian 
Migration. We find it in the tenth chapter of tho Look of Qenm&, 
in the H*r of Notch ids where it undoubtedly refers, not to a part of 
the Greek*, hut m the whole people. This"document, if pf Minnie 
origin, is at least thirteen centuries older than thn Christian Era: 
while even itnumg ihoee who deny it* Mosaic origin, it m allowed 
W all the ^Hinder critics in heoldi-r ihnn thu division of the Hebrew 
Monarchy* But this occurred about IOOQ ti,C, pt-rbup* at the 
MiiHi timc_ with I ha Ionian Migration, probably not later than that 
evenL Wkt shall we cOrtulude, then, from* Ellis carlv use of the 
Ionian tin,me a* a designation for the whole Hellenic people t Cur¬ 
tins replies—the fact is inexplicable tin lew vta assume, that of all 
the Grecian tribe* the Ionian wiw the fret which became known to 
the Orientals: it must have exited m their neighbor and carried on 
intercourse with them by land and water, not simple as early or a 
Irttle earlier than Aeolian* nod J>oriaufc, but long before all other 
Greeks U ftfipar^ to hid that this language overstates the care. 
On the coast of Syria at the present day nil Europeans are Franks! 
1 et other nations of Europe W*ide the French were represented in 
the first erttssift, and still more in the second, which, followed only » 
half century later. On the other hand, the Europeans have given 
the common name of Tartars to the nomadic tribes east of the CW 
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colonization ; their mythic heroes, as Jit«n and Bisypbu*, are repre¬ 
sentative* of Asiatic culture, 

Second, the Achaean* are tike wise in in any wayi closely connected 
with the [on tana, us thu my thus intimites, when it moke* both fun 
and Acham aoiusof Apollo. Vet the military exaltation of the 
Achaean* ts die first great blow \ a Ionian preponderance in Greece 
TVLiil* the Achaean* of PbtbLetts pres* on toward the mu coast of 
Thessaly, the oilier branch of that people conquer the Peloponne¬ 
sus form new state* there hralifcr to this lonijii^, whom they cspel 
from Troe^en and other part* of Argo!**, and with fleets of their 
own begin those struggles with Lhe tribes of Asia Minor, which Arc 
commemorated in the legend* of the Truijati war—a war in which 
ihu Ionian peoples, ay [ho Athenian*, Uike scarcity any part, while 
heroes akin to the Ionian.-, as PaEannhie* and Odysseus, enter Into it 
with reluctance* 

Third, the Domra, a people much more alien to the* Ion sans and 
much more independent of their influence; a people who adhere 
with tenacity to dreir original peculiarities of life and dmracler; in 
them wa» first m^q lln A full native vigor of the mountain tribes. 
Breaking up from Uitiir seats in Ml OeLa, they ere&a the Corinthian 
Gulf, by a gradual conquest overthrow the Achaean power, and 
make thciiuvh'LM marten of m-ariy all Peloponnesus. Ah they ad¬ 
vance the Ion ions everywhere So&e ground ; on all sides they are driven 
buck to their flops; and now hr gins a great retreat of the loo tan* 
from their in the west; a great return to their mother 

couni ry on the cast of the Aegean Only in Attics do they 

at laat lucccod m making an vllet-tiia! stand; llifi* maintaining * 
fuel hold in European Greece, and tiling Hellenic history from 
being again divided, a* It bad been, age* btfore, between two dis¬ 
tinct THctw upon opposite hid! * of the Aegean- Even iu A&tn Minor 
th+y are not by Unin^'h^. Achaean and Dorian colonies repn> 
diictj there the oollidrnra of western Greece, keeping up a rost 
Activity of mind, by w hich Ionian art is stimulated to a rapid decoh 
ojiriuuL until it put* forth its fairest blots&fcn in the Homeric Epos. 
Still in the Dorian and Aeolian districts of Asia Minor h the basis of 
population remained essentially Ionian: and In the Ionian revolt, ai 
u h cnlWd, the whole people of the western coaii, from Lycta to the 
Propontis, ro*e as om people against l1l« barbarian conqueror. 

Such I* the theory uf this ingvni&u^ and sirtkingly w hues essay. 
Before taking up any points in the argument on which it rests, we 
must observe that till* tdoo of Ionian* in Asia previous to the Ionian 
Migration, i* wholly foreign to the mythic or ^mi-hktoriua] tradi¬ 
tions of the Greeks themsekoa. It may be shown, perhaps, that in 
cherts tradition* there ore statement which imply the extateurc of a 
primitive Joniim people In that region ; statements which cannot be 
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iV moat result is tha formation of the celebrated Am* 

phfeEyotiic Length*, the oldest tnd hugest and mcwt mtlueruhd of the 
iirpi'irm Amph K;E_tOn ies h It la a religion* Jt^o^ijitlon of Thewiiiim 
trik-H (neigtoore to one another^ Vrfw* *rfortf) for the common wo^ 
ihip ot thu god Apollo. The Ionian^ after being for a long time 
wof*}iifijK<rti prominently of the grid PoMddou* of whom the wsUm 
^ri rkA 4it that time knew its Jiftfe a* of the element It# ruled, had 
see tic‘U raiicru home received the Apollo-worship—a new religion, 
as Curtins calk ib which every where t^en-ired a trawfotimiig and 
inspiring Influence on its convertR. Zealoowfy derived to its props- 
^iili< j ti r lhey introduced tt among their brethren of Thessaly, llmi 
in the Ampbietyonic deity we And a proof of toman influence; 
wIph^i ippt-nr^ further iu the fr^LLently-refcunmg Ion inn number 
JavVrr, its that of the confederate iff Iha The Amphleiyunic League, 
diuugh primarily & religious organisation* expmwd pililicrtl nAjJra- 
iM'O**, find worked toward polities! re*LL]fiu It produced a fending 
of clour tintcm and of common brothpftrWkd among it* members* 
w]j3..h led to the fhI op [ion of the Hellenic name a* :i common de-dg- 
ximiicHn for the united Amphiotronic people. Udfeti in the myths Is 
either father or brother of Amphietyoiu Hence the trills of MfiCfr 
dri-nia and Epirns howem slowly resembling the Ik-lfenc*! never re- 
wtved the Hellenic finme t which belongs only to the Anrphferyofds 
tnlM*,. md the districts w hich come under ibJir control or influence. 

Although Ionian influence, ila we have seen, was- predominant in 
lim origin of the Delpbto Ampkictyoiiy, that fir^ reunion under' 
gammion of the Crank race** yet the relative weight of parties did 
not at way* remain the ;tirfie* A reaction at length commenced—a 
fraction of the older tribes in. the interior ngiiiuTit t h l* Hgvrcf oct'U-- 
pant- of tho *ea board—of Urn western Greek* against their emigrant 
brethren from^ the The rudrr tribes of Thes&nij> removing the 
imported civilization of the Ionian;, come at length to fed tktm»t»[v& 
lhf j equals of their Into instructors, and can no longer brook the m- 
cendamy to which they at first submitted. Hence a decided revo* 
lUEEon m tho political state of Greoce, proceeding from Ttw^aly. and 
having for its ultimate result the almost complete esfpaMon of the 
Ionirtua fmm European Greece. But this revolution is the work of 
age;, and has its different epochs according to the different races, 
who ftttixti&iTfilf nppear to cany it forward. 

hirst, the Awliin\ wfe> arc represented in tho traditions as arising 
from tt mis [Lira of the inland Bribes with the maritime population of 
the tea tioiird. Though m fact supplanting the hmnm f they do not 
appear *a their opponents or men as their rivals. The AeoJids nre 
thcnisclva bearari of Ionian cultivation nod the worship of Potul^ 
don; their royal seati, os Iolooa and Corinth, arc auuiona of Ionian 
r. 
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Throughout the course of these migrations the Tomans cam" with 
them the culture of the vine and ihe worship of the wiitea-gfcnJ Lbony- 
sius Every where we find them *utt!ing dang the couMa* and allow¬ 
ing an especial preference far the rich, though marshy, alluvium at 
the mouth of rivers. Occasionally, however, they fellow up a river' 
valley quilw into iho interior of a district, ns in Uoeolui, where the 
Aropus Jt-rn Ja [hem to the in food city of TLebeA* Every where won- 
dmng in hhips ihej wander without women; and hence their 
ftdomzulioEL appears as the establishment of a few foreign netllura 
among a native population, whom they do not attempt to dikpo^cwi, 
hut nsemHl over 1 hem the natural ascendancy of superior ability and 
civilization, Thus in Attica there ii no change of population : the 
primitive people, whom Greet tradition uaiu^ Feiaagi, remain m 
their olds seats, unohai^d except ofl they are cm3 lied, Ionized by tho 
foreignm from Ar-h* The Egypt inn LYorapa, the juytliK author of 
civilization in Attica, is no proper Egyptian, lot aa Ionian, who hiul 
hoeocno domiciled in Egypt A dmdar view h taken of JJanaus tho 
Egyptian founder of These traditions of early connection^ 

between Egypt and Greece are, in tbo view of Curtins, loo deeply 
routed and too widely ramified^ to have sprung up, awK. O. M itHer 
ABumed T after the comparatively recent period when ihe Egyptian* 
u Eider Fsamiireticlm* euino into closer relations with tin*'Greeks. 
Ye I on the other hum! t it *em» equally evident that no inslueuro 
strictly and properly Egyptian, could have had 41 leading part in 
moulding tho civilization, >ubstnnlui[]y homogeneous and Eojepndf 
tnu of wjj Greece* 11m difficulty- tind» ite solution in the view, 
that ibete I^grpiian elders, who figure in tradition, were Ionian^ 
who had found a residence in Egypt and came from thence to Greece. 
The Phoenician Cadmus and his colonization of Thebes are trusted 
in the same way, Curtins does not deny indeed, that there were in 
Grow:*, to a greater or less entente anciout ieUJtjntnU of native 
Phoenicians ; hut he mnintnins eoufid+ully that no such alien Sem^ 
itic h-uI^t* Could bavf gained historic importance ns founders of 
royal or sacerdotal Camilies. \t b of cottrw still easier lo connect 
tlie Phrygian Pdops, ami hfa immigration into tho peninsula which 
took hb isfime, with the colonial ftiUruaion of the Ionian mee, Tho 
Argonautie expedition is a tfuty of Ionian adventure, Jls leader,, 
who romes into TheMaJy an unknown wanderer, bears a name, J*- 
vm which st^mpa hint os Ionian; and its The^alun start- 

kg-pofatr loboa or koletm, i* with great probability explained as 
mtailing * the nival station of the Ionian eJ 

llerc on the coa&t of Thessaly the Ionian* nre again brought into 
contact with their brethren of Aeolo-Doriao de»cenr T After a local 
separation of generiujens on J centuries* these long-sundened section* 
ot tho Grecian people nre brought otic* more into local connection r 
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connected hero by prexirmly and bj intercourse with other tribe#* 
such a# the DmUntans, Lycinns. Uiurums, Lelegos, from nlmtn in 
foi'X they are not separated by any brood tinea of ethnical diftinction, 
Under thi.^i divum^tamc* they enter upon ft career of nctirUv and 
culture. which Appears to ham marked its impulse from the Flioer 
ftidnns and to have been shared Ed, more or lias*. Liy tire other tribes just 
men tiouod. Ym ted at tint by the FhoeBrehma fur Use purpurea of trade* 
they soon learned from Uieni the Fin of navigation, and ret up business 
on Lbeirown Account, as the rinds of their late Funsters* Associated 
with tiie Phoenician* in many pun* of the Aegean, and in planting 
them in ethers they have become iuoxtricablj oonfured with ilitm 
in the traditions of the Greuk* + The lotriaa myth wltich repreremsi 
Byblsifl. one of the olde&l Phoenician citha, a» (he daughter of Mite- 
tLUfcr dhows peril up* thnt the Ioniagained a foothold even on the 
coast of Syria; zit imy rote it k a proof of close connection between 
these two nmritioie people*. There h dearor evident to show ilmi 
the Ionian* visited the cout of Egypu and cmn esiahEishod settle* 
mem*, mure or less permanent, in the marshy Delta of she Nila 
Titis was recorded: by the Egyptians themselves a]most mi foreign 
territory ; ah* we find that Fauiniireiieliuii—tire aaine prince, who, 
periljip a thousand year* later, opened the whole country to th& 
Greek*—when hmmhed frum Egypt, took refuge in the iMta Ami 
the iiien of breaa, wire wero announced to Fsnnitiietldims w hile there* 
m having just made iboir appea.rtinct?, and who proved to be ft party 
of Ionian revert recently landed, were but a specimen of their own 
countrymen, who, a thousand years earlier, made repeated d^retm 
upon the mi sue eoa*t for tire mingled purpose? of tmtJlo ami plunder. 
But the attention of the [on[mm wna tmtumUy directed more to the 
weak Unking the Aegean Sea, they occupy fins* tire Cyclades, and 
tlien Euboea and Attiua. They vstn blush their settlements on the 
Tugammn Gulf, and on both sides of the Euripua. I races of them 
jirti murid along die whole erutern coast of Ptdnpoune^us, in Corinth* 
Epidauim, Treofen, Argos, and oven m thoislund of Cflbcnu Pas*- 
jug over the hi lirnu^ they appear in the Coriothiun Gulf, where wa 
find them iu southern Phoew* itnd much more in northern Priopotl- 
e es-us, in die district afterward called Athena. From thudoe they 
spread southward over Elia mid Messene in western lVEoponnosu?; 
and having thus readied the Ionian &**, they occupy the Itlrecan 
UUudt, and oirend tb#msolve* northward to tire mlmd of Corey ra, 
and thecoaitA of Epi™ and Illyria More than this : in lire mythic 
wanderings of Aeneas, Cutriua would recognize a traditionary rep* 
rosenuitiou of Ionian settlement, which mmi then harts stretched 
along the western coast of ludy from Erys to tire mouth of tire 
Tiber Ereu in Sardinia, be cous-idcrs the name of a people called 
die locales and of their founder Jolfton, ns gi ving evidence of eailr 
Ionian eobni&ition. 
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Greece—and not only that, hot a laird which bad never ceased to be 
occupied by the j^too mea by a pcapta of Ionian nnitie and lineage* 
Tin')* found on Arriving in Ask. mil only Dardnnijins Cnriims, by- 
ciaria and irtlser tribtn, wbach Curtins regards w differing not very 
widely from Ioniums in language and col Eyre : but they KMtttd there 
Ionian** identified with ihetnwma by virtue of the coramcm nwie, 
origin and traditions. They found In fact tin Ionian*—the principal 
brunch ns well 0-1 the ttdtr of tlieif Hite—who in thcee Asiatic wb* 
had risen to & bright of Mtihievement and n-putatioa not y«t equal¬ 
led by nny Greeks of Europe, Let u*, however, trace the theory 
more in detail, going back to its remote starling point in the past, 
bevnod the remli of history, beyond the reach even of tnyibua, where 
only ethnographic Btiknonw ftirauili any glimmering of light 

The primitive Arian colon! taium* Rowing westward from Arme¬ 
nia into Asia Minor* filled the elevate I plntenui of flint |n nlnsula 
with Phrygian races* Here the Greeks* long identified with the 
Phrygian stock* first begin to be dfetingnifllittl ar Gntko, with a 
stump atm] nationality of tlieir own. Hen- they dcrtreltipe what roust 
he considered m thv cojnroris typo of Hellenism in bulging* and 
character. Nm almost frotn the beginning they divide tbein^lvea 
into two great section** The one i* that ftJtawtrd* known in history 
ns ilit: Ionian, The other and tides the remaining fractions of the 
Greek nation: we might call ii Util Ionic in a narrower #ense T aa being 
first to assume the llellenk] name: it is nonivtirnes called Aeolo- 
Dorian ft™ the dragmtionH of its loading member* in the histone 
period. After a time them sect ions pnrt cam panv. The I ttlti-r or Ii el- 
Lnie section break up from Asit^cmsa the Ihdk-sjmni and Propontis* 
and bnd new seats in she mourn nina of Thrace and Macedonia. 
Here they remain in dialed Alpine mLEeys finding their «-pa rate 
local constitutions, until* dislodged by new movements of popula¬ 
tion, nnd pressed soul h ward, they make their appearance in ditfcrnnt 
a* Aeolian*, Durkin, Achaean*, Jo Northern Greece* Ek*re 
again in the courjm of lim* now causes ari-?e T which carry portions 
nt lca*t of these tribes still further in the same direction* into Ceo- 
trsl and Southern Greece. Henco the occupation of Peloponnesus 
by the Achaean*, whom the Homeric poems represent to u a as sealed 
in that territory and eiercuipg full ascendancy, And hence too the 
later and far mote important conquest of tho Status): territory by tire 
Dorian# and their auiiluriev 

The lonkiia meanwhile remain in Asia Minor* but no longer in 
Urn highland# of the interior* Descending gradually along the great 
river valleys* they m length reach the Aegean sea, and then ipread- 
iog thftmetvea northward and aoulhward, occupy the whole western 
coast—po^-^king ihrn a territory dutihgoi&bcif alike for the rich- 
no* of iu soil* and thu genial beauty of it* climate. They are closely 
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Ouvolioii of their king Codnts, diey gn-re op the enterprise IThJ 
returned home. The Athenians on the death of Godina abolished 
th* kinship; but hi* detoeindatiDFi for sere ml generation* held the 
supreme power a& arckons for life Kb two son®* M^lnn and Neils!us, 
having quarreled about the MOMttkim the Delphian omde derided 
in favor of the former; whereupon the latter, affronted nt the pre¬ 
ference, revoked to seek o new homo. There wore at this moment 
man? dbpow#e«| sectiom of Greeks, and an adtenlitiomi pi pula- 
I km fiivumulated in Athene who were anxious fyr Ktilemeou beyond 
sea. The expeditions which now m forth to cron the Augean, cliiefly 
under the conduct of members of the Codrid family, ocmpo&ed 
collectively the memorable Ionic Emigration, of which the Ionian** 
recently expelled from Petoponn can e h formed only a part; for wo 
h**f of many quite distinct races, sortie renowned in legend* who 
withdrew from Greece nmid*t this Assembinge of rofenisis. The 
Ksxlrntiaris the Mdiyae of Orahomenoa, the" A bantu* of Euboea, 
flse Dry open; the Moiossu the Phokism-s the Boeotian^ the Arcadian 
Pelagians, and even the Durum* of E^sdnums—arc represented as 
furnishing each a proportion of the crews of thm* emigrant vessel** 
At the umo time other mythic families beside the God rids* the lineage 
of Neteu* and Nestor, took part in tin? expedition. Uerodotua dden- 
tion* Lyban chiefo* descendants of Ghiuku?, and Pmisnnia* tell* us 
of Pbdots* adMcefidatitof Penelow, who went at ibo heid of a body 
of Thrimuv Prokloa, the chief who conducted the Ionic emigrants 
from Eiudnurtts to Samoa* was said to be of the linenge of Jon son 
of Xuthus- The results were not unworthy of this great gathering 
of chiefs and races- The Cyclades were cdoniaed, as also die large 
island* of S&mcti and Chios near the Asiatic shore, while ten differ¬ 
ent dtie* on the coast of Asia Minor, from Miletus on the south to 
Phokwea on the north, went founded, and all adopted thu Ionic name. 
Athens wsl* the metropolis or mother city of all of them : AmLrnk- 
lus ami Neileoa, the Uekbls of Ephesus ltd Miletus. and probably 
other Oi-kktfi nlso, started from the Prytaneiurci nt Athens with 
thoie solemnities religious and political, which usually marked the 
departure of a swnrrn of Grecian colonist**" Such is lie traditional 
account. The main fact contained in it, rnay be regarded u certain 
—that after the Dorian conquest of southern Greece and In conse¬ 
quence of that events large bodies of Greeks, tli© most important 
part of them loniims, w&t forth, chiefly Horn tba coast of Attica, to 
croia the Aegean sea. The tinw of thie migration may be set down 
by a loose approximation nt 100ft years before our Era* 

Now the principal thesis of Curtin* in his teeny, is this ; that in 
the migration jmt described, the Ionian* of Greece were going home, 
to their awn country and kisdred. It wia the returning emigration 
to a laud* from which, ages before, their father* had passed over into 
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IXL Tui lomAvm &efgr* tei Ionia* Migration. 

1 Head bete Hib Society. OlI ft, 1H«5&) 

Jif /onter r'Or dtr Imi&chm IFhjMfcra np T m Emit Curtins, Ber¬ 
lin, lt$55. Bin?, pp, 5 ft, 

Tire nsma of Erast Curtins is well known to American whalm 
fmtii his excellent volume* on th^ gfogmplif ©f Peloponnesus, ns 
well as several * mailer worts?. Bis earny, published lost year under 
the title above given, present* novel urn! interesting views in regard 
\o the earlktf lim« tf Gom 1 projwwe fn this article to give a 
brief statement of those views, with some criticism of the Moments 
bj which they are supported, it will Appear is I proceed Hint the 
subject* though Wringing to Greek history, n one which haa its 
dorms upon the attention of an Oriental Society, 

At the mit&etaf authentic Gmrk history, we find the western 
roait of Asia Minor* with the neighboring id rinds* occupied by 
Grata, undoubted Tuembe™ of the Hellenic body. Of lb WO the 
largest portion. extending on the mainland from the mouth of tho 
IJemurs to that of thv Mueandcr, nnd holding the important trinnds 
of Chios aim] Samos, culled themselves Ionian* —* name which be^ 
knged to them in common with the inhabitants of Attica and Eu- 
hoe* oil the west of the Aegean, as well a* ihe idsnd group of llio 
Oyefodes in the cent re of that sen. Tho Asiatic lutimn- after |*m- 
ing tlirough n long career of independence and prosperity, were in- 
Oorpof-Ated about 550 B, C* into the kingdom of the Lydian Croe- 
sun, along with which they came only a few yea** later into ihe mom 
comprvhrnwve and permanent empire of the Persian Cyrus* Tbia 
wiei t b$ cW of iheir independent existence. For its coinmencement 
we must go hsbk to the mythic period—at least id a period lying on 
the debatable ground between history and myth us. Jn the tmdi- 
fcions of the Greeks jus io thoir ow n early times, we |3od the origin 
of ihe A-ianc lonmns traced up to an ancient colonization from the 
wf^t, by emigranU who ratne from European Omca, This emi¬ 
gration is rppim-nttd as one mnseipienc^ among many, of the greet 
cA'eiii, whii'h stands on fhu thn'-shliold of Greek history; itself oh- 
aisrciy #een, but sufficiently tmgwned as the cause or Occasion of 
n!isn’#t all we see in early Greece—-the invasion and conquest of Pek 
opoumm* by tin.- Dorian*. The story is briefly ihiu : I condense 
teipi ft rote. id A multitude of refugees from various parts of 
U.xujg before the Ltamn in rulers, aought shnlUr In Attica. Alarmed 
>y ihe growing [epulittioti of that territory, the Dorians of IVIo* 
putiTieHU^ marched ag-jinst it with a powerful army ; but finding- Elirtt 
victory had been a»ured to lha Ailtcniana by the generous self* 


dicke proposed hr Rev. Mr. Sebneuder (see a§ ibom, p. 448], nnd 
by Prof* Gibb* [.K, p. 472], ami it] tha Arabic Ji-lt^rs wggcsted by 
the latter [do,* p, 470], 

AgamH the mellnxl of bdiatln^ the difference* of the Jesters by 
inkling of marks or dot* detached from them* and placed abate of 
below them, 1 have the objection to make, ill at tlitu easily give?- rise 
to difficulties It in known that in our ordinary writing the dot 
over the Inter i h often omitted; this h. it in true, but a very slight 
ineonvenionce, Lvonavi i i» in our alphabet the only letter provided 
with n dot. lint if we take notion of the Arabic mode of writing, 
iu which numerous diacritu-rtl point* are employed* we see that the 
omission or Urn placing wrongly of iIk-ns points often cause* great 
embannsp.ment. We see ilutt consrfentkpm writer*, in filler to pre+ 
vent mfsunderntsindin^ after a proper name,, ordinarily describe at 
gr^fti length the mode ip which U m to La written, Wc should ex- 
the Africnua to like difficulties if we should encumber their 
alphabet with too many point* and mnrkft. I regard n,* pnete ratio 
lined ktier* (tier hit*?* bvrr*t*) f even erased by two lines, if neiev 
»ary. Such letter- uni! already in use in many alphabet*, a* die Let- 
i i -1 . rl ■■ I. pp. and the Norwegian. [The instances! cited are neerf- 
wirily omitted. 1 

As to the clkkn, M^ra, Grwut and Gibb* propose four vaneiiea 
of form for each of thorn- I do not doubt tho existence of that 
number of perceptible varieties of sound, but I doubt tho noeeaidiy 
of making tr* of *□ many sign* in order to them all k n 

the case in erery langnnge that a letter exhibit* certain difference 
of pronunciation* caused by its contact wiiJi other hu?n> but ii 
m ny nevertlwlws* always be written with the fa me sip, without 
leading to confusion. If tho varieties of the dick* have this origin, 
it is MtparflnoUH to multiply dgns for them. It cm, the other bund* 
there are in llie» languages wm4a* or form* of words, which would 
be confounded, If tho digits of I he clicks were not varied, I acknowl¬ 
edge that it would he ncoesaair to vary them* 
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2nd. That certain alight additives to the ordinary letter* should 
be employed to tttprm ihe sound* which approach those of iheso 
lellrira, but are not identical wish them. 

3rd. Tli*1 simple sigus nre to be made use of lo express rirtiplo 
■oun^ and thru accordingly the complex rigo* wMdi have been 
woiU to be used for lhi» purpose should be is voided. 

The points which still remain undecided are: 

1*L The form of tbs euIlJ a lLo na to be made to the letter* which 
express aoumh reembling those of the A tried n hmgungv*. 

2nd. The form and number of the letters which skill be used 10 
express African sound* unknown to the ordinary alphabet* 

In aider to make known my opinion with respird to these tw o 

E arn Up 1 will p:e# id review the atlumptii of the w riters w ho ore 
now 11 to me, omitting the letters about which opinion* are already 
agreed. 

[litre follow*, in lire original, a luble giving (he different charac¬ 
ter* proposed by Kw r Schrender. Krnpf h find Grout, nnd by 

Prof Gibbs, to represent uertaia njutuIs in tin? African language 
and likewise ikc*e which the author bimidf would prefer to ste 
employed* The typo uttt^irv for expressing the lalter not having 
been provided, it i* uni possiUd to give the toble hens* The rigiu 
approved by die author are fur tins most part those proposed by 
Kirv, Mr. Grout (me iht* Journal, voL iib p, 465, eic.)> llie following 
only taing exceptions: fur the spirited lingual mutes he would U*u 
tire AngJo Shxuii ehamclcni iwugtnendeti by Prof Gibb* (<iw ns 
abate, p. 471); lor she click C he piopo*e* a character which nearly 
rtstmhles i ol the common Utrm»u ctim-uE bund; tor the click q t 
ilia aaine sign with a prefixed straight mark* constituting n |_mrt of 
it; for the elkk x slie mnu- sign, a* Ium modi lied, with l he add i a ion 
of a huriaufitAl mark across die tail nf Uw letter; for ij. (in above, 
p. 465. No_ 16) he pfciposeft ft; for the a^uiid of eh in church, c; 
for j (i« above. No. I7) + g with a horizonicd m*rk across she tail of 
lire idler; for 'k or Jr (No, 20), k wirh n line drawn at right angles 
arms* its lower slanting limb; for k (No. 10). the &nme letter with. 
a horizontal line ncr r** tli tipper portion ; for I {No. 22) I with a 
wnvedine (’) jeri k.n it ■ fur \ (So; 1$), I wish two tuck lint* aettne 
il i for f (No. S3), r with a horizontal line dm* ii through it; for a, 
etc. (it*, above* p, 466.No- 35}. a long s { i ) wilh a waveditte across it.] 
It is So be hoped that [lie South-Airmans will some day riw high 
enough in tins mi de of civilization to be able to write their languages : 
nm| mereform, in constructing an alphabet for them, wq gmifit not 
lose right of [be IWt that it is intended ai well for writing ns fur 
printing- llie Uittm ought, tlicn + to have finch form* that th- y may 
liuw latd'y fruin the pyu, md connect without didlctihy with ona 
another. But iliia b a quality which ja wanting in the feigns fur the 
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r.f PY-pry letter. and of ever? flaw in the stone, sm feprwiilfed with 
the greatest eHaclnt*A Thtw fa^toiib comprise tarn the complete 
inscription on tlie top «if the s^rcophagtu, Jittd iha imperfect one 
which ram found! iti LcatL The former mcmsun.^ two fwt Xium 
irobot from top Jo bottom, and thu flistJi tin-:- k two feet nine And a 
bait incho* In length. The partial inscription U four feet seven 
inches tong: tiiu letters are rutlier smaller, slenderer, and noater 
than therte -.i' c3 1 u full i it wriptiem- 

Then* fac-nimila. exhibit] tig ns tin?? do the very form mid pret- 
flura" of die tetters traced mid engraved by Plienician iiantia, mat in- 
|ji nma i y ititCJnCMiu.^, 


IL lot As maFKTiNO as Alfhahet sotted to the Lasoiaou tip 
Southern Atileca. By Prof. C. A. JIulmroe, of Christiania, 
Norway* 

[Thb BKtuiy, with the kttvr accompanying Su was not waived in 
New Haven"until Doe, 1855, hiring Wio deuutHsd upon the way; 
which is the cause of its appearing ho long after being composed,] 

ChrintiaiiMlf Feh, Ifitls, 1354. 

Sis months ago, £ Reived from n committee of Amertsun miv 
sionaries in the neighborhood of Port Natal* in Southern Africa, an 
invitation to set as member of i rommitlce composed of Proft*-*on 
Salisbury and Gibtn of Vale College, of Piufi-wrfjr Pint At Tin He, 
and of one English and qeis French gentleman, who were not yet 
designated, to invent and establish an alphabet snjitahb to all tho 
languages of Southern Africa, The distance of the mem be fs frosn 
one actuthcr makes oral dUcLi^on impracticable: the onty fKWWiU^ 
method of contributing anything to iha important object will be, 
then, to commumcatc mutual Ey our ideas in writing- Accordingly 
I take the libatty of ending you Annexed my idea* repeating a 
S outh-African alphabet, begging you to receive them favorably, and 
to make sudi u*o of them as *hJl seem good to you. 


It appears that those who have written on tikis subject, are agreed 
with r+rpect to ihn following puinU: 

IsL That the alphabet of the civilized nations of Europe ought 
to bn employed for all the sounds which occur in the South-African 
languages. 


WL T. 
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4, From a Lttttr from Rtr, JX T. SMdwi^ of Ortimtah. 

Sfflr, OrcMiuEnh, Jnlv ftlh, 185 G, 

T should be exceedingly thankful for a review of my Grammar 
[of ibe Sy rifle Umguage; r-ee nlmve, pp, 1-10<ij by n c- m- 

pcttiut ]‘h.tm>ci 1 whiob should puiDl out its dt^L'tA, which l .km mystlf 
sensible ire not few. They tire? perhaps however, more nurrter- 
oits Elukti might t.H expected fr-irn cue who bud had no prcvion* ex- 
pertfjii’t.i in tjii-. kind uf eompodikih, and whow* limn and thought* 
wre mainly engrossed with oilier pursuits. f regret much that Urn 
book whs not divided into paragraphe and lectiotH, so » to ml mil 
of fpequeol find easy Rbrefine (min one pari lo jiti other. An nr- 
mngrinent of ibis kind would hnvo rendervd many pn-^ugvt plain, 
viliiLdi are now mure or bs cWure, nnd would have greatly facili¬ 
tated the ttudetuV progn 

The edtJfcatod Jew, who wm with us for % time, lias nnw 3efl the 
Semi nary, nnd I randy eerno in contact wilh him, so tbil 3 haw 
not ftniaW pnp&nng Uie sketch of die modern Jews* language of 
Persia which 1 undertook some time nga P It will be tny asm to 
forward it to you in the caura of the next winter. If possibly I Mini! 
pt lbe Jew ibovo mentioned: to write out all the fbnn^ Fn tlio He¬ 
brew character, nnd shall then myself, while listening m bk pronun¬ 
ciation of each word, write ii down in the Syriac chnnictcr. If 
either the Hebrew or the Syriac uhArneicr should be u^d alone. J 
fear that, with many o'&dem, this would gq far toward determining 
the unsettled and really dilhcult tpit-srion, whether llie Lmgiijigc iV 
to he tvfcrred u» tins Chaldee or to the antiynt SyrifUL If is very 
likely, buwover, that a thorough mv^tigatioti wifi show that it is 
not alrictly a desetodaut uf either of them- langtmg^ but rmbcf 
4tnyed from ihti Anumcao p from which they thvUiseSvea sprang 


JL From fl Letter from FT. W. Turner ; Erg, 

Warfhiltfftaii. D. CL, Aug: 23.1 BEfl, 

Thft Smithsonian Institution Lai ni length received the volume 
aud the facsimile* [of the Pbenidin inserijsiion of SFdon] ptseoled 
la it by the 0ae 4e Luynw t in compliaucy with ourj^>int reouest. 
1 fuosimiffS as\j of g-toof white paper, pnoduued, J supjHjft**-, by 
dampenEi]g ilie paper, laying it. un tiie marble, and nibbing it *iti 
a Isanl point into ail lii-o tlepnssiuiia. no tliat the outline #nJ depth 





establishment.) 7, The French language, This language ia studied 
bv the Shah himself, who receives b&mn* from bk private physician, 
vtho is n Frenchman- Many voung officer* of the government hiv® 
acquired, A fcspectablii kuuwW^ of that tongue. One of iLetn 
hiu nearly completed l h& trenalflAJoil of Xdemaqua into Fenian. 


2 + /Vom a Xeffrr 0 / jfetf* EF1 If. Thomson to Dr. DtFbtttL 

SliW Nor* SO. 1054. 

Bidoii is now id! b □ state of eieiteinent about rhcntcian niitiq- 
uitiea, being dug up At Magharet Tubloou. Tllml whole neighbor* 
hood 5 it bang cut up with trenches, in search of direo nntiipiMeiL 
Tb* Alellwi pi and French consul are 1 I 10 ehtef dijEgena. Tiit-y are 
finding beautiful marble sarcophagi, with exquisite figure carved 
on the lido, tiku that with the Uttcriptwn on it, but none of those 
recently found have any writing on them* They are, how over* very 
carious, and whul b &till more curious i* the Immense depth of die** 
rooms* I examined a room yesterday pfuirtioon from wbktl two of 
dies* beautiful ureapliBgL have been taken. A ^u&re shaft wai 
fitmk lb rough the rock at Jea^l twenty feel dt*op; from it, low doors 
lead bio rooms*, where the coffins wore placed in niches below the 
floor* which was of wrong hojurkh [cemenl]. No otic would bus- 
pect ihnt anything lay buried beneath this h&j&ritk* and th& effort to 
conceal the tomb* was successful up lo this day : these snrcophngi 
bid uyver been dbtnrWd. I w as present At the opening of ouy. 
Two <un6urf/Aj [h^kcL-j of rotten bon^ were gathered out of it. 
Thera were small bits of gold among them, hut nothing of value* 
Tham wires to bo no end to these rooms; chamber Ik over cham- 
here, and no one yet knows Lo what depth they may be found* 
You would be Astonished to see dm excitement which these things 
create in our usually quiet community* 


3 . From a iMttrfrom Prof. C. of Bonn. 

Bonn, lS;h Jw, 1S50, 

You will bo glad to le&ra that the printing of the first Part of 
the tbird volume of my ludiache Altertbumskutide, which has been 
bo long deferred, is About to begin, so that I hope that it will come 
forth in die course of this summer. 
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The knowledge of Chrmintry h confined to ihu&o why pretend to 
miifrmtite the kper metals into gold. It is universally believed in 
the country ibat this is practicable, nnd alio ill at there aw per- 
eon* n ho posM-ss the see Tt'L They are said to be wandering lW- 
vtsUfcfi, foingr about m the garb of extreme poverty, for fear of the 
civil authorities* who might force them to reveal their secret, if they 
worft known to it There nr* many in all part* of the coun¬ 

try, who spend their lives and v aste their means* in the vain pursuit 
of a universal vbttenU 

Astronomy a* a Hienn is cultivated by a few person *. The old 
Ptolemaic theory, making the earth tire centre, around which the 
heavenly bodies revolve* m still uni versa! ly Timm tamed, Eclipses 
are calculated, and almanacs constructed* Until recently the alma- 
nnc^i were all naanuscripUr, and but a few copies were prepared, 
which were piirchs.wli only by the rich und noble. For wran year* 
they have Iwen printed nt Tabreo^ and scattered over tho country 
at n very cheap rate. Astrology forms a leading department in the 
almanac. Events for the year are foretold, peace or war, plenty or 
fumine, Jfec. Favorable hours are also indicated for starting on a 
jewttu-y, laying the foundations of a houso* for Use tailor to cut out 
a ganuen^ dec. 

1'he lYman* are Qi«srivtfy ford of poetry, and vcoemte those 
who have n reputation for gioctic talent The Shall has his favorite 
poet who is called the tikrmf-i-Shu&r, ihi- Sun of Poets. Hhn 
attempts are mostly confined to the comptmtioti of abort pieces, 
which are recited m public on festival occasions, and conFist of 
pmtwl of tiodj praises of Mohammed, nnd fulsome Suite ry of the 
Shah. At the present time there are no poet* of great distinction 
in the country: Saadi, Hiftz, and Ftrdxisi remain unrivalled* 

You have heard of the Government College at Tehran called the 
D&Tr?t : r norm, the Done of the Science?. It is cot in tended for the 
beui&L of the community at largo. It i* wholly a govern incut instt- 
tutiiut, the object of w hich h to rRise up government servants. Tbo 

a ih, now nuudMeri'njF a hundred* all receive a stipend from iho 
lie treasury t and as. #oou as they are ijimlilh'd they are taken 
into active service. The yearly expenses of the College are about 
foriy thousand dollars. Seven preftMets are employed in it, four of 
whom are Austrian subjects, one a Frenchman, one a Neapolitan., 
and one a Peraan. Their departments are as follows, 1. Infantry 
Uctua, £. Cavalry tactic*. 3* Artillery tactics. {The three pro- 
lessor* in charge of these depart ment* also drill the Perdau troops, 
many of whom are always resembled at the Capital.) 4. Engineer- 
mg, including Mathematics, Geometry, etc, 5. The Theory and 
1 ractioe of Median* and Surgery, 6. Materia Medic*. (The 
tear er in this depaftmect hy charge of the government apotheearT 


L Eacr&ACfa rttoto ComtEarosni^tE. 


1- From a letter from jfcv. J, H. Wright* Af, !?„ of 0r&mmL 


Orwmiali, Ffirtii, AU& JU, lStt. 


In xi rewnt letter to Mir. Porkins, vou intimated that seme intelli¬ 
gent relative in the slate of education in Pfrarn would be interest¬ 
ing to vmi. A friend residing in Tubrecz has furnished me with 
information on the anbject, relative to that place, whidt may bo 
taken a* a standard for most of the large towns in tit* country. 

The population uf Tabrerec is about otto hundred thousand, of 
wboifi my friend supposes dint two*tfcird« nre abte to rend and 
nrih! (be Persian language, Ho gives the number of schools of nil 
Linda in the place an one hundred, that in, one school to every 
thousand of the population. Of this ten are xemia^u^ of 

a high order, containing from eighty to a hundred pupils each. 
The- are public iastitnUana, free 10 all who wish to attend. The 
i hm ruction is given by learned men oh a cbnriLabk act* or by dioso 
who have received nu allowance from some wealthv persons for this 
ob' L 



There an- ijfty schools attached to the Mg^lh^. the pupils of each 
numbering from thirty lo fifty. The teachers in these schools arc 
HUpponed by m tmernnm^ of from ten to twraty-tiv* cents a month 
on inch scholar, the amount varying according to the studies 
T he remaining forty schools are of a private character, consisting 
™i} of from ten to fifteen pupik They are connected with private 
tamlli^ of rank and wealth, who employ a teacher for their own 
children. Often a few children of their relatives, dependents^ or 
JwSfChbor* are allowed to attend the school. 

The mum of study throughout nil the schools of the country is 
essentially the same. In all the primary schools it ii &a follows, vi t* 
h Thfi reading of tire hor&n in Arabic, without any attempt to un- 
dcratand Its meaning. 2 „ The Gulin* An of Saudi in Pemiaii in the 
wmie manner; 6ub*_Sjueutly it is read agaru + and translated Into 
Turkish. 3, The writings of HAfk 4. Cmnki works in Persian 
on Ure mode of performing the prescribed prayers,, and of purifying 
the body. 5. Certain historical work* in Persiu calibrated for «k- 
gnuee of style, 0, The elements of Grammar in Arabic* 7. Syntax. 
Rtyracdogr, and Fraody,also in Arabic, 

In the sidipols of a higher grade, tire studio* are Logic> Law 
civil and religious, Interpretatioin Tradition, Marine, Mntkoamtia! 
Astronomy and Geometry. 


r 




MISCELLANIES. 






In it 7(1. 6 is u case of an antithesis with ar^jr, tA~vd, 
which, os in xviii. 1. 16, cited above (p. 4OT), is incomplete 
the second verb being loft to be supplied. 

The passage xx. 35.1 appears to be another instance of 
nft incompletely stated antithesis, only the former of lie 
two jtiirtidcs a, ca, being expressed. It may be compared 
with i. 17. 2c, d, and v, 12. 1 (dted on pages 412 and 4131 
A distinct antichoris is exhibited in is. 56. 3d; " Whom 
on the one hand, wilt tlidn slay? whom, <ju the other, set 
ip the mtdit of trealili.?” and the usual effect of such u con¬ 
struction is seen in the accenting of the former verb. 

In xx. 16. lid, the former of the two verbs is accented 
by the action of the same principle, Irt xx. & l a ; SO. 5, we 
have two cases closely akin with v. Is. 4 (see above, p. 407), 
the correctness of die accentuation in which pnsaagv may be 
looked upon j# clearly established by their analogy. 

^Itj xx. 67, 7d, we have a case of Lite irregular accenting 
of a verb after a vocative, ins like situation as in i. 20 1 
(cited above, p, 415), 

In the passage ix, 5. 5, 

* 'M ”m a*yA dnlvd fiUw. 

“Own* briber now, of this [Soma], run, drink,” tlicinttv 
auction of ^ dravn, in parenthesis, benvcf-ii fer, an d 
its object, has so broken the continuity of the sentence that 
the latter verb ten no longer be made enclitic, but is suffered 
to retain an independent accent. 

It thus appears that in that portion of the Rik text (about 
a iliirtoEntii part of the whole) of which the concluding 
book of uie Atharvan Ls mnixpsed, there fee no phraonew 
ot verbal accentuation inconsistent with the rules which bavo 
been given above, nor any that require oilier principles for 
their explanation. Whether, in the whole body of the Rik 
phenomena oI a diJlercnt character mav be found, most re' 
mail to be decided by examination. Considering the greater 
amount ot material which the older Veda presents, as well- 
os the superior accuracy of its text as fixed by tradition, its 
speedy ex am mat ion with a view to this subject is greatly to 

be desired, m order to the full elucidation of thy latter. 

nuwub ntafflirr *ain - 
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of the principles ahead? laid down, which, by the aid of the 
material furnished by the Atbarvan alone* we have not dis¬ 
covered. 

We have thus passed in review all the cases occurring in 
the first nineteen books of the Atharvuu* in which the ac¬ 
cent of the verb was determined by other than the most 
general rules, and which accordingly either threw Sight upon 
the theory of verbal aocentnatjon, or required especial treat¬ 
ment, m being of an exceptional and anomalous character. 
I have not included with teem the instances derivable from 
the twentieth and concluding book, because the more proper 
occasion for presenting these would seem to be a discussion 
of the accentual rules cw illustrated by the Rig-Veda; tfinee 
the book in question forms really no part of the Atharvau, 
and is only a collection of extracts from the RlL* For tbo 
sake of completeness, however, 1 append here a brief state¬ 
ment of the piissnges in it which are of like character with 
those already given for the other books. 

Instances of a verb accented because standing at the head 
of its own clause, the division of the sentence taking place 
within the limits of a pdda t are xx. 3, 1; 8. la^b; 1L 10; 
la lid; 27 t 2 ; 3& 3; 40. 3; 54 i; 05. 1; 67.6; 91.13; 
9 2. 8, 10; 95,3; 117. I; 137. & 

In xx. 1& I In* we have a case of aocentuation of the 
verb regarded as directly construed with the following* in¬ 
stead of with the preceding object. 

In xx- 20. 0, the particle ca f indicates the conditionality 
of the clause, whose verb accordingly remains orthotent?. 
In 118- 1, wo either have another similar ease, or the word 
mil ubhayam^ with which the verse begins, is a general in- 
tToduetiun to it* and not special ly eon nected with the follow- 
ingyerb, which is then left accented in virtue of it* initial 
position: as, “Both these two things—left India hear our 
voice .... and let him eoino hither, etc. 

The particle kumij accents the verb in xx. 24 2, 4, 
the only instances of its occurrence. 


* From Lha ftttlcmffii MkmiIlI be tide? pin], of cuunc, the faw peculiar jat^ 
***£** i rj und m coaikfCtkK) with tho§* rtwivrti: rot ihty n|*n were not to be 
®“ ini of in u jnvntiffiLlua lika the piM h tbfif &a*Ttitu«tfa» in the 
m*fichaTOt# h tno entrtrpt to U of nivj witlwd^; the editor* hiTi hud la 

iCCffll the® uht EH a^nmuiK wita nrfm ^lunrherv sUb^iiM. 
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by giving it to others which were not properly entitled 

to" it 

There are, however, two or three passages, in which signs 
of a real emphasis are perhaps discoverable. Thus, in iL 7- 4, 

sff tllfl-HI 

/tTfkrr no md f tdrln m£ nns tflruh&r ahh$Tndinynh v 
the ?ccomi verb may be odeeDted because the difference of 
its form from that of the first struck the seiiSe, and seemed 
to call for a special notice. Yet this is quite doubtful,, since 
we Imvefieen hitherto that, in the case of two correlative 
and contrasted sentence^ the tendency of the language was 
to accent the verb of the first, and not of the second. 

Wo have, again, in iv. IS. B t and repeated in y h 31, ll t 

mix* mm 

1’ _ - w % 

y&l cakd'ra nd tpfika k&rtun^ 

“He who hath done, liatli not been able todoj* l ev, " He 
who bath attcinptedL hath not been able to accomplish/' 
Hem #e may plausibly suppose the accent laid upon the 
second verb to be an emphatic one. 

Once more, in xiL 3. 26 ? we read 

SfhT: HrflFTT A Ppirf ^ 

rMdtlhd*k mfti t& u mbhanfa twL 

In this passage, us in the last but one* the verb is perhaps 
marked with ita independent accent in order to indicate 
more strongly its distinction from the preceding participle. 

Whether the evidence of these few [jasaage^ themselves 
in part doubtful, and capable of a different explanation, 
wilt be considered of b-> much weight that we imiy found 
upon it the assertion, that the Snta'krit tends to accent the 
verb in a sentence which w meant to bo expressed with pe¬ 
culiar energy or where iJlq reuse-lays a peculiar force upon 
it, Is very questionable. The existence of such a tendency 
must remain doubtful until new support shall be found for 
it from the other accented texts. It is not unlikely that these 
will famish parallel passages which shah explain many of 
lb one which iijlya occasioned ns difficulty* by showing them 
to be referable to now principle, or lo mw mo dm of action 
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ifcHt HM 1 H I 

m&rne'd i4kli fpdti ictvaio nd' 'nyd’tSm MrUiyd^ cam (viL SS. 4); 

*ttihhh & ww t^rn^f *rfHTfer 

md f m U Nh tvdik mndh rd f k/idm m&rihumatim im (L 34. 4), 
With regard to afca, it is to be remarked, tint it nowhere 
else in the Atharvtm occurs in such immoctkm as to show 
whether it possesses a general power to accent the verb. But, 
of six passages in which it is found in the first A&hmkn of 
the Rik, there id but one in which it exercises such a power. 
As for the first line given, them is room for suspecting nu 
atiti thesis (certainly not less than in six* 31. 6. cited above); 
or the partial analogies of ill 25.5. vi.42.3 may have had 
some influence upon its accentuation. In the second in¬ 
stance, a very plight change of place of the last accent-sign 
would mb the verb of it* accent* The particle ^ t it, is of 
very frequent occurrence iu the text, hut now here else influ¬ 
ence the accent of & verb, unless when in comnutdtjQti with 
% on, and^ m, as before explained. And for the Hurd 
passage also, the analogy of the parallel pn<smge vIL 37- I 
may not have been without effect. The par tide ffer. itfo, 
occurs in two other places in the Atharvmi, vbi. in iv. 7. 3. 
xviik 1 15 t ati also in liik i + 32. 4, without rendering the 
verb orthotone: I arn not able at present to refer to any 
other passages ilhiM rating its use. 

In these four instant the accent of the verbs certainly 
is not of the nature of what we call emphasis; there ex* 
fata no reason why a distinguishing stress of voice should 
be kid upon them; in each case, some other word than the 
verb k the emphatic one* If the verbs are indeed accented 
in them iu virtue of the influence of the assevenitive parti¬ 
cles, it must be as the utterance of the whole clause takes 
place with ®o much additional force, that the verb abo 
shares in it, to the extent of having its leflt accent restored 
to it And yel it would seem os if this effect of increased 
energy of enunciation would better express itadf hv Lining 
a stronger sire» upon the already accented Syllables, thn n 


* And &i* dugge burn ftouuiiy bt-M 


m Hid pubUUHi^ tut. 
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oetited at the end of a ptirfa; I only offer it as the moat 
plausible one which X am able to suggest 

It will be noticed that no other general principle of verbal 
accentuation than that first enunciated has been regarded m 
established, or even suggested, by the poasagra which we 
have cited. Some, mdeSh* have been ineliued to assume 
that the verb ira occa^rutally suffered to retain its accent 
when it wag sought to give especial force to die expression* 
or else when a peculiar cmphasL^ or distinctive stress of 
voice, was by the sense required to be laid upon the verb 
itself But although it seems highly plausible that such 
causes should sometimes produce such on effect, there is 
almost no distinct evidence to bo derived from the text of 
the Atharvnn that they do produce it It might not be 
quito impossible to force such a explanation upon some of 
the cases which we have looked upon above as problemati¬ 
cal while yet it would be hard to find in them any reason 
for accenting the verb which would not equally apply to a 
great many passaged in the text which are actually left to 
Be accented according to the general rules- And it is rea¬ 
sonable to require that such a principle be established upon 
the e vidence of a sufficient number of unambiguous passages, 
before we make use of it to explain doubtful and difficult 
cases. 

But there ate a few passages m the Atharvan, for whose 
explanation wc arc tempted to suppose the existence and 
efficiency in the language of this principle of energetic or 
emphatic accentuation. Thus we have r in the first place, 
tour vemes, in which the obscyet alive particles uAc t ^ 

and few; kiln, appear to accent the verte in connection 
with which they are taken. They urn the following: 

^hhhi r 4 Nwynm 

™&m£ ’d 6ha kr&tdu 6#> mdma eitt&m upd'yasi (i, «. upa-d’- 
ayas\) (i. 34. 2); 

^iH i*iy» 

aAam vaddmi net ivuf/i taUid'ydm 6ha vdda (vii. $&. 4); 


So Btni'cT, Valin. Samir, Or., § i!». 
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Wtm UHM<W 

— o _ 
amtirexhu mmikdi&yan t 

whidi can banily be translated odiwwiftB than "may they 
show thcmsulves" among oar enemies ;" so that the accent 
should tie, aceprdiiig to general analogies, a&mikakn- 

yuiK But there is ^mcttdng especial and tin usual about this 
phrase, inserted each time,, as it where It seems not par¬ 
ticularly in place j and it may have some relation or signify 
cauce which I have not discovered At present 1 am com¬ 
pelled to para by the accent ns problematical. 

There are three passages in wliicb the word bnNi&tx^ 

Li accented, nt the end of the line, in a manner which i> not 
accounted for by any general rule. They are as follows: 

^ _j - ,_ i 

j ^ ■ l^?T *mw \( •HfH^rlT 

w&sa r’thimtm {Jaitokftfim labhftvu (yi. 133. 4); 

.... *pj*t3t4 dWf 

■W 1 _ \ _ 

m&dtmmm m&dhyqtfi virudMm ImNi&va (vliU 7, 12); 

J . _ - ^ ^_It l 

.... qrr 


&dabdhti£iik£ihuh pari tArvam baNi&ix i (xiih 2 + 44). 

In adtber of these cases is the danse a dependent one t or a 
member of an aDtUhcsis, nor am I able to discover any spe¬ 
cial ground for the accent of tbe verbs. It is to be noted 
however Lbat tbe verbal form here in question stands in the 
Atbarvan very often, indeed, in almost every case Ju which 
it occurs at m t at the end of a pdffa; and that in numerous 
instances (seventeen in all) it receive an accent intbat posb 
bon ■ not without a distinct reason, it b true, in each case* 
such as b wanting in the three passages now under conoid- 
era [ion; yet it may be that the frequent occurrence of that 
ending led to the transference of its accentuation to these 
three passages: the topk^ cadence was famil tnr to the ear p 
and was acoojdindy intruded upon a few lines to which it 
did not properly Belong This explanation, however, I do 
not regards* very satisfactory, especially as there arenteo 
in the text nineteen eases, of the same word standing nunc- 
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This seems to be an i incomplete of the kind 

noted above, where sin antithesis sufficient to accent the 
verb of the former clause is produced by the particles =3-^, 
cu-ot, u both—and/* In this e&sc the second clause con: 
tains, instead of w r 03> zffj *k hut the uGcct may be looked 
Upon os being virtually the same. 

A similar case 3 perhaps, in found in. v, 18, 1* 

gfp ft iwVii: 

on wfAa mitraim.iJuv. cifo'tud'n tndm rfdMjfe iartr ast jsrtl&t&h. 
Here the accent of the first verb is nr any rate assured to it 
by the fact that tbc corresponding Hit passage (x. lift, 1) 
hm the same reading. We might possibly conjecture, ns 
the cause of it, s?ach an incomplete antit hesis as was mp- 

G scd in the Just caao t the completion of the construction 
ing broken off by im anacohudion, Or we may assign to 
the particle % sack an office as % ft£, would jdllj if used 
in place of it (compare ii 27 P 2. viii 1. 6*); M bring hiiW 5 
etc.; pu that case, or if thou so dost] thou art oar messen¬ 
ger, etc" 

Agair^ in vii. 85. Ic^d, 



id&m r&ghfrdm piprhi sd ubhagtitfa trifua enam dnu madantu 
€fev&h T 

the accenting of the verb in the Jim pdda emu to be the 
effect of the assumption of im antithffiiss between the two 
clause which is facilitated^ perhaps, by the more distinct 
antithetical constraetion of the preoedbg line of the couplet 
In viii- 7. 2l f ttc find 

Sfet#* frRferiW^TWi 

ufjiilidfivt ttawiyattf aliitkr&ndaty osha>Unh, 

while «fj aLhi krmdeii., would scein to bo the easier 

and more natural reading. We cannot well assume here an 
error of transcription, nor can we plausibly regard the two 
-verbal forme ** locatives of the present participle, I do 
not understand the reason of the accent as it stands 
Id xi.9, 9,11, 26, we have, three times repeated, the words 







j/bfifisA trurf toil™ i numdni^rcnifidH tr 1 AiLfpdftf rtfttffn bidm^ca 

Here tht structure of the wMenc^ appears to be umlt ^tood 
sa jf the words between the vocative end the veto an the 
second jrfefti were a kind of parenthesis merely, so that tin? 
latter u accented as if it immedti^^Sy fi>llow'«l the iornier. 
4 m h tS5T? . E OUrhaspsiti, Tndra also along with you, 
grant/’ 

Again, m si. 2 + 2, 

syr ^nf rt v\iUj \ m ^hhh4/4^: 

rvin* md r qdrirrfn* hirtam aliklavdthyahy etc,* 

wo have the verb accented^ as it Reetna to me, by an irregu¬ 
lar application of the rule allowing the verb 10 be treated 
as if directly construed with the folio vriug t iiuiteEid of with 
the preceding olpect The first two words of this passage 
do indeed stand an the same relation to the verb as the last 
one. and, so far as they alone w ere eon corned, the verb 
would be entitled to remain accented: but the introduction 
of the other two limiting worth alters the ease, and should 
render it enclitic again: this- however, appears to have been 
overlooked^ or else deliberately neglected. I do not see any 
other way of accounting for the accent of the verb here. 
Again, in rriiL 4. 54, we have 

3trr HTjfr asiFH*Hi?hHwimp4 

{ffihhdg4y&im6miaj$n$ i ^md s 'nmindmd'dhipatyamjagd'mu. 
The meaning and connection of this ppsage are very ob¬ 
scure; 1 do not understand them JUffiieeftfly lo be able to 
say whether the last verb ia mrree%' acee^fed, of 

the same constmaHon with the linsi; or whether it should 
rather be made enditio, m belonging to in independent 
clause, or whether its accentuation is to be accounted for in 
Borne other manner. 

Again, in i 17.2c, is read 

kmislM tM' «i thhihsti thhthad (d dfiormiihir tntdtV. 
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janfoo nidAtha mtrfi&d br&fona i-adiihyatL 
The reading m^r. vidAthu, may be looked upon !Uj somewhat 

suspicions hero, since the sense requires rather an imperative 
fo ™ than tin indicative, find since the Atharvan offera no 
■ tlier instance of a form in the present tense of either mood 
iixnn thts root, us conjugated after the mariner of the sixth 
iJoujygtitiQnMzIaga* But neither coimiderntion is conclusive 
ftgamst the goTminencss of the reading, for auaWms forms 
fjcctir in the Kik v iLnd the aubsti±u&jn in the Veda of iodic* 
trve for imperative iy by no means unknown. And the 
pis^agto is so closely analogous to xx, 127. 1, 

?HT 3T ^rT Hl^orr 

idum jaiid up<i tuVi m&iiS^ctnsd stupirlt 

that it seems better to retain the word in question unchanged, 

and not to amend it to f^f r vvidtham, as it would be very 

easy to do, making a fkirlcnae. The aoceattog of the form 
woujil be, as in the preceding case, an irregular extension of 
tire rule tor accenting after a vocative. We might possibly 
understand irfum, as a mere exclamation, translating 

“See here, ye people! hear!" which would account for the 
ncc-mt; but the analogy or ih 12.2, it^ir i ^up, irfdm iku&h 

arnuki, is against it, nor do 1 know any other instance of 
such a Use of idtm. 

Again, in L 30* l f 

'TVidi JvIhH^HI P,'hT sTfSJrT 7 FF\ 

devd vStavo rdishaie’m dm ut&‘ n ditvdjdgrtdy&y6masm\n. 
the accenting of the verb m the second clause may be looked 
upou ns of kindred character with that in the two passages 
la*-t treated of. Yet the sentence may be also so divided ns 
to make the verb virtually the first word in its clause ■ if 
namely, we translate 1J All ye gods, ve Vbsus. guard this 
person; end ye Adityas like wise, watch ve over him.” 

Again, in xiv. 2. 42, wu have 

W(L T r |i) 
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aiul suspect the true reading to be *1-*^, knrnn Qiu t a sign 
of accent having been lost in the manuscripts. 

Again, in xix, SI. 6, 

^ q5RFnw mm *m yr g^TO^!! 

ahAm pa^und r m adh*p4' faAni m$*f i puihtam pti*htatp&Hr dadh&iuij 
It s&vfafi very uncertain whether the antithesis can be re¬ 
garded m being dirtinet enough to warrant the accenting of 
the verb ia the first pdda. And it is moreover to be noticed, 
that ia the nineteenth hook of the text the manuscripts are 
most especially firoUy, so l hat their authority in doubtful 
and diltieuk cases hi of almost no weight whatever* I have 
not pretended to give above all the instances in which we 
have amended in this book the accentuation of verbs: a 
record of Lhem may be found among the foot-notes to each 
page. We need not, then, hesitate to amend to dwri, asdnif 

if it shall seem desirable, in the passage now under consid¬ 
eration. 

In the passages tbup far treated, we have been inclined to 
suspect an error in the tradition of the text, where the verbal 
accent has not appeared to be explainable by ordinary rules 
and analogies. But ibcrc? am others in which we seem to 
disiwer irregular and anomalous application* of some of 
the niks previonaly stated^ which we dm hardly regard aa 
errors of tr&nsofiptaHl, but which may pneably be, at least 
in part, errors of apprehension on Ike part of those who es¬ 
tablished the test* Whether they are to be understood in 
this way, or whether they are true and faithfully recorded 
phenomena of the Vedic language, only of a sporadic char¬ 
acter, and hoi reducible to xirk-i rule, may be better deter- 
mined when we have om bre us cases of a tike character from: 
the other accented texts also* 

We liave, m L 20* 1, 

R^FTT *J3HT m 

afmfn vajfi£ mnrufa ynrdiitd nab. 

Here the verb is accented m immediately following a voca¬ 
tive, although the latter does not stand at the head of a pdda, 
and baa not itself an accent, ns ought to be the case, if the 
verb ia’to remain ortho tone. 

A similar ea&a is found in L 82. 1 





Again, in vi 128.1, 
iMm r&thfrdm dsdd 

w * mpahnpa to assume that an accent sign has been omit- 
™ under the syllable u 3 ma, the restoration of which would 
leave the verb unaccented, 

Again, in viii, 10, l t 

lytitn eu4 f ddm bhavishyuH 1 'ti\ 

it may be that the last horizontal aocent-Kign h&& been hni 
w frt>m its place, and that we have to amend to 
bhavi$kyati , % 

IbJ we these two instances only, of clauses cited by means 
of the particle of quotation tRt, id, we should be inclined to 
reganl them as cases of the accenting of the verb in a de¬ 
pendent clause; since a quoted sentence is in fact a hind of 
dependent sentence, and is so treated in some languages, 
being distinguished in German, for instance, by the use of 
the subjunctive instead of the indicative mood. And per¬ 
haps we may be allowed to explain thus the accent of the 
two clauses under consideration, even though no other analo¬ 
gous passages can be adduced to support this explanation, 
lor, of all the numerous cases in the text (more than thirty V, 
Where a clausa containing a verb is cited by the parriele 
Sbr, iff, these two are the only ones in which the verb re¬ 
ceives an accent. Elsewhere, the quotation is made in the 
torn oi an independent sentence, just, as it would be spoken - 
and that, whether it be the direct object of a verb of speak- 
mg, as ii)i 7. 4 t or whether it iodkate the "reason whj n 
or the M end for which” (which wan iis use in the two pak- 
fflges last quoted), as in x. 2.5. Other instances are iv 17 4 ■ 
20. 0. v. 12. 9; 2S, 1, etc., etc. 

Again, in xiv, 1. S2, 

jfnTT^ =TT =Rf% 

devd'h Icrdnn ihd to md nrfriat, 

I can discover no reason why the verb should be accented . 
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Here. too. it may be made a question whether we are to find 
a suiheieiit jptfwro to account for the accent of the verb* 
Of whether we are 10 suppose that the accent-sign has been 
slipped away from the m* to the succeeding syllable, 
I incline to prefer the former. 

Again, in yj. 32. I, the printed text gives 

^fcT^TT^FTrq; 

antarddvijuhutd *v 

but it is by an error of the press, for w?ft, juhu$£\ which is 

the reading of the mmmscripts. Bat l conceive this to be 
a reversal of the origin a] error by which the verb got its 
nceetit in the manuscripts, as I am tumble to find any reason 
why it should be left orthotone. 

In the passage yi. 80. 2, 

-gwh^iwi ww> hhhhwiff 

an^S m dryamann atyd f any&'h sdmaiwm 4*yah\ 
the pada-tzxt divides the Inst word mswifki* ddyaii t thus 
giving the verb an accent Bui I do not ace how the fomi f 
which is elsewhere fd way a singular., con be borne as a plural; 
it may, perhaps, be amended to Enxfir, that is, OTrsflrfwii, &* 
ay anti, ~~ J T 

A similar ease is vi 131. 3, 

H(1W '-J'iflMIH 

tdias tv&ih pimar d f ya 

which the padatext understands to be trr :wim\, d-dmti, 
whereas it is rather wiistnwr , & aymsi 

Again, In vi. 78. 2, 

vm 

myijd' tah&xravaTwst ’md'u std'm dnnpakshiidu, 

I can discover no ground for preserving to the Verb its ac* 
cent, and believe the accent-sign to have become lost from 
under it I would read Mm, etc. 
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it is very bard to see why the verb should have m this pnda 
an accent which it Jacks in the preceding one. where the coo* 
nlructioa seems to lie the same. Prob&bl v we have to amend 
to oskMdyatL 

la veise 7 of the same hymn, in the lost pddo, 




fcavir dev 6 nd ddbhdr/ai Rvtodhitu&n p 

we s«™* indeed* to have an accented verbal form; but it is 
Only in seeming; for zymn, d&tAdya^ is unquestionably to be 
amended to ^drtr, ddlAdi/u J dative of dabha^ and the paa- 
ange means, be “is not for a banning/ L e. *is not one who 
can be harmed. 1 Hi is; const roclion p frequent enough in the 
Kit* is quite rare in the Atbomn, and m ono or two other 
instances- has teen badly blundered over by the establish era 
of the text. If we had here, it may l>e remarked, a verbal 

form requiring accent, it would have to be accented suror * 
dabhdi/dt 

Again, in iv + 10. 2j 


=r fT=r wwi qsr oTPnwm 


nd lutw lhayGm 6st\ y&tra pr&pn6dnt i/tAadfe, 

I am inclined to attribute the hardly otherwise explainable 
accent of the first verb to an original error of transcription, 
and to amend to u«*ii*ri, bhay&m asti. 


Again, in v, IS, 4, 



ntr vd'i kshntrdm ndyati Adatf vdrext^, 

we might suspect =nfe, ndyufi', to be an error for sferfff, „ ayoii; 

yet it seems better here to assume an antithesis between the 
two clauses, of force enough to render orthotone the verb of 
tie first. 

Again, in vl 21. 3, we have 


3 ?r ^ 


ttfii $th£ Jcti^dr'nkfLJU? diha As 
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all tiio Acharvan manuscripts give jfe;:, td uidtik: as the 

accent of the verb seemed in this passage quite tmcotpla!Ru¬ 
ble, we have not hesitated to amend it to an ngrcinert with 
theparalkl passage of the.KiJ; (*, &5.16). 

These are all the instances in which we have taken away 
from any verbal form an accent given to it by the manu¬ 
scripts ; excepting two, which bear plainly on their face the 
evidence that they arc blunders, being accented upon the 
wrong syllable, these are i, 24. 1, wi: rfiptim cakre, for 

wliieh all the manuscripts have ctVsre, while the true 

accentuation of the form, if accented at all, would be 
mhn; and ill. 4. 2*, ^tit ^nfbr, <levd' rrrcanfi, in place of 
which the manuscripts unanimously read t r'^canti, 

although only the accentuation ir^auii, could be lob 

crated. It is suffidently clear that, in both these eases, the 
errotsyirp due ten a slip ot the pen of the scribe who oopied 
the original manuscript from which all ours are descended, 
tite mark of the accent being set over the wrong syllable 
In the light of these facto, which indicate dearly what 
allowance is to made for inaccuracies and errors in the 
we may now proceed to examine the remaining instan¬ 
ces oi accented verba which it presents. 

In iil 23. 5, we have 

3?rpT FT >T5T 

hibhyam pf m &ac cMm u t&sm&i tvdm bhdut%. 

The most numml ending to the verse would seem to bo 

5fFT **PT St ^ 

*— ■* 

$&m u y&mdi tv&tn ifldtaA, 

11 and to whom thou in turn may^t be propitious;" and it 
is perhaps not impossible that this is ft It to be virtually 
present m the reading as given, and that therefore the im¬ 
perative is accented; yet there is room to suspect wsr, bhdva 
to be a mere slip of the pen for ysr, Mam 
Again, in iy, 1. 4c, 

m&mk mR*. 

*" m. _ 

maM'n mdU' idbabkAyad tfjdtfA, 
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preceding hymn, where it is in fact the presence of a f^ p A^ 
that makes the verb orthotonf?,* 

In v. 12, 2, the manuscripts have 

triHlI l r^ wm gT^~ 

tdn iiTiapdt patfm ridsyu yd'ndn mMkvd mmaftjdjit svaMyd 
sinikvOi 

while the printed test gives *A&qu svadayd, The latter 
reading was adopted on the authority of the corresponding 
passage in the Rik (x* 110. 2) t as there seemed to be no rea- 
son requiring the verb to be accented. Yet here also, it 
might be possible to defend the reading of the mnmiseripts: 
if the accusative in the first /Ada be regarded os die object 
more directly of the participle than of the verb, as would 
be allowable, the latter might be looked upon as occupying 
an initial position, and therefore entitled to retain its accent. 
Again, m vL 181, 2, the edition has 

iktA nmt 4 *r: 

^ _ V 

tf'k&te sdm idtlrh namaJ^ 

while all the manuscripts agree in reading n&mah. The 
propriety of the emendation cannot be questioned: the 
raise reading may have been a mere slip of the pen on the 
part of the senile of the original manuscript, or the word 
may have been mistaken for the frequent noun mi:, ndmah* 
Another veiy similar instance is found in xviiL 2, 30, 

rf rri wr FFTt ^TT FF^{ FTT 

$&ih tapa md 1 *ti tapo ague m& r fcinulfri t&pufy: 
nere, too, there seems to be no assignable reason why the 
last word should be accented: I suspect it to havebeen 
taken, by a blunder, for the common noun fid: fdpah, “pen¬ 
ance, ' and would alter tie reading to rttn, tonvdm tapah. 
Once more, in liv. 1* 10, 

HV»lrN 

tdd addhdtiya id viduh. 


• Bill where, bj- tn rnw (iw press, pr,Uy efti iticdi, toitced cf pratrttv, 
wiijch the BUdlUCripU onrrortlT pr*. 
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Again, in iv. 31. 2, stands in the text 

mxfh *P=*rr imr: wmtk 

<vjj\i? iva manya tmzhit&h s&hasva scn&ntr nah mhutt . 

sSFT 

h&td 

whereas all ike sanMtd tn^msCTipta {excepting one, which is 
amended to the above reading) give tdhasva. The 
Bik (x. 84. 2) leaves the verb unaccented, which, with the 
ywda manuscript, and the amended sanhM t seemed to us 
sutRcient authority for the reading which we have adopted. 
Yet even here I do not regard the accenting of the verb as 
certainly erroneous: it might be defended by the analogy of 
vl 82. 2 P and of the other passages cited, with the latter above, 
as, an indistinct antithesis. 

Another case, tv, 81* 7 t is dearer; we read 

qtrarrmT m h hmtjh 

jt&rdjit&sQ upa ni lai/tint&m, 

«pii^ of the authority of the manuscripts, which are tmnni- 
mous in favor of t&ymi&m. Here also the Kik (x + 

84, T) has the former rending h nor does there seem to be anv 
conceivable reason why the verb should be accented nor; if 
it were so T could the preceding prepuBttion mmutoin its ac¬ 
cent abo, as the inantiseripta allow it to do. We have evi¬ 
dently a mere blunder of the manuscripts to deal with in 
this passage. 

In iii, 2. l r all the manuscripts read 

*fiFfr?rr: efo^; 

a/jnir no d&tah protyHu im/i'd'n, 

which we have altered to pr&ty tin. The analogy of 
tbe first line of the preceding Hymn was sufficient authority 
for the alteration, and it is not easy to ace how the fiuti* 
scripts should have come to commit the error of accenting 
the verb here; unless, possibly, they were led away by the 
fencied analogy of the last jtxlda of the second verse in the 
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Lave received an accent to which they were not entitled - 
the true point of division between the two pddtu of a line 
has been mistaken, and vocatives and verbal forms have 
been ia consequence wrongly accented, or left unaccented, 
hs they were wrongly supposed to stand, or not to stand, at 
the Loginning of the second ptIda; the verb of a dearly 
dependent danse, even after a form of the relative IT, ya, has 
been left enclitic ■ and so on. More than a hundred such 
cases* Lave been corrected by ns in the published text, and 
not a few which we Lave left untouched still call for emend¬ 
ation : our commentary will, of course, futlv explain and 
{tuernint for the alterations we have made in the text ofhipnd 
by tht manuscripts, end will point out the placet* where we 
suppose that fort her alteration is demanded. It may then, 
of course, not very infrequently be the ease, that verbal 
iorms are erroneously accented by the imiiuifcripta; it would 
be strange if it were not so, at least in some instances; vet 
in so much uncertainly has die subject of verbal uccoutW 
tiun hitherto been involved, that we Lave only very rarely, 
and in cases which seemed quite clear, ventured to tie away 
Irorn a verb an accent which our authorities gave to it. 
Sometimes, indeed, we Lave allowed ourselves even that 
liberty: 1 will proceed to give the instances hero, in order 
to avoid the possibility of having omitted from this paper 
material which, ought to be embraced in it. 

Thus, in iv. 82, I, wo have read 

s&ha Sjak pushyati rfftam dimsAtii-, 

while all the manuscripts give wx^; Cjah pothyati, ho- 

cause the former reading seems better to suit the sense, and 
because the Rig-Veda, in the corresponding i^iasHgo (x 83 
1). ] 5 av «5 the verb unaccented. It might, nevertheless, not 
be impossible to account for the reading as given by the 
Atbarvim man nscripts; if iv® the two words preced¬ 

ing the verb as objects of the verb of tbo preceding p&da 
or, better, if we look upon the word following the verb os 
a noun constituting an independent object of it, translating 
u might, strength—-he acquiree everything in *uoceasioa t * 
thco the verb would be eumled to be accented in virtue of 
its LoiUal position, 

TdaL if. 5^ 
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Besides these, there are n few passages, comped each of 
two clause^ in the first of which the verb is left ortbotone, 
where the antithesis is lef® distinct]y marked than in the 
cases hitherto noted, while nevertheless their accentuation 
seems to be referable to the wmv principle. They ar& vi* 
32,2: 83.1. is.5.22 ; 8,1U. xn.3.18. sill % *ftk iiv. 1, 18- 
Bad wc these passages only, we should not Teuton* to derive 
from them any such principle; but, having well established 
it as a tendency of the language to assume, even on slight 
occasion, an antithetical relation. and to accent accordingly, 
wc are justified in presuming its extension to these eifes 
ate. 

We have thus far found all the phenomena tff verbal ac¬ 
centuation of which we have taken note to he occasioned, 
more or less regularly and directly, by the working of ll 
single principle ; th&% namely, the verb in an independent 
clause is accented only when occupying the initial position, 
being othewte made ■enclitic upon any member of me sarne 
clause }iy which it is preceded; while/ on the other hand, it 
maintains in a dependent clause its own proper accent. Bat 
there are in the A than- an a number of instances of accented 
verbs, which do not seem to fall $o dearly within the sphere 
of action of this principle ! either they are she ellhot of a 
wholly irregular extension of it beyond its proper limits, nr 
they 3ri5 due to the operation of some other principle. which 
needs to be evolved and stated, or they are isolated caaca, 
destitute of all analogue, aud on thm account of doubtful 
authenticity. Before we proceed to the consideration of 
these remaining eases, we must take notice of the condition 
in which the accentuation of the Atharvan is presented by 
the manuscripts of the text now extant The whole text 
is very much less accurately and correctly constructed than 
1$ that of the Bik ; there arc to be found in it gross blunders, 
of which the correction is almost at the fim sight apparent’ 
und many passages arc in a very corrupt state, requiring 
extensive emendation. But it especially abounds in palpa¬ 
ble errors of accentuation: man? of these we have even not 
hesritated to amend in the published edition ■ thus, words of 
frequent occurrence have been in an instants or two accen¬ 
ted upon the wrong syllable ; nominatives have been ertr> 
neons! y taken for vocatives, sad deprived of their mjeent or 
vocatives have been lately regarded as nominatives, anti 
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where u and “here in xil 2, 32, 55, of “ those there " anti 
“ these here;” in iv» 5. 7, of “other#" and “ myself;" id vi. 
07. 3, of motion “away "and “hither;" in ix. Id. 0 t of “ to¬ 
day” and “yesterday;' in ix. 10,23, of an idea and it# nega¬ 
tion. Moreover, wherever ar-ar, vd — id, “either—or,” are 
Construed in two clauses with two separate verbs, the corre¬ 
lation is regarded as distinct enough to occasion the accent¬ 
ing of the first verb; the instances am not numerous, but 
they are all those in which this particle so occurs; they are 
v. 1. 7 (where, however, the effect of the relative in the sec¬ 
ond clause might possibly be supposed to extend bank into 
the first), viii. 4. 0, In the following passage, 

FTPI r^r FT 

bfoya vd ham m&m ich&' sd vd (dm (sviii. 1. 16}> 
the accent of the verb is unqmi^onably dttc io the same 
cause t &I though the sentence is incomplete, lie part of the 
second clause inclmtmg its verb T being left to besoppliedin 
idea from the Erst More numerous arc the cases m which 
the iintidiLisLi of W“^ :J c h~ot 1 11 botli—fciulp 11 produces tho 
same effect; they are ii. G. 2; 13. 3. v. 4„ 9j 23* 7 (where 
we have also, as in ix. 10. 28, the antithe^ of an bleu and 
its negation), vi. lit). 1. xiiL 1 + 34 (ter\ xviL 8* xix. 24. 
5 P G. In viL 5* 3 is a like antitb^nb? of 3nw3?r F nta — u(a f 
unless we are rather to suppose the correlative farce to lie 
m the two contrasted iiiElmmentsls. The following pnssage s 

m t&rv&h svdpdya |£fau£ c£ *ndrwdichu curtm (jv, & a 2) t 
has mm included aWvo among the instances vf initial ne- 
centinition p but is perhaps rather to lie explained m an anti' 
thetical sentence of die class hero treated ofj of which tho 
second member is defective, its verb req uirin^ to be supplied 
fmm the Eret* as in the passage xviii. 1. 16* just now cited. 
Several other of the passages formerly referral to coay also 
teeeive a similar explanation; ikua iv. 9, 9 (where pRjznf 
jambh&y* perhaps requires to be amended to 
v. 27. d, vi. 107. 1— L vii 4. L U* 5, 37* xii* 3. 20: while 
vL 106. I* viiL 9.13. xiil 3.12, xiv. L. 6i s admit of being 
looked upon m defective antitheses of the other kinds here 
treated of 
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preserve the accent of the verb in the former clause* We 
nave now farther lo notice, that tbig principle has in the 
tthigp oi the kugniige reed veil n some w not inorganic exten* 
don: that it hna ties n stretched to‘Cover cases to which it did 
not in strictures apply, Such X conceive, namely, to be the 
explanation of the accent of the verb in a very considerable 
number of where two clauses stand as correlatives 

to oaq another, or even where there is such a parallelbm 
between them that they may bo regarded m in a manner 
correlative. The coordination is treated us if it were a sub- 
ordination; the first of the coordinate clauses is looked upon 
m a protasis to which the other constitutes ah apodom 7 and 
the verb of the former ia allowed lo remain ortkotoqe. 

Thu..-, for instoncCj, wbeta frTr t yd—tmyci, n the one 

—die other," stand opposed to o m Another, as subject or as 
object, in two like clxiuseSj the verb of the first clause re¬ 
runs its accent. Take as examples 

ft wu ^rranrf arkrl ^ 

dfifahum fe nnyd th fi'tu* vy any*'* r:rfr< jf&drajMth (iv. 13. 2); 

Twr H fWFTH 

ny dnydm cikyur lad at cikyur any&m (ix, 10. Iffy 
Tlie other insuinces xtre viL 81. L ix£ 20; 10.26. x. 7.42. 
xiii* 2. 11. Also the passage viL 35. la, b, may properly be 
regarded as corning under this rule, although only on® 
auya y that *«f :he drat clarme, la there expressed ] the other 
is contained in idea in the second danse. 

In two case*, viz. x. 8, S0 T xi. 8.33, wc have, instead of 
anyu; i^K r rhx — <ba t with the fiatne meaning, And 
with a similar effect upon the accent of the verb. 

In x. 8. 7, 13. xi. 4. 22, we find n like correlation pro¬ 
duced by the use of wi—nv, ardha —arcSkt, “ihe one half— 
the other hul£ ?s 

But even where the correlation is less clear! v and sharply 
brought out, if there is nevertheless a distinct antithesis* the 
same phenomenon of verbal accentuation is not in frequent] v 
presented. Thun we have m vi. 11.3 aq antithesis of 11 else* 


* The reading of tbc prmteJ Uni b nn.] rtinFt be unend«3 to «T« 
With In id 
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be easy to multiply examples, but it is believed that enough 
has already been said to establish and illustrate that which 
it was our purpose to show; that the particle in question 
derives its power to render the verb orthotone from the 
weak causative signification which the mage of the lan¬ 
guage has given it. 

With regard to the particle uft, ne£ {poda-text Mjjt nail), 
mage is divided. It oceura, in connection with a verb, hut 
four times in the Alharvau. In two jiitssngeH, viz. vi. 60.1. 
xiii. 1.12, it renders the verb orthotone, as if| like the kin¬ 
dred particle %f, at, already treated ofj it had acquired a 
subordinating force, and wen? equivalent to Latin nr, Ger- 
man /.lass nichi !in the other two passages, viz. ii 27. 1. 
xviii. 2. 58, it leaves the verb enclitic, ns if the jn T it, merely 
strengthened the form of the negative, an should be its most 
natural effect 

The three particles wf£, ret ntt, and hi, illustrate! 
in an interesting manner each Other's history. Neither of 
them has etymologically any relative or subordinating qual¬ 
ity; they me*p originally simply u and surely,” lJ not surely," 
“surely;* hut each has in the usage of the language devel¬ 
oped out of this plain asse vent live signification "another 
which gives it the power to render the clause in which it is 
found dependent; and as “if," “lest" and “since," they 
make orthotonc the verb with which they are construed. 

The particle fgysj . Aim, nowhere in the Atharvau exercises 
an influence upon the accent of the verb in its clause, even 
where, eis in viL 6& 6, S. viii. 4. 14{?). sviii. 1.12, 33, it 
appears to ssk a direct question. In V. 11.5, p&cla it, a part ‘ 
of the manuscripts do indeed accent the verb, yet the weight 
of authority is m favor of the text as printed. When the 
particle means “what?", “why?", or “bow!", as in v.lS. 7, 
vi 45.1, ix. L0.18, etc., etc., of course no effect upon the 
accent would be expected from it 

We have thus seen that the direct subordination of one 
clause of a sentence to another has an effect to render ortho¬ 
tone the verb of the subordinated clause, We have 
remarked, when treating of the particle f^, hi, that the sub¬ 
ordination docs not always require to be absolute, but that 
a distinctly defined relation of two of the clauses of a sen¬ 
tence to one another as protasis and apodosis was sufficient to 
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to be unequal in force to oar conjunction "for/' In Ger¬ 
man, not ev?n “for’ 1 gives to the clause winch it introduce 
a dr.peadbnt form: wo stay +i Hilf mus, dorm dn hist madi- 
tig:” yet the difference between this and the dependent 
doitse "...wml du mischtig biflt/ “^.because tnou art 
mighty/ 1 m rather a formal than a logical one. There is a 
eontinuoti^ scale of dependency in the phrases u thou art 
sorely mighty” “for thou art mighty/ u since thou art 
mighty/ l - because that thou art mighty/ nnd while in Ger¬ 
man only the Inst i* regarded m dependsnti in Sanskrit the 
first ts treated as if equivalent to any of the rest, and it» 
verb is accented, according to the general rule for dependent 
duuast Wo nmy re verse the order of the clauses in the 
example we have Utken, and write 




Mfoifln hy Sdprd we atfe; 

and here too we have the verb accented, as if the transla¬ 
tion were “Since thou art mighty, help ns,” “Da du ja 
mciehtig bbt, no hilf uns / while, if closely interpreted, it La 
ratlier r “Thou art surely mighty, (then) help us/ 4 Du bist 
ja nmchtig, (also) hilf uns / the particle hardly exercising a 
stronger force than to establish the relation of the two clauses 
as protons and up*fo#w. 

In almost every instance of the occurrence of % hi, in 
the Athnrvan, it has more or less evidently this sembeondi- 
tionul force. Thus we have 

3tTT 1^ riiMHM FPn^rTR’ 

uyrd } hi kanvafimUianx t&'m aMafoM £&ha*vattm (n. 2 ej. 1) f 
“Since it is a fierce dea trover of the k<mm Y it, the mighty, 
I liave made use off " And again, 

& FT gww T^fr % HFf 

t4 fP vim&CQ hi &inti (vi. 112. S), 

“Let them release him, for they are releasor*/ It would 


* Thu prints tert s™, on (he fitrthttHlj of n33 the KiMuKript*, J*j hut 
the fftocruifllion an. hbovt U m-iiJcoiljr ntcemin\ In tfimnr other cm ak& t 
tLe jaanunaipU cmfovfi d li and fat 
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Ukskma I'urva Uimanyate (sil 4, 0), 

“If he thinks to himself fc I am making a mark; 1 yet ike 
evidence to bo derived from this is not wholly tmajnbtgtioija, 
as it would not be altogether load mumble to suppose dm 
influence of the relative pronoun with which the verse be¬ 
gins to extend ittelf to this part also. 

It is a well known Jhet tkat. by Vedic usage, the particle 
% hi, always accents tko verb witk winch it is conatraed 
(as does also its negative, =1% nahi). This aJso 3 ascribe to 
the conditional force inherent in it Ii is T indeed, otigfnitly 
posseted of no snch force; etymologically, it seems to bo 
merely an asseverativo partition akin with v, ha, and aha. 
It is, accordingly, in the later language not infrequently 
employed as an expletive* to fill out the artificial structure 
of the cloka; and it is sometimes, even in the Vtda, found 
so used, having a hardly appreciable sigiiific^iice in tko sen¬ 
tence in which it occurs. But it is ordinarily made use of 
to accompany and point out a cireutiistanceT which is put 
forward an the ground of, iky reason for, the inducement k>, 
some other action; mid by virtue of this visage, it has ac¬ 
quired a certain degree of causative or conditional force. 
The transition of meaning may lie illustrated by an exam- 

J >11 or two* If we say 11 Help us, thou art surely mighty," 
German “Hill rntt, du list ja mlobtig, 1 *) there is no distinct 
subordination of the latter clause to the former, ami yet the 
second clause b evidently alleged m the reason of the first, 
nnd it h but a step further to say “Help us, for tkoti art 
mighty/ 1 TEse Sanskrit scntenca 

crin ^-4 

prd no am t Ay dst\ 

would ordinarily, and with perfect correetnefiri, be transla¬ 
ted os equivalent to the latter form of the phrase; while it 
would nevertheless, strictly taken, rather correspond to tko 
former. Indeed, ns % hi t Is never allowed to stand at the 
beginning of a sentence in Sanskrit, but m ust id wavs follow 
some other won! and as it thus, although not enclitic, 
holds a subordinate position, it is still more clearly shown 
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3^7 'JW{<ly]'Ur\ 

vdak&m yd'caly M gdyati (ix, M- 48l 

lh ir lie ofa water" (the hymn is extolling the merit of 
hospitable attentions paid to gtie^s) p "lie sings a adinan* 
(fchiu U, " it is of equal virtue with the religious notion of 
singing a Ad man 1 }. Here the cnnditiouahty of the Must 
olaiise seems to be the sulVtcient cause of the accent of the 
verb ; and on the other hand, a comparison of the preoctbng 
clauses, as 

mk d^fr 

bhht vadttti prd xt&nti, 

"If he greets them, he utters praise, 11 would seem to lead 
us to the recognition of ihm rule: that in such a axiuntion the 
verb was left OlthotOM, except when compounded with a 
prejKteilion, in which latter caac lie preposition still rets hied 
the accent.* But this idn^le passage is voi sufficient to es¬ 
tablish a general rule: it is to be hoped that material may 
be derived from the other accented texts which shill dear 
up the matter. There is, so £ir as 1 hare observed, but one 
other passage in the Atharv&it, whera it seems necessary to 
regard u clause its conditional which conlaius no indicatory 
particle; viz: 

^TsOm: FlfTpJffpt ^flvt ^TH 

cUid vojytftih pitaros trii'yam. p&nc&wlamm brahmdiaa * j&m 
daddti (i*. 6, ll\ 

“This Is {i.e. win*) your third (i. e, highest) brightness, vc 
"Fathers, that one gives to a Brahman a goat with five oda- 
wra.” And here the verb is left unaccented, although not n 
compounded one. Whether the accentuation in cither of 
these passages is erroneous, or how the seeming discrepancy 
between them is to he otherwise explained, I must leave an 
open question, until more light can oe thrown upon the sub¬ 
ject from other sources. 

There is one other passage which might appear to re¬ 
quire consideration in this connection: 


* Sc* Umfcy't GtutiMt, g til. L (nnuk), 0 .« iremark 1 ). H. tor imttneo* 
Of thik l iiffrrrrvr^ in uettnitl b*«MB ike tim pte and cunpomte-l wlx 
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been stated to be may be very satisfactorily shown. For 
other particles than those derived from the stem q- + ya, if 
they have a like meaning and possess the same power to 
render the sentence dependent, exercise the same influence 
upon the verb. 

Thus *3njr p &t (which the pada-text divides into m 

if), which means always distinctly +< ifj" and is accordingly 
equivalent to nf^, preserves, as the latter would do r 
the accent of the verb with which it is connected. Instances 
of its occurrence are iL 30- 2. v. 17. 3. S, ett 

But cn t itself without, always losing its proper idgrtifi- 
cation u iuid t n or meaning distinctly 4i if sl is not very infre¬ 
quently made use of to assist in indicating the conditionality 
of a clause, whose verb b then kffc ortho tone. An instance is 

ST p^TTq 

s& t& 'tiipzj juk utj&n n& cd 'fkrffy i rad jbftiqpft (xy. 12, 3) ? 
“And should he give permission, let him sacrifice; and 
should he not give permission, let him not sacrifice. 11 Some¬ 
times, indeed, the particle almost precisely equals zrft, 
as in the following passage: 

1WFT n\n\ ^7T UTT^FTT 

Mhx fier ddaiid punt^iam y&cit&m ca nd dUsati (xih 4. 13), 

" Ungivcn she hamij :l man, if he will not give her when 
demanded*” The condition edity of the clause is the main 
efficient cause of the accenting of the verb; whether the par¬ 
ticle lias a full conditional meaning, or is employed merely 
as an expedient for facilitating the expression, is~n matter of 
minor consequence. The other Aiharvau passages of this 
character are viiL 10. 81. xh S, 23. 29 t 32-40a. 5o f 60. xii 
4 4 ltl, U\ 25* 

Wh ether a clause in any cane, without the presence of a 
word conditioning or indicating its dependent character, 
can be in such wise dependent as that its verb should be 
thereby rendered ortho tone, is a question fur the solution of 
which the Athruwrm hardly presents suifieierat nmtemh 
There is but a single passage which seems to speak clearly 
with reference to this point: 

Ttm Tj 51 
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L 1-6. xviii, 3. 8. In a few of these paf®*ge% however, 
the accent of the verb admits also of being explained in 
smother manner, as. we shall see hereafter. 

Bui on the other hand* it is quite as often the ease in sen¬ 
tences of this diameter that the more obvious mode of dh 
vision is followed* so that the verb remains unaccented. 
Instances arc i. 12 + S. in. 13. 0, viii. 10. 10+ is, 10* 20* 
si, a 10. xv, 12 . 5, 9. xviL 17. xvilh 2. 7 ; 4, II* six. 
10 . 7 z 30 2 ; etc., etc. # 

Before proceeding to take notice of farther instances of 
verbal accentuation in the independent sentence, which are 
to be regarded us more special exceptions to the rules already 
stated, or as isolated and irregular cast's, requiring particu¬ 
lar explanation, we will consider the condition of the verb 
in a dependent danse. 

The Sanskrit^ like the German, distinguishes m a marked 
manner its neccs^orv and dependent from ita direct and in¬ 
dependent claused, by its different treatment of the verb in 
the two cases. But while the German removes the verb of 
the anbordinate sentence from its natural position, and places 
it at the end of the sentence, thus changing, for instance, 
11 Idi habc dem Morme lias Buch gegebea" to "Da ich dem 
Manuc das Buch gegebeu habe, IF the Sanskrit, on the other 
hand, alters in a sdmtL&r case not the poatbon, but the ac¬ 
centuation, of the verb, changing it from eucJitic to ortho- 
tone. Wc have, accordingly, the following general rule; 
the Sanskrit verb retains in a dependent clause its own 
popper accent j and that, too, even at the cost, incase the 
verb be one compounded with a preposition* of the accent 
of the prefixed preposition. 

As in German the dependent clause is wont to be intro¬ 
duced by some word of such signification as necessarily 
conditions its dependency, a relative or a subordinating con¬ 
junction* so also m Sanskrit it generally contains some form, 
of declension or of derivation, from the relative pronominal 
stem zr, ya* The phenomenon* indeed* has on this account 
been always hitherto thus stated: 11 the verb is accented in 
a sentence which, contains a form of n } yh/ ! but it is im- 
possible that we should remain contented with so empirical 
a rule os this; we must inquire in virtue of what principle 
it is that such words have a power to make the verb art ho- 
tone. And that the principle is indeed what It has above 
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Bui there is another cla^ of cases in the Athurvan, in 
which the verb retains its accent in virtue of its initial posi¬ 
tion, while nevertheless it is only by an arbitrary division 
of the sentence that it comes to be looked upon and treated 
as occupying that position. This will be best illustrated by 
an example : 

5tt =fr jfrr HiTriT Eisns h 

d 1 no $6shu hhdjaiiV w pmj&'y&m (vL 66. 2) r 
is Upon us kine bestow upon ns progeny.” This is capable 
of two modes of division; the comma may be placed either 
before or after the verb; we may read u Upon us kine be- 
stow, upon m progeny/' or li Upon us Idne, bestow upon 
ns progeny” The Former is the more natural and easy [ 
but the latter is not inadmissible, even in the English trans¬ 
lation, and is notably easier in the Sanskrit original In 
the first case the verb would be enclitic, in the second it 
would be orthotone ; that in die text it actually does retain 
its accent shows that the sentence requires to be divided in 
the second maimer. Another example is 

HT^JT *P^FT 

jikotit jt/$ bhdvat* Mimalain vd'k (v, IS. 8). 

4< Lingua ejua iu nervum oonvertitur in sogittam vox;" here, 
too, the verb is accented in virtue of the division "Lingua 
eius in nervum, eon vertimr in sagittam vox,” We have, 
tiiun, tho rule, that if the verb be both preceded and followed 
by either a subject or an object, to Mich of which it equally 
in idea belongs, it may be regarded ns directly construed 
with tho latter of tho two, and may accordingly receive the 
accent. 

Instances coming under the action of this rule are not 
very rare in the Ath&rvan. They are* iv, 6, 2 ; 9. 9. v. 18. 
8; 27. 6. vi. 55. 2; 92. 3; 106. 1; 107. 1-1. vii, 4, 1. 
viiL 9.13; 10. 12, IS, 22-29. ix. 5. 37. x. 8. 8. aii. 3. 25, 
48. xiii. 1. 19- 2. 26; 3. 12. xiv. 1, 64. xv. 3. 4, 5,10; 


* I* * te* «f th*M piUnn, Tit TMi 10. 12, IS. 2£-&fr. xt. 4. l-i F ihfl 
Meenl hi*, awin# la a mbimdantMuirng, >K-tn omiiicd tmm the vert* ui tha 
istibliahed leit. and iMpira la be minted, in rtrarduH'g With tlie imjffljftiaaa 
aatbodly of the maxiaficnpth 





From thb list I have omitted, however, all those not m- 
frcqueut cases which come under the operation of the famil¬ 
iar rule given by the Indian grammarians, that a verb is 
accented if immediately preceded by another verb. It is 
perfectly obvious tlmt sucn a case is in reality only one com- 
uig under the general rule for the accenting of a vorh ftt the 
head of its own clause in the sentence: there con be but one 
Anile verb in a single danse; if, then, any verb immediately 
follows another verb, it necessarily occupies the initial posi¬ 
tion, and cannot be encliucbxd. Thus, in the sentence 

FIFTT mm ^.Ufrlm W'4HH 

t/ismA arffJnin iridiifina nahkrUm (vi. 2?. 1), 
the accent of the Becoiid verb Is in no manner owing to tho 
contiguity of the word which precedes it, but to the met that 
it is followed by the only word directly connected with it in 
construe lion • it would squally require to be accented if the 
sentence were thus arranged; 

mm 7 m 4,uhr ^i f 4Pih 

dredmu td&mdi for$dv4m(i nishhrtimj 

and could be made enclitic only by having its own subject 
placed before it; m 

fiftt mm f^fcR mrm 

t&smd arc&mn nhfikrthh kry&vdma. 

We might take one of the sentences previously given, and* 
by altering a little its arrangement seem to bring its accentu¬ 
ation iritbin the scope of the Indian rule ] as 

mr\ mr[ FTFTT *Tl 

grffnd pdtu pd tu tdmo no dhhoxah ; 

whereas in fact the second would still continue to 

retain its accent for the same reason m before, and for no 
other. Farther illustration is unnecessary: it is only to be 
wondered at that a rule so empirical as that of the Indian 
grammars should have maintained Itself so long in currency, 
and that the tree meaning of the phenomenon should not 
have been sootier remarked. 
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And even if the object of the verb precede the latter, it 
does not take away its accent, provided it be also at the same 
time the object of another verb; the? 

♦TFpTFIW FTP7T sTl^T 3$TT 

ydtudhd'nasya swnafMi jah't praj&'m n&yasva at {i. 8. 8). 

Eeic the first verb is accented as standing at the head of the 
pdda y the second its commencing a now clause; the division 
of the sentence tx'ing made between the common object and 
the latter of the two verbs. A similar case, in which a com¬ 
mon subject is regarded as belonging especially to the former 
of two verbs, and the latter one is accented, is 

spfnj ^ fm ^Ni| f4 

$rn<)tti null suhhdgd bSdhutu tmfmd (vii. 4-9. 1), 

It is not very often that a division of the sentence into 
separate clauses thus takes place within the pdda i and that 
at the same time a verb happens to stand first after the divis¬ 
ion. And as the phenomenon is an interesting one, as indi¬ 
cating the necessity that the word to whose accent that of 
the verb is subordinated must be immediately connected in 
construction with the latter, and not a part of any other 
clause, I give hero a complete list of all the instances of its 
occurrence found in the Atharvan. Thev are L 8. 8: 17.2. 
ii. 5. 4 (Lis) ; 10.7. iv, 5. 6; 11.12; 21. i. v. SL 9. vL 3.1, 
2; 4.2? 9.1; 44. 1 ; 77.1; 99.8: 136. 2. vii. 14. 4; 4S. 1. 
viii. 1. 12; 2.3; 4.1,13,19, ir. L8; 6.01; 10.6. s.4.12; 
8- *i6. xii.3.31, xrii. 1.(0; 4.49,55. xvi. 6.1. xviii. 1. 28. 
xix. 45.6 : 49. 6 : 58.4. There is no case in the text in 
which a verb occupying this position is not accented, unless 
it be the following ; 

taptA gharmS duhyate v&m ixhA md/ihn (vii. 73. 1). 

It this is to be translated, as the analogy of the next verse 
seems to indicate, “the jAama is heated; honey is poured 
out to you lor food,” then the verb needs to be accented 
duhy&te, and the reading should be so amended. 

In some of these cases, the accentuation is an important 
indication of the way in which the structure of the Sentence 
is to be understood. 
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As regards the working of ibis rule, it is to be remarked 
liiiit in poetry each pdda, or ultimate subdivision nf the verse, 
is treated as if it constituted an independent id a use, and a 
verb standi i at the bead of it remains ortho tone, even 

though preceded in another jptf da by words directly depend-' 
ent upon it. The following is an instance: 

MTrj^w ^nirS TO^TR 

dhdtur jaws^'a satytna krn&nri pativedanam (ii, 00. 2). 

Other cares are i. 8. S, i; if. 1 ; 31. 1. ii. 9.4, 5. ail. 10. 
12. v. 22. 12. vi. 54. 2; tit*. 3, etc., etc. 

But farther, if the verb is preceded in the sentence or vdda 
oidy by a vocative, it retains its accent. The reason of tins 
is sufficiently obvious. The vocative really form* no part of 
die sentence to which it is attached; it *8 ueiJier subject 
nor predicate; it W a mere excrescence, a parenthesis ; it is 
not, then, so connected in construction with the verb that 
the latter can be made dependent upon it with respect to 
accent. We have, accordingly, 

fllft l^F fwfTTFFT 

*■ “ “ 

rfts vdnd&m&he ivd (iii,17. 8); vipu devd vdsavo rdkshate 7 mdm 
(i. 30*1)* It is unneoessarv to cite more of the numerous 
illustration* of this principle which are to be found in the 
teic t. 

By the first rule* as stated, the verb is made dependent 
for accent only Upon soma word construed directly with it 
If, theu t a sentence be composed of several clauses* a verb 
standing ait the bead of any one of them will keep its own 
accent Instances are 

mg sm mg m*rr jfr w 

pd'tu gr&'vd pfi'tu s6mo no dnhasah (vi. 0. 2); 
tlhd drdtim duidak sijcmdm (ii, 10. T); 

IWvIsHW m^T'lFTR 

—r _ _ 

vievtikarman nimot it y&hy dmd'n (equal to pfiJik nsiad'n) 
(ii. 85. 4). 
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rent object, or other limiting cirvunistMtce, it take* away 
the accent from the verb itself Tube as instances the fol¬ 
lowing clauses. 

tFmmi feT 

ajirbSyo yanty CidtivaMiik (i. 4 1)- g[vd' bhava (iiL 28- 3); 

ff4-ohi Hid4r[$ ^ 

& krn.tna brdhma (iii. 39. 4); tusija bhdjayak *M nah (i. 5.2); 

stpt ^ qr ?tt ^fr j? tmm 

abhi krandaj>rdtr&aya (v 21.4); d' ttfrtf stra jdijaMm (iii. 23.2). 

Even if other unaccented words intervene between the 
accent and the verb, the effect upon the latter remains the 
same : thus 

*^prr fin: 

mddhvnd ti*£ Mandmatri (i. 34.1) ; ndmas it radra krnmah 
(si. 2. 3). 

It i« well known that, by the operation of this rule, the 
Sanskrit verb is in a large majority of cases deprived of 
ila accent. Thus verbal forms of the root wy, few, which 
are perhaps found in the Vedic texts with greater frequency 
and in greater variety than those of any other root, occur 
in the Athorvau four hundred and ninety-eight titties; but 
only one hundred and forty-six, times do they maintain their 
own proper accent; in the remaining three hundred and 
fifty-two instances they are accent teas or enclitic. 

If, however, the verb stands at the head of the sentence, it 
cannot, of course, be euditicized, but retains its accent; thus 

*TT 3TrpJFTFT ^F£TTR n^THT ^ii^H 

daf^dya m&ydtudh&it&n (iv,20,6); vnttfmi e&tr&ndm bS/ift'n 
(vi, 65- 2j, 

This is in accordance with Greek usage, by which a word 
usually enclitic remains ortholone, if it stands first in the 
sentenceL As the Sanskrit has no proclitics, its sentences 
always commence with an accented word. 
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marians occupy with reference to this department of gratn- 
mar the same position as to other departments also; that 
while fhev are laborious and ingenious assemblers and nr- 
ningery of particular facts, their shallow philosophy, and 
luxuriously unnatural and arbitrary method, render them 
utterly unreliable guides for ns to a true knowledge of tin- 
Sanskrit language, since their rates require to I jo explained, 
and limited, and rearranged, by the light of the very facta 
which they attempt to chussifV and account for. I referred, 
at the clufic of my former remarks upon the subject to 
this untitititwGrthin&s of those who Um been our chief nu- 
thorilies with reference to it, and expressed my opinion, that 
a rational and exhaustive theory of the principles producing 
the phenomena of verbal accentuation in Sanskrit, could 
only be arrived at by a cnn.ful study of the phenomena 
themselves, as laid before us in the various accented Veche 
texts. I was then already engaged in a^cmbling from the 
text of the Atharva-Veda all the material which could aid 
in elucidating the matter, all the passages in which the ac¬ 
cent was not determined by, or in accordance with, the most 
general rules of accentuation, and which accordingly sug¬ 
gested more special rules, or appeared to be anomalous und 
exceptional cases; and as I have now completed the collet 
lion, 1 take ibis opportunity of presenting it to the Society', 
hoping that it will be found not without value a* a contribu¬ 
tion to the theory of Sanskrit accent So far as was in my 
power, I have classified and explained the feels collected, 
presenting them in connection with the rules which they 
illustrate, and have thus been compelled to go over in part 
the same ground which I formerly tin versed; i f of a portion 
of them 1 am unable to give a satisfactory account, their 
statement here will at any rate tend to render possible their 
ftrtare explanation, by facilitating their examination by oth¬ 
ers, and their farther"coniparisim with kindred facts, to be 
derived from the oilier accented texts. 

The fimt ant] most general rule tor the accentuation of the 
verb in the Sanskrit sentence is this* In a direct or inde¬ 
pendent sentence or danse of a sentence, the finite verb is 
made enclitic upon any word preceding it which is directly 
connected with it in const ruction. It matters not what part 
of the sentence that word may be which stands before the 
verb; whether subject or predicate, whether direct or indi* 
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av before it, gn connection with a review of a late work 

fZ 1 ro , FPft °f Ber | ln i atl attempt to etate in a new and 
improvotl form the rules respecting the accentuation of the 

f tU #S fa, ¥ «“*“* That such an attempt 
_ ,► ^ evident enough to any oaej who will 
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tey « form- Sanskrit gramma r,f the latest and most elaborate 
work of its class, ana the only one which professes to treat 
the subject m an exhaustive manner. It is not too much 
JUJK ll >«t the account of the phenomena of verbal accen¬ 
tuation which is there presented is entirely unsatisfactory 
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method, that it is in, orderly development from a central 
subordinating the more particular to the more gen- 
end^ and pvmg each spetsW rule it-, due proportion in the 
1 le n 11 ,^ ut ’ 0,1 the contrary, a chafis of rules and 

csMpttotw, empirically stated aud confusedly thrown to- 

JV>nfc. r ‘ T f- 1 1 T J ^ L " not 30 iault of Prof. 
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from the Sansbnt literature itself, he U drawn the materi- 
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sourees; its rniperiecbon* only prove that the native gr^n 
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Snch are die fundamental doctrines, the moral ground* 
work, of the Iranian religion a* reformed by Zoroaster and 
no one can fail to see and acknowledge their noble and ex¬ 
ulted Character, As laid before us in the Areata. they ore 
not unmixed, it is true, with much that is of far inferior in¬ 
terest. In. order to obtain a view of them Lima in their 
native purity, wc have to remove somewhat of the rubbish 
01 ceremonial and outward observance with which they are 
encumbered and concealed, and to pass over in silence some 
features of belief not altogether worthy of them, the aeere- 
tmn, in part, Of a later time. Yet they are really there and 
do m lad constitute the basis on which the whole fabric of 
Iranian religion and philosophy has been reared. It would 
seem as if, m the right haiitls, they might have maintained 
themselves in their purity, and even have led the way to 
something still better and higher, But this has not been 
the case, fiiat corruption and decay which has seemed to 
be the destiny of everything Oriental, has not spared the 
Aoreaetmn religion, Tls external rites, indeed, have mnin- 
tamed themselves with a tenacity truly remarkable: that 
little community of strangers on the western Indian const, 
now the only remaining adherents of a faith which was in 
old times professed throughout the whole vast Iranian terri¬ 
tory, w orship still with the same forms as did their forefa¬ 
thers, three thousand years ago: but the spirit of the ancient 
religion is lost, and ite practices are kept up by the Psiiafe 
lather from habit and a donnish spirit, than from any real 
religious sentiment, or proper understanding of the doctrines 
they Mjmboliz^ 
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by the especial presence of the divinity, were iierfomied the 
chief rites of worship. 

The doctrine* of the Zomantriau religion respecting death, 
and the fate of mankind; after death, are n very remarkable 
and interesting part of it, strikingly exhibiting both it* 
weakness and ita strength, On the one hand, as sickness 
iLn'i death were supposed to be the work of the malignant 

E owcr^ the dead body itself was regarded with superstitious 
orror. It had been got by the demons into their own pe¬ 
culiar possession, nod became a chief medium through 
which they exercised their defiling action upon the living. 
Everything that came into iis neighborhood was unclean, 
and bJ a certain exmnt exposed to the influence? of the ma¬ 
levolent spirit*, until purified by the ceremonies which the 
l flW prescribed. The ^corpse was plainly array■*■.1, and re¬ 
moved as soon as might be from the company of living 
men: but where should it be deposited? neither of the 
pine ulumcnt*, earth, fire, or water, might receive it; &q to 
fe..il their purity would be the worst of crimes: it wlls cx- 
P«*d in a place prepared for the purpose, and left, to be d-> 
round bv bwuitti. and birds of prey, and only after the 
bones bad U^-n thoroughly stripped of flesh, and dried and 
bleached, wss it allowed to bide them a wav in the ground. 
Hut while the laxly was thus dishonored, the different an- 
tine and .separate destiny of the soul was fully believed in. 
Ji the person of whose mortal form the demons had thus 
obtained fWkessioe had been during life n sincere worship- 
per of Maidfl^ if he had abhorred nvil t and striven after 
imth and purity, then the powers of evil had no hold u^>n 
his soul; this, after hovering for a time about its former 
tenement, hoping tor a reunion with it, was supposed to 
V&* away beyond the eastern mountains from which the 
>un rises, to the paradise of the holy and benevolent gods: 
the souls of the unbelieving and the evildoers, however, 
were not deemed worthy of that blessedness, and were 
thought, so it seems, to be destroyed with the body. 

It cannot be ^itd* however, that this belief in immortality, 
to » certain extent, in a future a tale of rewards and 
punishments, formed a prominent foot™ of the Iranian nib 
K 1 Q n «• !in J rnore than of the Indian, or that it was made to 
*-nk-r into she daily practice of life as an everpresent and 
powerful incentive to good conduct. 
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by Betting up an undefined being, Zervan^ferme, “ time un¬ 
bounded, from which were made to originate the two haa- 
tile principles, and for which they sought to find a place 
among the original tenets of their religion by a mLvinterpre- 
taLion of certain passages in the sacred tests! 

Such being the const itution of the uni verse, such the 

G wem by which it was governed, the revelation was made 
the benevolent Creator to his chosen servant for the 
purpose of instructing mankind with reference to their con* 
dition, and of teaching them how to aid the good, how to 
avoid and overcome the evil. The general features of the 
method by which this end was to be attained are worthy of 
all praise and approval. It was by scdulouslv maintaining 
Parity, in thought, word, tmd deed ; by truthfulness, tem¬ 
perance, chastity; by prayer and homage to Ahura-Muzik 
and the other beneficent powers; by the performance of 
good works, bv the destruction of noxious creatures; by 
everything that could contribute to the welfare nud happi¬ 
ness of i he human race. No cringing and deprecatory wor¬ 
ship of the powers of evil was enjoined; toward them the 
attitude of trie worshipper of Mazda was to be one of un¬ 
compromising hostility; by the [lower of a pure and right¬ 
eous walk he was to confound imd frustrate tticir malevolent 
attempts against his peace. Fasts and penance, except as 
imposed by way of penalty for committed transgression, 
wwe unknown. Religious ceremonies were few aua simple, 
for the most part an inheritance from the primitive Arvan 
time; they were connected chiefly with the offering of Horn ft 
(Indian and with the fire f The latter WAS tO the 

ancierit J ranian?, a ad has remained down to the patent day, 
the sacred symbol of divinity. . An object of worship, prop¬ 
erly so called^ it never was ; it was only invited with the 
Mine sanctity which belonged algo to the other elements, 
the pure creations of Abura-Mazda: all were invoked anil 
addressed with hotnage t and it was unpardonable sin to pro¬ 
fane them with imparity. Fire was kept constantly burn¬ 
ing in an enclosed space \ not in n temple, for idols and tem¬ 
ples fa aw been alike unknown throughout the whole course 
of Persian history: and before it, as in a spot consecrated 
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and the seven Amsh&spalidy (Awj/< a-Q^n * fc Immortal 
Idoly-ones^) whose identity with the Aditjas of the Veda 
hits "been conjectured; they appear here, however! with mw 
titles, expressive of moral attributes. The otlu-r god& of 
the original Aryan faith, although they have retained their 
ancient name of datm (Sanskrit have lost their indi¬ 

viduality and their dignity, and have been degraded into 
the demons, the malignant and malevolent spirits^ of the 
pew religion; just as* when Christianity was in trod need 
into Ccmmny, the former objects of heathen worship were 
not id once and altogether scl aside and forgotten, but main- 
Earned a kind of place in the popular belief els mischievous 
spirits of evil The Daevas, together with other classes of 
heinga of like character, form U body of male volant and 
harmful powers corres^nding to the Indian rtikshas* At 
their head, and the chief CEntxKliment of die spirit which 
inspires them, is Anqra-Afainyux (Anmaniuf, Ahnmati\ the 
11 sWid^minded, 11 or “Malevolent;* his name is one given 
hi in as an aniitheais to the frequent epithet of Ahura-Mazda, 
rprfrffrma i uj, H holy-minded,' 1 or ** benevolent' 1 This 
side of the religion came to receive! however, a peculiar de¬ 
velopment, which finally converted the religion itself into a 
dualism. Such was not its character at the jKiriod repre¬ 
sented by the A vesta; then the demons were simply die 
embodiment of whatever evil influences existed in toss nnh 
verse, of all that nmn has to hate, and tear, and sock protection 
against. I 1 his was the Persian or ZorDnstrian solution of 
the great problem of the origin of evil There was wick¬ 
edness, impurity, unhappiness* in the world; but this could 
not be the wort of the holy :uid benevolent Creator Ahum- 
Mazda; the malevolence of Angra-Mainyns and his infernal 
legions must have prod need it Later, however, a reasoning 
and systematising philosophy inquires: how eaine there to 
be such a malevolent being in the lair world of the benevo¬ 
lent Creator? can he have been produced by him? and 
why, if an inferior and subject power, k he not "annihilated! 
or his power to harm taken away ? and then arises the dcn> 
trine that the powers of good and evil are independent and 
tqtiat, ever warring with one another, neither able wholly 
to subdue ii& adversary. This latter pha^ of belief is 
known to have appeared very early in the history of the 
Zoroaatrian religion; the philosophers aided its development 
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a carrying out of tendencies already existing in the general 
religious sentiment, a refbnmitioii of the old established 
creed, which the time was prepared for ami demanded. 
And so it was in the present instance. We are able, by the 
:ud of the Indian Veda, to trace out with some distint’mesa 
the form of the original Aryan faith, held before thescpa- 
oition of the Indian and Persian nations. It was an almost 
pure nature-religion; a worship of the powers conceived to 
l«3 the producers of all the various phenomena of the sen.-i* 
ble creation,-* and, of course, a polytheism, as must be the 
lust religion of any people who without higher light are 
frtnvmg to solve tor them wives the problem of the universe. 
But even in the earliest Vedic religion appears a tendency 
toward nu ethical nud monotheistic development, evidenced 
csjiednlly by the lofty and ennobling moral attributes and 
authority ascribed to the got! Vanina: and this tendency, 
afterwards unfortunately checked and rendered inoperative 
m the Indian branch oi the race, seema to have gone on in 
J cram to an entire transformation of the natural religion 
int0 ™ ethical, of the polytheism into a monotheism; a 
transformation effected especially by the teachings of the 
religious reformer Zoroaster, rt’ia hardly to be questioned 
that Varacfl himself is the god out of whom the Iranians 
made their supreme divinity; the ancient name, however, 
nowhere appears in their religious records; they have given 
him a new title, Ahura* Maria, M Spiritual Mighty-one/ 1 or 
Wiafroae" (A um-tfazda of the Inscriptions; Oromwdts 
and Ormt&d of Lhe classics and modern Persians). Th« 
name itself indicates the origin of the conception to which 
u is given; a popular religion does not so entitle its craa- 
lidn^ T it indeed it brings forth nay of bo elevated and spirit- 
mil a character. Abate-Muxda is a purely epiritual coneep- 
j ’ " 18 dothed with ho external form or human attri- 
butes; he is the creator and ruler of the universe, the author 
of all good; ho is the only being to whom the name of a 
can with propriety be applied in the Iranian religion. 

U her beings ol subordinate rank nud inferior dignity itre 
ih .|ofno measure associated with him in tho sxertise of bis 
authority; such are Mithni, the ancient san^god, and almost 
maeparable companion of Faruqa in the V^ic iuTocatioiis, 
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or belief which have prevailed upon the earth, by reason 
both up the influence which it hm exerted, mid of its own 
intrinsic diameter. It wlls, Indeed, never propagated by 
nti&tionary lulxjrs beyond the limits of Iran ; we know ol 
no people not of Persian origin who accepted it volunta- 
ril v, or upon whom it was ibreed; but it portion on the 
eastern bolder of the Semitic races allowed it to affect and 
modify the various leligiotm of Semitic origin. The later 
Jewish ye]igion is believed by many to exhibit evident prices 
of Zonxisti'ian doctrines, borrowed during tbe captivity in 
Babylonia; and the creeds of some Uricntul Christian sects, 
ns well as of a portion of rise adherents of Islam, have le- 
rived essential features from the same soupcb. But the intiu- 
eoce which its petition only gave It the opportunity of ex- 
mrismgt w as assured to it by its own exalted character. Of 
all the religions of IudoJBuropcao origin, of all the religions 
■pf the ancient Gentile world, it nmy fairly be claimed io 
have been the most noble and worthy of admiration for the 
depth of I& philosophy, the spirituality of its view s and 
doctrines, and the purity of its morality. Valuable notice# 
respecting it bad been "given by the nlaffiiftt] writers, yet 
they had been altogether insufficient to convey a dear view 
even of its then condition in the western provinces to which 
it bad spread, much less to illustrate its origin, and the his¬ 
tory of its development in the land of its birth. Had the 
A vesta no other merit than that of laying before us a full 
picture of the ancient Persian religion, it would be a docu¬ 
ment of incalculable value to the student of antiquity. 

A brief sketch of the characteristic features of this reli¬ 
gion will form a not inappropriate close to a paper on the 
Avesbn 

By the testimony of its own scriptures, the Iranian reli¬ 
gion is with the fullest right styled the Zoroastrian: Zon> 
aster h acknowledged as its founder throughout the whole 
of the sacred writings; these arc hardly more than a record 
of the revelations claimed to have been made to him by the 
supreme divinity. It hr**ot, then, a religion which hap 
grown up in the mind of a whole people, ns the expression 
of their conceptions of things supernatural: it has received 
its form in the mind of an individual; it has been inculcated 
and taught by a single sage and thinker. Yet such a reb- 
gion hi not wont to be an entirely new creation, but rather 
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superior to that of the West. It is well known that the 
modem Persian** are in possession of a traditionary account 
of their nu'e, which professes to cover its whole history, 
from the curliest to the latest times. This account is t-re¬ 
st n to l to ns in the grant poem of Finlusi, the Xhah Sameh, 
Rook qf Kings, one oJ the earliest and moat Jiimons pro¬ 
ductions of the oew era of Persian literature, and one of 
the most rattmrkable works which any Oriental literature 
can Ixiast; a true epic, in which the mythic and heroic le¬ 
gends of the olden time, after bring long preserved and 
handed down by tradition, laid up in the national memory, 
and worked over, and developed, and systematised, by the 
national, rnttul, arc finally red need to form, anil woven to¬ 
gether into one connected story, by n national poet, whose 
vers inn is then universally accepted, and becomes the ac¬ 
knowledged and credited history of the people. In ihk 
epic we read nothing of the Achsemmidnn kings: that 
proudist fH-ri<jii ot' Persian empire is pass'd over without a 
notice : in its earliest accounts figure parsonages respecting 
whom itecidental liistory is silent: the struggle which con¬ 
stitutes its central point of interest is not that between Asia 
and Europe for the dominion of the civilizer] world, but 
that between Iran and Tunm. the Persian and Turkish 
raees, for the possession of the Iranian territory. There 
whs a time when this strange history was u puzzle to the 
student of Oriental antiquity; when, in the apprehension of 
aome, it cast doubts upon the authenticity of the classic ac- 
counts; when attempts iv«e made to analyze it r and extract 
from it a true hist* .n e element Knw the A vesta has solved 
the ridfUe ; it Iuls nltoivii 1 I 10 mythic criers of many of the 
[wraonnges and ev ents presented'as historical, and has e.vhib- 
the motives which directed the papular mind in itsselee- 
tioa of the circa instances which it retained, and in their com¬ 
bination. It has, then, at least explained the origin of the 
nati ve traditionary history, and determined what part shall 
1 :h_» assigned to it in the reconstruction of the actual history 
of the race, • 

The proper office of the A vesta, however, is to inform us 
respecting the moral and religious tenets and institutions i>f 
the ancient Iranian people. Aud its importance in virtue 
of this office is not to bo lightly estimated Tin- Zorons- 
trian religion is one of the most prominent among the forms 
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Such is the race of whose ancient language and literature 
the A vesta, together with the trfuiriationa and related frag* 
menus acoompnn y\ng it r m t save & few inscriptions, the onlv 
surviving representative. From such remains, of course, wo 
do not look for direct contributions to the external history 
of Irani. Nor is that what wp especially to be desired. The 
general features of the story were already before us, derived 
from Giber ounces. WbnL we meet wanted in addition was 
dear and reliable information pis to the genealogical relations 
of the Persian people, and such cm insight into their native 
character* add such a view of their earliest institutions, as 
should serve for a key to the after developmeuL of boLh T 
and to the relations of their various recorded phases* When 
we recall with what pmu-s-tiikiiiig industry had been want to 
be collected from the classic authors n scanty list of Persian 
words, of doubtful authenticity! for the purpose gf shedding 
light upon the position occupied by that people Ltinong the 
races of men, we sec clearly of what value is the abundant 
supply gf' evidence furnished by the A vesta. The modern 
Persian showedsarisfiurtorily* it IS true, that Iran was peopled 
by a mce ol fndo European origin; but it is a language of 
go altered and modernised a form* that hardly more thun 
this general conclusion could have l>ecn derived from it with 
anv certainty. Its deficiencies might have been partly sup¬ 
plied by the Cuneiform In* in prions of the Achat 1 meui dan 
monarch*, yet it was mainly by the aid of the Avestnn that 
Lb esc were themselves deciphered and made available. The 
whole field of Persian ethnology and philology baa Ik?™ 
brightly illuminated by the A vesta, and made one of the 
best understood, as well as most instructive and interesting, 
of all those which arc open to science in this department. 
But in one or two important particulars the A vesta add^ T 
directly and in directly, to our knowledge even of the ex¬ 
ternal history r >f rim Iranian peoples. The classic writers 
bad dealt almost cxdu&Ivdy with the western provinces, 
and without this now authority we should have known little 
of the eastern and northeastern regions of Iran ^ we should 
never have suspected that the latter were not only the m^t 
ancient home of the race, but also the birthplace of its eivi- 
lusariou find religion ■ the true national centre, whose ini* 
portanev iu the general sum of the national history, as cli¬ 
mated by popular recollection and tradition, was decidedly 


of the condition of that primitive epoch when die Indian 
:md Peraan peoples were still dwelling together, one nation 
iu language institutions and territory; an epoch a thousand 
7«tra more remote in the annals of the family than is 
reached even by Greek tradition. 

Inm itself apart from the genealogical relations of its 
people, ia of eonaequenc® enough to render the fullest ditto- 
tratEon of its history a thing greatly to \m desired. From 
the earliest commencement of recorded history down to the 
present time, it has been eminent among the 'nations of the 
e.arth. The extent of Persian empire in its period of highest 
gli>ry is hardly surpassed by that which Roman dominion 
attained centuries later. Its overthrow by the Macedonian 
conqueror was but u momentary fall; we "might almost say, 
mly the overthrow of a corrupt royal ty and nobility. Undvr 
the Parthian and Sassgmiau dynasties Iranian nationality 
TfiL-vserted itself, and its new life was far from inglorious. It 
sank again, completely and finally, as it deemed, before the 
onset of Mohammedan valor and religions enthusiasm, yet 
it reacted powerfully iq^n its conquerors- the influence 
exerted by Persian culture upon the comparative]y uncivi¬ 
lised Arab tribes was great and controlling; their 'literature 
and aetenee had in a great measure a Persian origin. And 
once more Iran raised iLs head; alter three hundred years 
of servitude, there was vet vigor of life enough left in the 
utd race to penetrate^ and animate anew with a Persian spirit, 
fven th«jbrdg® doctrines and institutions which bad been 
imposed upon it: its independence w:ls at least partially 
recovered, and with iho eleventh century commenced a new 
^■ni of Persian literature, whose productions ara the most 
brilliant dowers grown, on eastern soil* The names of Fir- 
du,si p of Ilnfijfij of Jan ii..of rfundi, ,juu ’worshipped in the East, 
and hf jnorod in the West ; their works have more of that 
mtrmsic literary merit which endeara them to all timer&nii 
countries than any others which Oriental nations hove 
originated Arms and literature have combined to extend 
Persian influence far beyond the limits of Iran; it Is felt all 
the way from Constantinople to Calcutta, Turkish and 
Hindustani are thickly set with Persian wonls; Persian m 
the language of conrta, ind of the elegantly educated, and 
Persian clauses niv the favorite models for imitation m every 
branch of composition. J 


nf years have done to efface It Wie have, than., before ns 
for"n task the investigation of the history of this family 
ns a family; we have not only to follow up, far as their 
records wm allow, the story of each separate member - we 
have to strive to penetrate beyond this into the darkness 
of the ante 'historic period, t« discover the placo where they 
dwell together, the conditions which were common to them 
idl r the epoch of their diapereion, the wandering and adven¬ 
tures of each on its way to the po«se»kiii of the seat in 
which we finally find it established. As the material* of the 
investigation. we have the languages of the various nations, 
and such information as we can glean respecting the begin¬ 
nings of their history. And, of course, the further back we 
canra nny instance penetrate, the nearer will be chit approach 
to the primitive time, the more direct the light which will 
be thrown upon the common antiquity of the family. This 
shows ns how we have to estimate the val ue of the ancient Per- 
si an history, Persia ia, in a certain sense,. the elder brother of 
the family 1 and deserving of especial honor from the rest, 
since it was the first to assume that importance in the ey*?s 
of the world which the fiwiilj has ever since maintained, 
and promises henceforth always to maintain; the prominence 
of the Indo*Buropeati races, ;lh actora in the grant drama, of 
uni vernal history, commenced wilh the era of 1\ reiati empire. 
And the Arslan language, and the Persian institutions, ns 
represented to us by the A vesta, lead us hack nearer to the 
primitive period than do those of anjr other nation, with the 
exception only of the Indian, It is especially, however, 
us an auxiliary to India, that Persia offers contnbulions of 
v alnc to general In do-E 11 nip;-a n h istory. It is now becomi s tg 
ftvmilmriy known how much the latter depends for its illus¬ 
tration upon Indian areha^logy ' t how that the antiquity and 
wonderful conservation of the language of India, the San¬ 
skrit, the original simplicity of U* earlier recorded cuKioma, 
and the primUtvencss of its myths and traditions, render 
them more direct illnstratbns than any other information 
wo possess of the slate and condition of the family prior to 
its aitpeRion. But the relation between Persia and India 
b so intimate that each essentially aid? in the comprehension 
of the others the Vela and A vesta, those two most vene¬ 
rable documents of Indo-European history, illuminate each 
other's pages, and, taken together, lay before our eyes a vc w 



to lament and disapprove. An increased value, of cuuiw, 
is conferred upon any literary remains by superiority of 
absolute merit, when considered simply as works of the 
It union mind, without reference to the place or period of their 
production ^ and again, if they bo regarded m the light of 
bistoncal documents, it ia plain that the higher their char- 
acter, the higher was the in toll ecttud and moral development 
of the nation which originated them, and the more important 
Will be the illustration of its history, and the more valuable 
the instruction to be derived therefrom. But vet the story 
oi the human mind is hardly less full of intercut in iis weak- 
ny-ws, imperfections, and errors, than in its successes and 

E roudcst triumphs, and lessons ill most as noteworthy are to 
a learned in the one con; as in the other. The'sum of 
interest attaching to the history of an ancient people will 
depend, not solely upon the degree of culture, or t be extent of 
empire, to which that people may have attained, but also 
upon its position, connections, and influence, and upon the 
ability of its records to throw light upon the condition and 
tales ot other peoples in whom we also feel a high interest. 

Let us take, then, briefly, such a view of Persian nation¬ 
ality and culture, in their history and relational as will 
enable us to appreciate die value of the new illustration of 
them which lh furnished by the A vests. 

In the drat place, the Iranian people is of our own kindred, 
a branch ol the groat Indo-European family, to which we 
along with all the most highly civilised races of the present 
ago, belong. Its history, accordingly, constitutes a part of 
the history of this most important division of the human 
race, * rom the separate contributions of each member is to 
be made up the general story of the family; and tire complete¬ 
ness of this, and therefore the lull understanding of each 
part of it, requires that liie fates of no people of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean origin should fail to be rehearsed in it. The Indo- 
European nations are a band of brothers, descended from 
one ancestor; they bad nil a common starting point, and for 
a time, a common history, widely scattered lie thev now' are 
over the lace of the earth j they hod common beliefs and 
institutions, and a common language, different as they seem 
to be in all these respects to one who regards only their 
present condition ; there is a latnily likeness among them 
distinguishing them from all other nations, much as thousands 


interpretation, both in the East and in the West, from its 
origin down to tha present rinse. It may now be inquired 
what advantages we are to derive from our possession of if; 
bow it is to us a valuable recovery from among the lost 
treasures of ancient literature* Such questions were once 
asked in a disparaging and contemptuous spirit; Anquetil 
waa derided by some of his contemfiorariea fir having suf¬ 
fered u farrago of nonsense and puerilities to be palmed off 
□non him by his B&m teachers as the works of the sage 
Zoroaster ; for having wasted his seal and efforts in acquiring 
for Europe a worthiest text, which had - chum upon our 
regard or study. And it is true that if the object sought to 
be attained by bringing the A vesta to the West had been 
the acquisition for the latter of new treasures of profound 
wisdom, elevatedTeligious sentiment, and inspired and inspir¬ 
ing |>oetry, then the undertaking could not (je regarded m 
crowned V 1th sueces. Much of the reproach of in&iUil 
emptiness brought against the work as intc rpfeted by Anque- 
til belonged, it is true* only to his interpretation of it, yet 
the minute details of n trivial ceremonial, and the monoto¬ 
nous rejpetitions of formulas of praise and homage, of which 
it is actually, to a eousiderabk extent, made up, us well ns 
its depiction of conceptions and customs absurd or offen¬ 
sive were not calculated to attract by virtue of their own 
intrinsic interest. Such, however, is "not the point of view 
from which the value of n recovery like this will now be 
judged; such are not the aims and expectations with which 
we study the records of primeval thought end culture; we 
do not go to them to learn religion, or philosophy, or aci* 
mocj nor to have our hearts touched and s waved by the 
Furpasricg power of poetic thoughts mid fancies; we go to 
read the early history of the human race, to trace out the 
efforts of man to comprehend, and make himself master of, his 
eireimistuucesto obtain light respecting the origin of ideas 
and institutions; to derive information as to the relationship, 
and intercourse, and mutual influence of ancient nations. It 
would enter into no cultivated mind now to question the 
high worth of writings of undoubted authenticity coming 
down from :i remote antiquity, because they were found to 
be deficient in literary merit, when judged by modem 
standards; or because in the character of the mind they por¬ 
trayed, and the conditions reflected in them, there was much 
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labor of many students, nor tan ire bone to*ee it ever more 
tbun approximately accomplished. Now the work of pre- 
se tiling to a wider- Lrclu of inquires ajid investigators a tho¬ 
roughly reliable interpretation of the Iranian scripture 
muHL m tii- main, keep pat* with this orilieai treatment of 
Itieir lest; and all resolls lounded upon a present traosJaduu 
oi them must be received with some lUgreo of caution. 
J here was a lime wheti AnquetiJ a version was impiidtly 
accepted as an authority; now that its utter unreliabilitv is 
deuriv proved, there is nothing to take its plave in the jk'ii- 
end estimation. Spiegel would not himself claim, in behalf 
01 Ins (.ran slat ion of the Veadidod, nut tiling more than an 
approximate correotncsa. Dm thereon* special reasons why 
j lls ' v ' :,r k is Itsas BJitisihcttiry than finch u work might have 
j h L - iS cxpetricd to be made even now. Ho tins constituted 
ij jj u^lf tho particular advocate■ and patron of the native tnv- 
uj t ]onu 1 Inkrpivtutio ii m giving it an undue prominence among 
the aids to die eotnprnhansion of' it* original; be has teemed 
to make it lib first principle to 1* true to the tradition, as he 
imdenstaoda it, and only his second io be true to the text 
Hut all experience haa who wit, with regard to these squalled 
trudjuoiial interpretation that they ore unsafe guides, Ime- 
cura *° ™d uncnLiea^nceutftomed to (bi&i in upcwi their texts 
tlie conceptiatw and dogmas of a later period. Nor is there 
anything m the character of the Zend which should make it 
m to the general rub; it lino, rather, its own 

especial dL'iieteiicies and difficulties, as bring composed in an 
ensure and hitherto only partlaJljr understood dialect. If 
hpiGcel hm, as Weetergiuird maintain c»nt£dly miaappra- 
heutlcd the ciuvmctor of the Bektevf t regarding a peculiar 
:uhI much in tire ancient language what in, in fact, only simple 
I ar^i, disguised by a strange and artificial orthography, then 
it ts ck-ur that his tnuialntiou «ij the Avi r-Li, innate chiefly 
through the Zend cannot ho otherwise than a very imper¬ 
fect j^rk, howe ver much we may have to be grateful to him 
ior his contribution toward the nccomplLdmient of a torfk 
beset with so many and so great difficulties When an 
accurate vemonof the Zortmatrian scriptures bat length of- 
jfcrcd to the world, it will owe not a little to the htbora of 
E ncdJich SpiegcL 

We have thus reviewed the history of Ehe A vesta, and . ,f 
the inborn which have been devoted to its preservatEoe and 
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early history of Persian culture and relij^ion, as &ho respect¬ 
ing the history of lheZoroastrin.ii writings mm their introduce 
ticm to Lbc knowledge nf the West It is farther followed 
by three essays treating, respectively, of the influ¬ 

ence of the Semitic religions upon the ancient Pendun n±lh 
gion, of the age of the HuEVaresh or IVklnvi language, and 
uf the eomposttfoit of the Vendidad ■ while each chap Let of 
die translation h prefaced by a more or Jess extended expli* 
aatlon of im contents and their significance But this trans¬ 
lation itself, although undoubtedly a great improvement 
ujhjo that ol AuquetiJ, cannot be regarded as an entirely 
socijessJul wurkj nor cun implicit couth lenco t>e placed in it 
as an tccurate version of its original Indeed, to furnish a 
fiatigfsietory interpretation of the A vesta is obviously a tosh 
ol Ikr greater dimmilty than to pretiaro a first edition of its 
texiK, E or the lattor T all acecabiblc materials had been 
assembled: it was not to be hoped that any manuscripts uf 
value still remained to be discovered in the Orient, still leas 
that additions would bo made to the sum of the writings 
already known. Western scholarship had onlv to iwiMr» ft 
thu; material as it was, and to construct from St, as a basis 
ibr farther study, the best test which its condition allowed. 
But this is, after alt, only a tirst step in die process of inves¬ 
tigation: the criticism which has hitherto attempted only to 
restore tuts original of the existing manuscripts, has now 
before it the harder task of bringing out the internal char¬ 
acter and relations of the text, of sepeunting w hat has been 
wrongly combiner! anil re-combining what hns been wrongly 
separated, of detecting interpolations and discovering I Lieu me, 
of reeogniriug corrupted passages, and either amending them 
into intelligibility, or condemning them us hopeless; of aualy- 
s^rig the whole, in short, into its component elements, and 
determining their source and value. And all this lor a tvork 
of which die language hits been for two thousand yearn 
cximet. and is to be restored to knowledge almost igolely by 
toe indirect mean* of a comparison with kindred and more 
lnteJJigibk dial^t*. It is somewhat as it the English bad 
been long a dead kngyage^ and it wore required to restore 
Ms]ton a 1 arndiae Lost^ ita only remaining record, from a few 
ujaeeurato, fragmentary. and confused manuscripts, by the 
jnd of Car m a n and Swedish. Such an undertaking requires 
for its -execution a long term of years, and the concurrent 
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general critical principles upon which Spiegel^ text k oon* 
strutted an? much the ^me as those followed by Wester- 
gaanj; ha aims to gi ve the beat readings which are supported 
by manoaoript authority, venturing to alter and amend only 
in cases where the error and its correction are alike palpable 
and unquestionable. He doe:? not claim, of course, to have 
succeeded always in selecting the reading which will finally 
be found preferable to the rest* but he furnishes, in the crit¬ 
ical apparatus given along with the text, full materia] for 
testing and correcting the latter. For the Pchlevf version 
no critical apparatus is given, although the lexi of it in in 
part founded upon two manuscripts presenting quite diffor- 
ent readings, and although the very defective State of onr 
knowledge of the language* or mode of writing, would seem 
to render such an aid to our study of it highly desirable* or 
a! most indispensable, SpicgeFs edition is very handsomely 
printed, at the Imperial Office in Vienna, but in one respect 
is decidedly inferior to the less elegant Cojrt-nhngcn work: 
while the latter m evidently arranged with a view to aiding 
jv^mueb as possible the practical study of its content?, the 
other reems rather intended to look ay Oriental as may be, 
and lacks, acccrdingly, all page-headings and nuiidjcred'divi¬ 
sions of the text* so as to render it next to impossible to rind 
a passage sought for, Or to verify a citation, 

Noeyntinuation of Spiegel's work has appeared since 1853, 
nor is any know n to have been announced;* it seetn?- not. 
unlikely, therefore* that he baa given up the design of pub¬ 
lishing further portions of the text* as being already fully 
brought before the public in the <dilioTi of Wealergaard. 
The latter h&% moreover* extended his original plan so as to 
include the publication, in a separate volume* of the Zend, 
or Pehlcvi version of the A vesta, excepting that part of it 
already made public by Spiegdp and of Ncrioffimgh*is San¬ 
skrit translation. 

The translation of the Vcndidad by its German editor 
appeared even before the completion of the text itself, namely 
in 1352. It is preceded by an i a t reduction, in which are 
given at soma length the tranalator’s views respecting the 

* Since the ftboT&TOIt WrilEra, ItmT* Erased, bv a private Letter 

frciiH OrPtcLUir, thfll h wOofld T^itLims of Av^tn. ink ext anti t nn* fn. 

two, i* pijAg U#Ugh Lbc mm «. The letter apemis aL.ii of a dew HiiiYirctfi 
fmraffiar. by the hame ftiflliwr, vhkh Jina m\ yet come to Liml iy 
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arrangement of the volume m very convenient and practical; 
the character made use of, indeed* is ungraceful, ill sustaining 
comparison with that employed by Burnout' and Spiegel ■ but 
the division? of the text are distinctly marked* to facilitate 
refe*t?nct\ and all notes are given on the same page with the 
text to which they refer. Of the time when the appearance 
of the remaining* volumes of the work nnty be looked for* 
we have no notice, but can only hojie that it will be as b®on 
ns is eojMtsleni with their thorough ami careful preparation. 
The community of scholars* already thankful lor the com¬ 
plete critical text of the A vesta m long wailed for, will had 
with added joy "and gratitude the lexicon and gmutiuLr 
which filial] render i m contents aocesaibte to other than the 
few to whom they have hitherto betm confined* 

The other editor is Friedrich Spiegel* Professor in the Ed 
langen Univemity, in Bavaria. The numerous references 
already made in thia paper Lo hb various works will liars 
Indicated the prominent position which he occupies in the 
history of the later investigations into Iranian antiquity m 
connected with the A vesta. For sonic years, in met, ike 
most important contributions made to the general knowledge 
of the subject proceeded from him, in die term of essays 
communicated to the best-known German peritttkiftle, or, in 
one or two-cases, of independent works of some extent. Ail 
these w cto k however, to be regard®*? as preparatory studies 
for the great work of the complete publication and interpre¬ 
tation of the A vesta, which their author was known to have 
in bond. His plan included the srnne texts, of coarse, as me 
presented in "W estergnard « edition, and the manuscript mate- 
rinl at his command was nearly the same as that inade*uso 
of by the other editor. With the A vesta was to be given 
also its Zend, or Pehlevi interpretation* and, m a separate 
work, but accompanying as nearly as posable each portion 
of the published texts, a translation of Lbein into German* 
together with explanatory notes, and essays upon special 
points of interest in Iranian archeology* The lirst volume, 
containing the Yendidad, has been already for some time 
before the world, in both formn, text and translation-* The 

* Avenue die litil^gvn Setiriftra der Xum vnlcn Mil* ira G™U- 

tf*** JJunnii d*T Hujcttrt^ Lbe™ULJIS[? TOti Dr, tV. SMgtl 

I. Ruid: drr Vcqdidiwi Wien: \UX Sts, pp SS r & 4 i3, nnd 21 fl r uni 

diii ^eU‘. Am dt’m GrurujteXlc uVcwlK, mit sinter Rfebkbt auf 
dig TraJitlTw, t* q Dt. Yr ■■ Spiegel Ertffer B,wl: dor YmididHd Leip^f r IM3- 

0*0, pp, flyg, 
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ssuitm original of the existing maimucn'pt^ a task simple 
™“ • sS y irl 113 pain features, l.ut exeee-lingiy difficult, unr! 
jii !, rp]F-x.iiig in its details. He Ims made the oldest manu- 
SMTipu in every case hi* main authorities bur him not Imi¬ 
tated to deviate from them when later ones have seemed to 
il only by accident, n preferable ending: 
and lie has even ventured upon emendations of his own, 
when there was an utter disagreement of authorities,' evident 
uuii^ a corrupt text, or when the analogy of parallel passage, 
or the plain requirements of the ^ense, seemed to authorize 
theni. In the toot-notes to each p:ige he has given a selec¬ 
tion only from the various readings offered by the different 
manuscripts namely, appeared to him to have any 
value, leaving out mimmembk- errors of tran^riptbn, and 
slight and unimportant variations from the text he has 
adopted. In this way he has unquestionably rid his work of 
a great SwmIj of worthless and cumbersome matter, hut, on 
the other hand, he may, in not a lew instances, have excluded 
a tm-* reading, or what might have suggested such, It is, 
m the present suite of our knowledge of the Avisauia kfoguage, 
n matter of some risk to allow one a self the liberty of making 
a sparing selection of von oils readings: it is difficult to say 
what valuable hint may not now and then be hidden in a 
lyaihug apparently worthless; and then, farther, considering 
the unsettled condition*of Atcstu orthography* difierencej* 
which would Otherwise he insipj fleam tnaj assume often 
a certain importance. It is the opinion of Roth,* and deserves 
the corcfiil eonsidembnn of laborers in this field, that the 
dresa into which the A vesta was re-written at the time 
*4 its hist compilation was not altogether suited to it, and 
tliLU the ruins of transcription were not in all poinia defi¬ 
nitely established* or consistently followed, bv the ooenpilctfL 
so that theorthogrtohml confusion of the texts is at least in 
part original, and tfic true phonetic Form of the language is 
yet to be restored - in acoomplishmg which, the metrical 
portions of the Ya^na will render essential service, The 
jHcautmcfis of the critical Uppar&tus given bv Wefltcrgtord 
may accordingly prove to he the weak point of his edition 
of the Av&tnn texts: it would Tint, perhaps be easy to find 
other matter in his work open to criticism. The form and 
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European languages, and an exitibition of their present con¬ 
dition,and distribution. The third and coMudUig volume 
would Lbsn present a translation of all ike Avcstan texts, 
with nates on its deviations from die native interpretations 
as expit-Sticd in the Pehlevf and £?an=krit translations; and 
fartbennorO, a view of the civil and religions institutions of 
the people among whom the Avista originated, and a com¬ 
plete history of the nations of Iran, down to the time of the 
destruction of IranIan nationality by the Mobttmtnedxiifl, 
The whole, though published in Copenhagen, was to be in 
the English kuigimgc, which the author is able to use cor¬ 
rectly and intelligibly although nqt wilh elegance. The full 
lealim^si of this nmguMcont plan, which includes not only 
a complete and critical presentation of the new material for 
die study of Persian antiquity, With all the aids that can bo 
furnished to those wishing to naike m: of it, but ml so the 
freon stray tb tn, by its help, of the whole fabric of Persian 
philology;, nichwology, and history, must kr, of course, the 
result of yearn of patient and devoted labor ; nor is it to be 
mppoM!d that the execution of such a wort in a manner 
entirely satisfactory lies within the power of & single scholar, 
or jx-rfmp* of a single generation of scholars, What ia jms* 
mbs- 1 to the learning and ingenuity of one man, the Danish 
editor will doubtless acoomplisL He lias- but recently made 
hini^lf known as an investigator in this field of study, but 
the Ability which ho has shown in others justifies high 
exjjocUkLions, and the learned world in looking forward with 
jErreut interest to the completion of his undertaking, Ils_s 
drat volume, containing the Avcstan text, with critical not*^, 
ha* already appeoivl; ibt publication wiw begun in 1S62 and 
finished ia 1 SoE # fn a full and interesting preface, prefixed 
to the volume, iso explains what he has undertaken to accom¬ 
plish in it. He describes the material which he hag made 
of tracing out. so ffcr Jisis possible, the history and mutual 
Millions of 1 hi- different manuscripts, Flo then proceeds to 
an examination of the history of the texts themselves, their 
collection in iht ir present form, acid their preEKrrvatiou, nfrnr- 
ing at the general conditions which ha ve been already staled, 
alkivo. It has bceei his endeavor, then, to restore the Sas- 

* JJtfhiKtTt+tJ k, «kf ihc Tklb^nt. ■ El h, ji-- inf tho Zc mmi^L'd *,n<t Ihlei*- 
wi ^ * HSrtiOMiy, grannnw h ic. ( by N. L. W. itcnraJLPil VoL I Thu 
Aind T ttUL CopeoJittgra.: lie, pp 2S »»d 43*. 
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% Humouf himself Of such facilities the German schol- 
:ira, in particular, had no: failed to avail themselves. So 
P°J’Pt during the whole course of Buraoufs labors had 
Wn pursuing independent investigations, especitiliv into 
the grammatical forms of the Avestaa kmgttaee, the rwults 
of which were made public in his Comparative Grammar of 
the JMo-Eurojieati Lnngwgea Lassen, Benii-y, Boltzmann, 
and others, had made from time to time contributions of 
value to the knowledge of the A vesta : Both had, in more 
than one striking article, illustrated various points in the 
ancient Iranian religious or traditionary history. Brock- 
lmuH ( in 1850, furnished iui exceedingly practical and useful 
Jid to the gener:iJ study t in the lorm of a triuL^ri|iLj(jn into 
Liam characters of the text of Ruruoufs Yendidad-Sade, 
with the various readings of an edition which the Pdrsfe 
themselves had put forth in Bombay (13327), a complete 
index \ etborntUr nnd a g)riasiLTy p containing a summary of 
chf expkDiition^ of words find fbnus w hich bnd up to that 
lime been given by various scholars. 

During the past few years, however, two scholars of emi- 
nence have Itfeu separately engaged in the preparation of crit¬ 
ical editions of the whole Zoro&striati scriptures. One of 
tlhere isi \vhsterjgiuird, a, Dime, Professor of Oriental LuDgungesi 
in the Uuivemty of Copenhagen, well known to all Sanskrit 
eehokre by his valuable Radices Lingua' Sanserifs. He 
inherited, m a manner, the task which Rask and Olsbauscn 
had undertaken, but had failed to accomplish. He had at 
bn* command, as the materials of his proposed work, the 
manuscripts brought home to Europe by Rash, Anquetil and 
otbera, and dejjorited in the libraries of Copenhagen, Baris, 
Lomlom and Oxford, as well as some which he had himself 
collected in the course of a journey through Persia and India, 
undertaken partly for the purpose, and executed under the 
patronage of the Danish government, in the yeara 1S42—13, 
The plan was a very comprehensive one. His linst volume 
was intended to include all the texts in the true Avestan 
language (commonly culled Zend) which compose the sacred 
canon, together with critical notes and various readings. The 
second was to comprise a complete vocabulary, and a gram¬ 
mar, which latter should include, also, a comparison of the 
Avestan with the other Iranian dialects, a history of nil the 
Iranian tongues, & comparison of them with the other Indt> 
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other kindred languages, ancient and modern, furmdied a 
tine to the mining of words. In this way it was possible 
to t^rt tlic corrceLiitiss of tine Pars! interpretation, amend its 
errors, and arrive at an understanding of the texts more 
accurate by Far than their native possessory could bnas*. 
The chief record of BurnonPa labors w bis Comment Aire 
sur le Yacna, Tome I } published in Paris in 1533, This 
contains, in the form of a commentary upon a portion of 
text, a collection of very extensive and detailed researches 
into the language and matter of these writings, and the 
proper method of their interpretation. It was upon such a 
scale, however, that the whole large quarto volume, qf BOO 
pnjg m contained the exposition only of the first of the sev¬ 
enty-two little chapters, or of the Yftrnn: such a work 
evidently could never be carried on to a cotBj»Ietion t and 
in fact even no continuation of it ever api^ftred. In the 
Journal Aaiatique of 1840-46* BnreouF did indeed take 
up and treaty in a similar manner, but with less detail, the 
ninth chapter of the same text, yet, before it was gnite fin¬ 
ished, his attention was so drawn off by Other subjects that 
he seems lo have laid the study of the A vesta entirely aside, 
and even had his life been longer spared, it ia not probable 
that he would have made farther contributions oi import¬ 
ance to it: at any rate, the task of elaborating and publish- 
mg a critical text and interpretation or the whole A vesta 
would never have been accomplished by him: even lie fore 
hi* lamented death, which took place in 1852, this had 
passed out of his hands into those of others. It was hoped 
that be might have left behind him material of value, ml 
nothing was found among his papers in such a state m 
should render ita publication advisable. We have omitted 
to mention in its chronological order the publication, in 
1829—M p under his superintendence arid by his care t of a 
lithographed facsimile of the finest of AnquetvFs manu¬ 
script^ containing thy Yendidad-Sade, Thi^, a! though a 
costly work* and furnishing, of course, a very incorrect text, 
aided materially to render these writings more gene rally 
accessible, and to furnish to other scholars the menu* of 
critically examining, or of adding to, the results arrived at 


* PohtWwU 1 Luo Mpm-Mily, with titta Etude* ■tit Ik LiDgiit* *ur 
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bii/lily inaccurate, and ho fell of errors ex to be hardly reli¬ 
able even as a general representation of the meaning of its 
angind Among the manuscripts brought borne by An- 
quutij, however, be found an other translation, ktullbabk lo 
hun, winch was phinty much more faithful than that of the 
l rend) scholar: this was the Sanskrit Herein n of ihe Vacua 
by JSanoseugh, mentioned above. He was forced, then to 
Conclude that, during the three centuries which kid elapsed 
between ISerioscngh and AnquetO, the Pfrsls must h ar ,- 
lost m a mat degree the knowledge of their own racred 
writings, Bui, it rnuy be remarked here that Spiegel has 
p-mee -MHlcjivorei to show* that Anqtietilb inWurwrv was 
nine not entirely to the ignorance of bis Piitf instniron* 
but m part also to his own faulty method of comm union ling 
with ana mieiTogatmg them; inasmuch as be seemed to 
Have obtained from them hardly more than ail Interpretation 
ot the separate words of the text, which be then himsclfl 
more or les* success, oanvurted into a eonnt^Uxl trains 
ation. Accordingly, Eurnnuf could not do otherwise than 
mv Aequo hi natde, and commence rather with the help of 
Ncnosengh the task ,>f investigating the Y^mi anew-, to 
di^er its true meaning. But be bv no m inis mde him- 
sdi n slavish follower of bia Indian authority. The San¬ 
skrit gram mar and lexicon were a scarcely less direct and 
in many important respects a tm.ro reliable, guide bj the 
knowledge ot the Ayestan language, than the translation 
itself: and Burnouf s farailianty with the former, rare for 
ttmt period, furn ish i d the true medium of sekutitk invtsli- 
gatioTi to a mind that was admirably qualified to perucive 
and make use of its advantages. He anticipated, inn man- 
{J 1 ^ sc1 '- !1Cl ' ()f com; Thrul.ivi‘ philology, just then coming 
into being, created his own method, and commenced bis in- 
vostimboim with a degree of learning, acetones*, and suc¬ 
cess, that from the first attracted general attention and ac¬ 
knowledgement. The main features of the Avcstwi yraiu- 
mar, Lhe phonctk value of the characters, the systems of 
verbal and iMJtnuial inflection, the modes of cons traction 
were readily established fmm the analogy of the I ml i an 
tongue; and the Sanskrit lexicon, the roots of the Vcdic 
and classic dialects, with the aid, in a less degree, of all the 

* See SkiiLsch. d. Dtruucb_ Uor b ri Gttstlflch,, 3, 243 , 
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being able by means of the Indian language to arri ve at a 
more sfttfe and satisfactory knowledge of the undent Persian 
records. It was in the yW l82d-l&30 that the new move- 
nue(pt began to show itself with efleet In 1836 the wl^ 
brated Xtenhli scholar, lio&k, published a little treatise On 
the Age and Oennmom^ of the Zend language and the 
Zend-Avesta, Ac* He was a Sanskrit scholar, and u gene- 
rut linguistic investigator of care talents and acquirements: 
be hud travelled in Persia and'India, arid had brought home 
to Copenhagen a valuable collodion of Avestan manuscripts 
His essay was far in advance of anything that had yet ap¬ 
peared, for establishing tho character and value of the Aves^ 
ta, and the relations of iia language: it included abo a very 
greatly improved analysis and determination, absolute and 
comparative^ of the alphabet of the lnuer. The same year,, 
Oluhanseth a professor in die University of Kiel, was sent 
by the Danish government to Pans to examine and collate 
the Avestan manuscripts lying there; and, upon his return,, 
the publication of ft critical edition of the Yendidad was 
commenced by him* Its first port, containing four Fargords, 
appeared in 1829,* a lithographed text, with full critical ap¬ 
paratus; but nearly the whole edition was soon tiller des¬ 
troyed by fire, mid the prosecution of the undertaking wan 
abandoned. 0]shau*cn T s inuteriiil hm since passed into the 
hands of Spiegel, In 182*i appeared also, in the Journal 
A^iatiquc (Pans), the first contribution to the study of the 
AvesLa from a scholar who was destined to do more them 
any or than all others to place that study upon its true and 
abiding foundation; to w hose investigations the progress of 
Avestan science was to be linked lor many ywm to cotue. 
This was Engine Bumoufi He was Professor of Sanskrit 
in the College de France, and already known ns a s^calous 
cultivator of the knowledge of the Grimt* to which ho had, 
in conjunction with Lassen, contributed in 1626 the well 
known Essai sur le- Pali. IILh attention became very' nat¬ 
urally at iliat period directed toward the ZorOMtri&n texta, 
and a slight examination and comparison of them with l he 
translation of Anquctif led him at once to important results 
with reference to the character of the latter. He found it 
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made, about four centuries ago, by two First priest*, Xerio- 
s*engh and OrmuMiar. A similar work wna commenced 
upon the Y'eadidad, but carried only- to tin? end of the sixth 
Forgard; and even the portion completed appear? to have 
become lost; certainly-it baa merer reached Europe. Some 
of die smaller pieces and fragments also exist in r?an- 
skrii translation^ but no other of the mom important con¬ 
stituent p-irts of the text, as Yispered* NySyish, or the 
Ye*ljfcv Qf late ycara, mom than one edition of the Areata 
hna been published by the Pfirsis in India themselves, ac¬ 
companied welIi versions in tbeir present vernacular, the 
<j\izena\ ; they Lave for ua, of course, only a very inferior 
interest 

Having dm* taken a general view of the history om>i 
present condition of the Zoroasrrian script or es, we will re¬ 
turn to Trace further the course of European studios upon 
them. As already remarked, more than Oily yours elapsed 
after die publication of AnquctiFs book before another hand 
was laid earnestly ami effiMtdvdy to the work. In the in¬ 
terval, i bo controversy as to the genuine ucs* of the wri tinge 
in question had been sell ltd wholly in their favors at least 
npmi die continent; in England it would seem as if some 
remnant of the old taction.* disbelief had endured down 
even to the present time. The few voices* which had been 
raised m France and Germany on the side of AnquettSe op* 
ponentH had been overiwrne and silenced; and arehieola™ 
gist* and hisiorians were busy with reconstructing the fabric 
of Persian antiquity from the new materials thus famished* 
All parties, on whatsoever points they might Lave disagreed, 
had united in araunuiig die correctness and reliability of 
AnquetiFs translation, nor had any one suggested the possi¬ 
bility dial either he himself or his instructors might have 
misapprehended and misinterpreted die meaning of the on* 
cred texte. The time was coming, however, when this was to 
be made u subject of inquiry, and to be thoroughly and com¬ 
petently tasted, When the Sanskrit began to become known 
to western achobra, the remarkable resembhnee to it of the 
Ayestan language could not fail to beat once remarked: 
this was urged by some os a now and convincing proof that 
the alleged Persian scriptures had originated, or been com 
oocled, on Indian ground: .others, however, beheld the mat¬ 
ter in its true relations, and hailed with joy the prospect of 
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writing, and do not enter into the language.” If then, these 
riena ure properly understood and translated, the Pel)levi 
l«,mrt simple Piirri, the Zend passage becomes :i P:l- 
Zen if The dieguisng of the translation in this strange 
garb. which eaiL^-s its language to assume a foreign appear¬ 
ance, W.slergaitfd conceives to have been a priestly device 
for confining the knowledge of it to a few, and giving those 
few an added importance in the eyes of their brethren, if 
this new estimate of the character of the Pehlevf dialect 
shall la* established as the true one, it will change not a little 
the views which have becD held retqseotiu* the date and 
value of the Zend, or Pehlcvf translation of the Avvstn, as 
well as respecting other points bearing upon the history and 
interpretation of the A vesta itself The Zend, however, 
whatever its age, has been the medium through which the 
later Persians have kepi np their knowledge of their ancient 
sacred scriptures, and the source from which the other and 
still later translations have been drawn. When fully un¬ 
derstood and correctly interpreted, it cannot but prove of 
considerable value to ua, partly as aiding in the comprehen¬ 
sion of the Avestan, partly as'furnishing a check upon later 
interpolations or mutilations, and otherwise contributing to 
the restoration or the original form of the text, partly hb 
illustrating the condition of Persian doctrine and learning 
at the time of its origination. Besides the Zend, anti a few 
fragments of which the originals ia the older Avestnn dia¬ 
lect are perhaps lost, the only work known to exist in the 
Pehlcvf language, or to lx; preserved ns written only in 
the Pehlcvf method, is the JJundthesh, a cosmogonieal trad 
teligio-p kilosophieal work of a late period; in part at least, 
later than even the Mohammedan conquest of Persia; it, 
too, is claimed by the Pars is, hut doubtless without founda¬ 
tion, to have had an original in the A vision lungnnge.* 
We hear of Pehlevi works iw made use of by Firuusi in 
compiling the materials for his great historical poem, hut 
none of them have Been preserved to modem times, 

It remains farther only to mention the translations of the 
A vesta made in India ilk-1 ^ and into Indian languages, A 
Sanskrit version of the Ya^na, or rather of its Zend, was 


* Hu publi-Hrf (Ospwlu^Hl: ISfll) t KUttgmjtaxl frc-dioih 
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to it am those brought forward by Spit-gel. the scholar who 
had given most attention lo the subject* According to 
liiin s the Pdilevi of the Pars* asored hooka was identical 
wirli thy Pehlevi of the - juI y Sassnuiun monarchy found on 
their coins and in their inscriptions, and wits ae^jofrdiriglj to 
hi* rvgan3ed j w the language of the Persian court at that pe- 
nod p the vcrnaeulttr into which the rioted testa were at the 
time of their collection and arrangement translated, in order 
to n better and more extended knowledge of them, h bom 
a eutuposite character, its basis toeing Fenian, ami that of a 
Ptnrnp not greatly differing from the form of the language 
stiM i.-urrent, while a large ah arc of iis stock of word* was 
Semitic, resembling moist, nearly the Aramaic of the period* 
Improper home w ould then be the western frontier of the 
empire, where Iranian and Semitic nations and languages 
bordered upon one another. Hut it was not In the strictest 
eeo^e a spoken dialect; it was rather a learned or book-lap* 
guage* mto which Aramaic words were adopted at the plese- 
>" ■ of the writer, somewhat as Arabic words into the mod- 
eni Pfinimn These views, however, seem at present to be 
Ukdy to undergo coiisiderahle modification* Westenraard 
maintaiiLsf that the Pehlevf of the early Sassnnids and that 
of the Zend are two entirely distinct languages; that the 
former is a true Semitic dialect* while the latter is pure Per- 
^inn, atul p in tael, identical with the Farsi, from which it 
diffeis only m the mode of writing, The character in which 
it i s writ tm b a peculiar one* nearly akin T indeed, to that 
mude use of for the A vesta itself but much less complete, 
expressing in several instances different sounds by the same 
letter Anri the, difficulty of making out the true forai of 
the text is due not only to these ambiguities hut also to 
tlie great number of arbitrary signs or ideographs ibr pro¬ 
nouns, propositions, and particle*, which have the apjtear- 
anee of na[ words; 1 ' nnd to 11 the adoption of Semitic wordy 
strangely marked hy peculiar signs, which pertain to the 


* 3cp ftji article bj him m Hfflifr ZaUchriit. *ol i, and hi* trajulfttian e r 
ihe VendnkiJ, i«wd F*aairK 

t Tliti opinion WM ftnri MiAlkJ at m tla preface to hif <?datkmctf ihs Bim- 
detw^h llSlSl ) h (Hid U Itouro fnllj atated ill bis hntrud uqtitw |& \h* ^i-EidaTwLx 
p. 19, etc. Dr. Hum* ( Debcr die Vahtevt-SpiHihu und dm Bunriehc*h. Qdl- 
Lingvoi 15B4) had followed him ia nrtttgmnHg tho difTemiee of the hn 
gUttgea eftllfcd PdWfiil 
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right tin* mime Zend;* the word properly denotes, not tho 
language in which, the A vesta is written, hut the translation 
of ifaoXvesta into another language; its etymology is not 
perfectly clear, bat it seems, according to the must plausible 
interpretation, to rigidly a work made tor the common, pop 
ular advantage, a reduction of a difficult original to a more 
readily and generally intelligible form* Not the whole 
A vesta is thus accompanied by its Zend: portions of the 
text, as some of the Ycshts, were perhaps never translated, 
and of the Yw;na the translation has become: lust. The 
language :tnd tjcrio^l of the Zend will bv considered a little 
farther un, Mingled* again, with the PehlevI version, rh in¬ 
terpretations of, or glosses uion it, are found pissoees w Inch 
arc styled Fd Ztfut, as standing Afc ut the foot of the ZewL ,f 
The dialect in w hich they are comtHiSed ia talk'd, for con¬ 
venience's sukt-, the Pdrsi ; it is an older form of the. modem 
Persian language, not widely different from the latter, nor 
fiir removed from its oldest monuments in point of lime. 
The First is chiefly known through Spiegel's gram mart'T 
the dialect, which contains also specimens of texts comp iled 
in it. The glosses above alluded to arc not quite it* only 
records; parts of the A vesta of some extent are translated 
into it, and u few portions of what is accounted of sacred 
scripture, such na the Patels, and some of dm Afcrina, am 
found in Pars! alone; as also the Aftna&Amdj a little theo- 
logical treatise, in the form of a colloquy between Heavenly 
Wisdom and The S&gc- Xo certain results have yet been 
arrived at respecting the time and place of this purely Per- 
eiaii dialect, hut it is regarded with much probability as 
having been in use after the down fail of the Saa&atiiriOL mon¬ 
archy, among the yet remaining followers of the ancient 
hath in the eastern hud central portions of Trait, It has no 
peculiar written character, but is written indifferently in 
that of the A vesta or in the Arabic* 

To return now to the Zend* or version of the A vesta in 
Pehlevi Respecting this peculiar and difficult dialect there 
has been much discussion and difference of opinion; nor 
are its character and period even yet fully established. The 
views which have oi late been generally held with regard 


* Spiegel, P4r?E OtmUbki, introduction. 
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compilation* Our oldest existing manuscripts dntc from the 
early part of the fourteenth century, or not l&m than n 
thousand yearn later thud the compilation, and most of them 
ate considerably more modern. Whatever their age, they 
all come alio from the same regiOd 1 from eastern Persia, 
namely, the country of Tod anti Kerman; the Pilrsfe in 
India lost, as before noticed, at the rime of the Mohammedan 
conquest, xnotft or all of the jsacml books which they had 
first brought with them, and were obliged to supply them* 
selves anew from that region, the only one where any relic 
of the ancient religion still survived m Iran, And they nil 
offer the same text; there are* indeed, very considerable va¬ 
rieties of reading among them as regard* the orthography 
and division of the words, so that not nn frequently different 
grammatical forma and different combinations seem to show 
themselves; yet, sentence by sentence, and page by page, 
they are found to agree in presenting the same matter ip the 
same order; their di^igrcemcntH are to be charged to the 
ignorance and carelessness of the copyists; they all repre¬ 
sent a single original And this ortyinal Wc^tergaard* 
suppose- to have been the eastern Persian copy of the Sas- 
saninu canon; assuming that but lew copies of it w'ero at 
first made, and that a single one Isecarne the source of sup¬ 
ply to a whole district These are points upon which far- 
tier investigation wilt doubtless throw a clearer light; but 
it may be regarded as upon the whole highly probable that 
we havv in otir hands nearly or quite all the Zoroaatrian 
^irriptunv which were found recoverable at the lima when 
their recovery was attempted, and that we may hope to re¬ 
store, nt least approximately, the original text a s then con* 
strutted 

The A vesta, as it has tlitis been described, docs not con¬ 
stitute the whole sacred literature of the FArsfe. It is ac¬ 
companied by other matter, chiefly translations and ex plica¬ 
tions of its text, of later date, and in other tongue We 
have, first, a version of a considerable portion of it in a lan* 
gunge called jRfAfei?I or Fluzv&nsh. It occurs in the maim- 
scripts intermingled with the original text, and following it 
« sentence by sentence. To thLi vemou, now, belongs of 
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forgotten- King ArdesMr gathered fmm all parts of the 
land a great assembly of Monoda* to the number, according 
to some, of forty thousand, and from their memory and 
recitation of the fieripturea, fio much of the latter bs was 
not furgotten was again collected and committed to writing. 
Tbi^ tixi r is a notice which there is much reason for believ¬ 
ing to be in the main authentic. The whole state and con¬ 
dition of the collection* as it exists in our hands, indicates 
that its material moat have passed through some process 
analogous to this. The incomplete and IragmenUtry charac¬ 
ter ortho books that compose it, the frequent want of con¬ 
nection, or the evident inter|3olationH of longer or shorter 
passages, the hopelessly corrupt state of portions of the 
text, the awkward style and entire grammatical incorrect¬ 
ness displayed by others, all go to show that it inufit be in 
some measure an assembla^E of fragments* combined with¬ 
out u full iindoratnndiag ot their meaning and connection. 
To this is to be added the evidence afforded by the alpha¬ 
betic character in which the texts are written.* The 
Avcstan character is of Semitic origin, akin to the Syriac 
alphabets of the commencement of the Christian era, and 
closely resembling Hint used m the inscriptions end upon 
the coins of the earliest Snssanids, of which it seems a de¬ 
veloped form. It cannot, then* have Wen from the begin¬ 
ning the medium of preservation of the ZomasLrian scrip 
lures; the A vesta cannot have been written in it before the 
time of Christ, But it is a very difficult matter to suppose 
a deliberate change in the method of writing a test esteemed 
sacred, unless when peculiar circumstances require or strongly 
favor it; the character comes to partake of the sanctity 
of the matter written in il, and is almost :\s up filterable. 
It could banjly be* excepting when the body of scripture 
was assembled and cast into a new form, that it should be 
transcribed in a character before unuuecL The Sas^niau 
reconstruction of the Zoronstrian canon* and ite committal to 
writing in an alphabet of that period, must probably have 
taken place together. 

It may tow be inquired in what relation the text of the 
A vesta* as it lies before us, stands to this original Sas&miaii 


* Prii£ fioLb + <*f THriupo, k&* dLumirari those point* m a tborpogfl mm! Mi- 
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ZoroafliririB religion r the dispersion of its followers, and the 
destruction of its records, to Alexander the Great. The 
introduction of this personage at all into the Fmisin legend- 
arv liUtoiy, which is silent rapeetitig the time before and 
fitter him for centuries h remarkable and difficult to explain. 
The fabulous account of the great conquerors life- and deeds, 
whicbj coming from a Gp^k source, was translated with 
variations and additions into almost every Oriented Ian- 
gitagc a and obtained uni versa] diffusion and popularity 
throughout theEaetj* doubtless had much to do with it; 
hut whether this was the sole efficient cause, or whether, as 
Es more- probable, the story may have attached itssolf to H 

faint recollections of the hero, and of the changes which 
followed upon his conquest^ cannot be discte'feed here. 
We can see, however* that it might be easy to connect 
■with his appearance the decline- of the ancient native re- 
ligtoii, and to convert the foreign subvertor of the Persian 
empire into a persecutor of the Persian faith. There was, 
in truth, at and after his time, a grand falling oft'm the 
honor kud reverence paid to this frith; if not oppressed 
and persecuted, it bad lost the exclusive patronage and mip- 
I*vrt'ot government; it hadraised to Lx- the only acknowl¬ 
edged ereed: the foreign, or only ha IE-Persian izetl dynasties 
of thy Parthian# and the Gm^liaktrmns showed it no 
especial favor] Grecian influences, Judaism, Christianity, 
disputed with it the preferences of the people. With tfie 
overthrow of the Parthian rule, and the estexbJiabment of 
the Steam inn dynasty, began a new order of things. This 
wop, in effect, a suw:esafui revolution of Persian national¬ 
ity yqmiim the dominion of foreign rulers am] foreign ideas; 
and had as a natural eonsctpieneo the re-establistmient of 
the national religion on something like its-fitiuiem footing. 
The ptrmm traditfoiiK are so definite ami concordant re¬ 
specting this great religious revival* arid there are so many 
other corroborative evident to the same affect, that im 
actuality cannot reasonably be questioned, During the long 
interval of neglect and oppression, say the traditions* the 
sacred Hook?, even such as were saved from deal ruction by 
the tyrant I?kendar i Alexander), had become lost* and the 
doctrines and rites of the Zoroaatriim religion were nearly 

* See m wlids fey Fresakflt Ww1*tiY in this Journal, sot, it. p. 357, ale. 
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sustains to the Indian mA to the other Persian dialects, dif¬ 
ferences of religions customs and institution.? from those 
which we know to hare prevailed in the West (as, for in- 
stance* that the A vesta knows nothing of the Magi, the 

C neatly caste in Media and in Persia proper), the indirect 
ut important evidences derived from the general character 
of the texts, the views and conceptions w hich they repre¬ 
sent, the state of culture and mods of life which they indi¬ 
cate as belonging to the people among whom they originated, 
and, not least of all, the direct geographical notices which 
ikev contain. The two oldest records of the Indo-European 
family, then, were composed in countries which lie almost 
aide by side, and at periods not very Ear removed from one 
another* It is no wonder tha^ their languages exhibit so 
near a kindred that the one bus been deciphered and read 
by the aid of the other, as we shall see to have been the 
cose, when we take np again the history of the later Aves- 
tan studies' 

It m claimed by the Pdnds that the A vfcata is the work 
of Zoroaster himself; with how little ground, will have 
been already sufficiently shown by what has been said re¬ 
specting the character and period of the different parts. No¬ 
where in the texts themselves is any such claim act up: 
they profess only to be a record of die revelations made to 
the"prophet, ana the doctrines promulgated by him. The 
Persia also assert that Zoroaster's writings originally com¬ 
posed tweuty<ine books, or Nosh*, and covered the whole 
ground of religious and secular knowledge; as the Egyp¬ 
tians claimed the same thing in behalf of their forty-two 
book= of Tfaotix, Of these they say that one. the twentieth, 
has been preserved complete, being ths Tcnaidad; while of 
the other* only fragmenia have come down to later times. 
But, considering the so evidently incomplete and fragmen¬ 
tary, aa well aa incongruous and compounded, character of 
the Vend idad, itseema altogether probable that this tradi¬ 
tion is not more valuable than the other, and that it in truth 
is nothing more than the esrpresafon of a consciousness on 
the part of the FaMs that they possess only a part of the 
m tiptum which had once been theirs. Let us farther fol¬ 
low their traditions respecting the history of their sacred 
books. Strangely enough, all the native authorities agree 
in attributing the first. great trkd and persecution of the 
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vanced touch beyond its present point, it will be impossible 
to read the internal htsloiy of the Collection, and to deter¬ 
mine, save in a verv general way, the order and interval of 
its several puts. We cannot yet even fix our earliest limit, 
by determining the time of the appearance of Zoroaster, 
and of his activity as a reformer ol the ancient religion. 
The information respecting him which the classic authors 
obtained from native sources of their own period is so in- 
definite and inconsistent, as to show clearly that the Persians 
were already at that time trouble to give any satisfactory 
account of him; of course, then, nothing mom definite and 
reliable could be looked for from them at a later dale. His 
genealogy is given in die sacred writings and be is said to 
Sava lived and promulgated his doctrines under a king 
Victwjpa- the later Persian traditions also arc consistent in 
making the same statement respecting him. This king was 
by Auquelil supposed to be the same with Hyslaspes, the 
father of the first Darius; his opinion was generally ac¬ 
cepted as well founded, and the time of the religious law¬ 
giver accordingly fixed at 60CM600 B. C.: but the identifi¬ 
cation is now universally acknowledged to be erroneous, 
and all attempts to reconstruct Punrian chronology and his¬ 
tory from native authorities, so as to establish ia them any 
brants whatever prior to the reign of the first* Sa&anid, 
have been relinquished m futile. We can only conclude, 
from the obscurity which five centuries before Christ seemed 
to envelope and hide from distinct knowledge the period, of 
the great religious teacher, and from the extend™ of his 
doctrines at that time over the whole Iranian territory, 
even to its western border, that he must have lived at least 
aa early its n thousand years before our era. And the ab¬ 
sence in the sacred texts of any mention of Media or Persia 
indicates dearly that they were composed prior to the con¬ 
quest of all Iran by the early monamhs of those countries. 

Inspecting the region in whkh the Avcsta had its origin 
we may apeak with confidence: it was Bactria and its vicin¬ 
ity, the northeastern portion of the immense territory occu¬ 
pied by the Iranian people, far removed from those countries 
with which the western world came more closely into contact. 
To give in detail the grounds upon which this opinion is 
founded would occupy too much time and space hero; they 
ura, briefly stated, the relation which the Avesttm language 
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now, by long usage, become so firmly attached, that it is 
perhaps in tain to hope that they trill ever be separated. 
To wait the mime Zejjd properly applies, we shall see hew.- 
sifter. If it should bo regarded as still practicnbh to change 
the common usuge, and j*ive the language a mors appropri¬ 
ate designation, none, it is believed s could be found so sim¬ 
ple, and open, to so few objections, ns Avet&m; this suggests 
no theory respecting the age or locality of the dialect, and 
is supported by the analogy of the term Vtdfc, m applied to 
the oldest iorm of the Sanskrits, the language of the Vedas, 
The Avestan, then, is an and cut Persian language, most 
Dearly akin to that of the AehxcTnenidim Cupqjfom In- 
scriptions, and the ancestor of some, at least, of the modern 
Persian dialects. The epoch when it was a spoken language 
cannot be definitely fixed: wc have only the most general 
data for its determination, A comparison of the language 
itself with its two nearest neighbors on either hand, the 
Yedic Sanskrit, daring from fifteen centuries before Christ* 
and the Achictncnidan Persian, a thousand years later, 
leads io no certain results. The Avestan is, indeed, in 
point of linguistic Aevdopment, a more modem dialect than 
the fbrmtir, and, though less dearly so, more ancient than 
the latter,, so tliat in respect to time also we should be in- 
dined to place it somewhere between the two: yet too much 
reliance should not be placed upon moh a conclusion, m nee 
even closely related dialects are known to develop© and 
change at very different rates of progreaa. Other general 
considetatiotia, however, seem to refer us to a time as early 
as the first half of the thousand years before Christ as being 
that of the Aveatan language. It has been already pointed 
out that the different portions of the test are, to some ex> 
tent, at leasts the product of different periods, and that* 
while some passages may perhaps be as old ns the time of 
Zoroaster himself the bulk of the collection is of sueh a 
character that it cannot be supposed to have originate J until 
long after. There is no difficulty in a^uming that the lan¬ 
guage which had been rendered sacred by the revelation in 
it of the first scriptures, should be kept up by the priests, 
and made the medium of farther authoritative communica¬ 
tions. But until the texts shall have undergone a more 
minute examination than they have yet received, and until 
our knowledge of the details of Persian ordueoiogy is ad- 
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and most important; Sfro those of the fountain Ardt+^fira, 
of the star Tistryft, of Mithra, of the Ferrers, gr souls of the 
dead, of die Amskaspand Mrun. Each is an exaltation 
of the object to which it is addressed, accompanied with. 
prayer for blessings arid the offerings of homage and wor- 
ship. They are either direct addresses, or in the form already 
described, of replies made by Abura-Masdn to the inquiries 
of his prophet respecting the merits of the several pereon- 
nges to be honored^ and tho mode and degree of reverence 
\v tiich should be paid to each. Besides the general light 
which they thus throw upon the religion of whose sacred 
records they constitute a part, more than one of them have 
a particular value as illustrating the epic and heroic tradi¬ 
tions of the period m which they were composed. It in re¬ 
counted, namely, how tills and that person luuL paid adora¬ 
tion to the divinity whose exaltation ia the theme of the 
\ esht, and had received in recompense certain gifts or favors. 
The peonages thus mentioned greet us again among the 
heroes of the modern epic and historical traditions, itg rep¬ 
resented especially by the gigantic poem of Firdusi, the 
SbiUi-Narneh; and the epithets by which they arc charac¬ 
terized, and the favoxs granted them, in many instances fur- 
wish ground for n oompariaon between the forma of the pop¬ 
ular tradition held concerning them ia earlier and in fa ter 
times. 

The remaining portions of the sacred writings are not of 
consequence enough to require an y special description* They 
are, briefly, the five Nydyidt, go called, pieces not unlike 
the YcshtR, from which they sieetn to be in part extracted ; 
the Goh* and praises ami adorations paid to die di¬ 

visions of the day and the days of the month ; A/brtns and 
Afer^tiTv, praises and thanksgivings; and a few small frag¬ 
ment^ prayem for special occasions, and the like* 

The whole body of canonical scriptures is called by the 
Fdrsia the Ave&fa; the origin of this appellation, and its 
proper signification, are not certainly known. Their collec¬ 
tive extent k not very considerable, and their absolute ma¬ 
terial content is moreover considemblv less than it seema 
to be, owing to the repetitions and parallelisms in which 
they abound. 

The A vesta is written in a language to which, by an un¬ 
fortunate blunder, the name of ^md has been given, arid 
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lost. Besides these, there are precepts more properly moral ■ 
various offences against the divine powers are rehearsed, 
their comparative enormity estimated, and the atonement 
demanded for each prescribed: on tins other hnnd, that 
course of conduct is depicted which is most gratcinl to the 
eveeof the divine power*, wild meet tends to secure their 
favor: no little space, also, is devoted to rules for the treat¬ 
ment of the dog, which this religion regards as a sacred 
animal. The whole is in the form of colloquies between 
Ormnsfid (Ahum-Mazda), the supreme deity, and Zoroaster 
(Zftmthustm), who inquires of the former respecting each 
particular point, and receives in reply the laws which he is 
to publish to mankind. The Bntdc colloquial ibra, or that * 
of an inanity by the prophet at the divine oracle, is OCCS' 
sionally found also in other porta of the texts. To this 
body of ceremonial directions, however, have become ap¬ 
pended, at the beginning and at the ond T certain other cliap- 
tcra, which we by no means the least interesting of the 
whole collection* Thus, the first Fargnrd gives a detailed 
account of the countries created by the supreme being, and 
furnishes very valuable indications respecting the knowl¬ 
edge of geography jiosaessed by the people among whom it 
originated, and respecting I he geographical position which 
they themselves occupied: the second describes the reign of 
Yimn upon the earth, and his preparation of an abode of 
himptness for a certain f an of mankind ; illustrating in a 
striking manner the relation of the ancient Persian and In* 
dian religions, and throwing light upon the modern Peman 
traditii>n of the earliest period of their own history. The lost 
live Fargurds are mainly an assemblage of fragments, in 
part entirely disconnected and unintelligible; fie longest 
and most interesting of them (which Spiegel has made the 
subject of one of his earlier studies io the Mlubhener GeL 
Anzcigen), described tho attempts of the evil spirits to de¬ 
stroy or corrupt Zoroaster; he, however, defies their and ice 
anil despises their temptations, and they sink confounded 
into the dark ness. 

Next in extent and importance are the Ye$hts k The name 
is from the same root as Ya^no, and nearly identical with 
it in meaning. They are twenty-four pieces, of very differ¬ 
ent length, each addressed to one of the persons or objects 
held in veneration by the Zoroastrian faith. The longest 
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less special: it is in good part made up of a bare rehearsal 
of the names and attributes of the Sacred personages, with 
general ascriptions of praise and offerings of homage to 
mem: some of the Xlik, however, j assess more individuality 
and importance. 

Of much the mm style and character ba this first part of 
the Ya$na k the Vxxpcr&L The etymology and meaning of 
the name are not entirely dear: it has been derived from 
vhprrtfo, scattered ; ,r to be underatood, probably bf the 
dispersal of its invocations in the air. It is divided Into 
twenty-three Kard*$ (sections), and in extent is hardly more 
thrm a seventh of the Vacua. The Ya^na and Vkpered are 
■ combined with one another and with n third text, the Vm- 
diddd, to make up a liturgical collection which is much used 
in the Farsi ceremonial, and which is generally known os 
the Ymdid&diStidc : this name, however, Is not aiguiScant of 
anything essentially characterising the collection, but sim¬ 
ply denote it as u unniixed" (sddt meaning 11 pure 1 '} with the 
translations into a Inter dialect which usual I v accompany 
each text when written by itself. The combination m in 
such wise that with the twenty-seven Hla of the first part 
of the Yngna are interaihtgled twelve Kardeg of the Vis- 
jicrtd: here tikes place the lirst introduction of the Vencli- 
dad, whose twenty-two chapters (called Farynrds) are thence¬ 
forth variously combined with the remai nin g divisions of 
the other two works. The principle upon which the aggre¬ 
gation has been Formed, if any there l>e, lias not been pointed 
out. 

The Vendidiid is a work of a very different nature from 
those already noticed: while tiicy arc chiefly doctrinal and 
devotional, this is practical and prescriptive, constituting the 
moral and ceremonial code of the Zoroastrian religion. The 
name is a corruption of the title ^i-daeva~d<Stti^ ‘’the law 
against the demons” or "established against the Devs.” It 
teaches by wliat means a mail may keep himself from such 
sin and impurity as give the powers of evil dominion over 
him. The impurity thus provided against, however, is 
chiefly of a ceremonial character, resulting from intercourse 
with things unclean and defiling, especially from contact 
with a dead body; and the bulk of the work consists of a 
series of very minute directions as to how personal purity 
niay be guarded against such dangers, or recovered when 


Before we enter upon the history of the inter labors upon 
these texts, it will be advisable to take a somewhat particular 
view of the tests themselves, as regards the various circum- 
Et&nees of their extent and division, the eharncler of their 
contents, their langua**e t locality, and period, and the history 
of their collection and conservation. 

The sacred canon is made op of several separate portions, 
differing m ngc T origin, and character. Foremost among 
them is the Yutfia (called by Anqttetil Is&clmfy Tin name 
is identical with the Sanskrit y$jM f signifying u offering, 
sacrifice^ and has the same meaning. h well expresses 
the nature of the writings to which it is applied; these form 
a kind of liturgical collection of offering* or ascriptions of 
praise mid prayer to the various objects of worship of the 
Iranian religion. The Yagna is composed of seventy-two 
distinct pieces, called Hds * there is, however, another and 
more general division, into two portions, of which the first 
contains twenty** veil Hfe, the second Forty-five; Between 
these two parts exists a marked difference of external and 
internal character; the second is written in a dialect differ¬ 
ing perceptibly r although only slightly, from that of all the 
rest of the sacred writing?, and evidently of greater an¬ 
tiquity :* it i* abo in great part metrical (this important liict 
has hut recently been recognized), mid seems to be a body 
of religious lyrics, not unlike in character to the Yedie 
hymns" Owing to the difficulty and obscurity of its lan¬ 
guage and contents, it has been less thoroughly investigated 
than any other part of the texts ;f but revelations of a 
highly interesting and striking nature are to bo expected 
from 'it It is doubtless the most undent part of the canon: 
thia is dearly indicated as well by the antiquity of its dia¬ 
lect, by the eireui ns Lance that the prayers and invoca¬ 
tions of which the recitation is elsewhere prescribed are all 
contained in it.. It is far from improbable that a part, at 
least, of ihfcse most highly venerated forms of worship may 

S hack to the time of Zoroaster himself: it Is only among 
era, at any rate, that records so ancient and original could 
be looked for* The first part of the Yagoft is of an interest 
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rare energy against obstacles of no ordinary character, the 
urork of procuring for Europe the ImnLui scripture*, the ul- 
leged works of Zoroaster, with what light their then uos- 
HcstoiB were capable of throwing upon their raefuiiii"; of 
having, moreover, brought u valuable xujiply of materials 
within reach of other scholars, and powerfully diiwtcd the 
public attention and interest toward the study, Thu recej>* 
lion which his published results met with'was of n very 
varied character: while they were hailed by some with en¬ 
thusiasm, by others they were scouted at and despised. An- 
quctil had, indeed, both provoked opposition and attack, 
twirl laid himself ojwn to them; ho was arrogant and con- 
ceiled, and neither a thorough scholar nor a critic of clear 
inaight and cool judgment: he had drawn upon himself the 
especial displeasure of the English scholars by the depre¬ 
dating and contemptuous maimer in which be had spoken 
oi some among them, and they re venged themselves mxm 
him and bis bwk together. A violent controversy am*? ■ 
William Jones, then n very young man, led the wav, and was 
followed by Richardson and others. They maintained that 
both the language and the matter of the pretended Zoroaatriau 
scriptures were a forgery and a fabrication, palmed off upon 
the credulous and uncritical Anquetil by his Tarsi teachers; 
or that, even supposing them genuine, they were of so tri¬ 
fling and senseless a character’ that the labor of rescuing 
them had been a lost one. Into the details of this contro¬ 
versy it is not necessary for us to cuter: ils whole basis and 
method was for below that which any similar discussion 
would now occupy, and wo should find neither in the learn- 
mg nor the spirit of the one side or the other anything 
which wo could admire or which would edify m Tim 
tune was not yet come for a proper appreciation "of the *»flV 
wiut'-h Anquetil had undertafrcu t qr of the manner in which 
he had executed iL The real weakness and imperfections 
of his work remained unsuspected, until, after an interval 
of more than fifty years, the study of the testa was again 
taken up, under new and much'more favorable auspices. 
The Sanskrit language had in the meantime become tire 
property of science; only through its aid was a scientific 
investigation of the Zomastrian writings possible, and with¬ 
out it our knowledge of them must ever have remained in 
much the same state os that in which Anquetil had left it. 

Tat t* 4a 


with others. He then labored his way through their inter- 
preration with his teacher, the Destur DarAb, carefully re¬ 
cording everything, and comparing, so far ns he was able, 
parallel passages, in order to satisfy himself of the good 
ini tii and t riwtworth iueas of h is nothon tv. As their mom unt 
ot communication they made use of the modem Persian. 
He visited moreover their temple, witnessed their religions 
ceremonies, and informed himself respecting their history, 
their general condition, customs, and opinions. In Septem¬ 
ber, 17®, ho had thus completed to the beet of his ability 
the task he had originally imposed upon himself, and was 
preparing to undertake another work which ho had also bad 
in view, the study of Sanskrit, and die acquisition and trans¬ 
lation of the Vedas, when the capture of Pondicherry by 
the English, and the general breaking up of the French 

E ower and influence in India, compelled him to relinquish 
is farther plans, and to return noma. This he did in an 
English vessel, upon which passage and protection hod been, 
granted him by the English authorities. He dually reached 
Paris March loth, 17t>2, after an absence of more than seven 
yean*. He tarried in England by the way only long enough 
to innke a brief visit to Oxford, and to ascertain by a com¬ 
parison of the immuscriptd there with his own, tnnt they 
contained nothing winch he bad not also in his possession. 
He deposited in the Boval Library in Paris a complete act 
cvf the texts which had boon the main objects of his exjasdl- 
tton, and immediately commenced preparing for publication 
the history of his labors, and full tnmdations of the whole 
body of the sacred writings The work appeared in 1771, 
in three fjuurto volumes, with the title Zend-Avesta, Our- 
rage fie Zuroastre, 4tc. Besides this, he published in the 
French literary journals various extended anil important 
treatises on special points in banian antiquity and bistory. 

Wu shall not be prepared to pass intelligent judgment 
iqion Anquetil’s Jabore, or to estimate their absolute value, 
until we have inquired somewhat farther into the ebar- 
octet and history of the writings which were their subject, 
and the authority of the interpretation which the? repre¬ 
sented, and have marked the comae pursued by the later 
studies, bo much as this is already evident, however 5 
tijiil the credit cannot bo denied him of* having undertaken 
from lofty and disinterested motives, and carried out with 
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for* lio had fairly commenced hia labor* Hie interval 
was dot entirely lost; he acquired knowledge enough of 
Persian and other eastern languages to be of essential ser- 
Tice to hint in the farther pursuit of his studies, and jour¬ 
neyed extensively about the Indian peninsula, from Pondi¬ 
cherry up the coast to Bengal, and thence all the way around 
to Surat* by land; the history of these travels* as well as of 
his whole residence m India/ is given in the first volume of 
his Zend-Avesta He finally reached Surat, the scene of 
his proper labors, and his home for three years* on the first 
of May* 1753. Already while he was in Bengal, it bad 
been signified to him by the Chef of the French station in 
Sumt T to whom he had made known his wishes, that certain 
Pit™ priests there were ready to constitute themselves his 
instructors, and to communicate to him their sacred books, 
and the knowledge of the language^ in which these ware 
written. Dissensions :unoug the Parsfe themselves had aided 
in bringing about this willingness to initiate a foreigner into 
the mysteries of their religion* which they had hitherto kept 
secret* against more than one attempt to penetrate them. 
They were divided into two parties in reference to certain 
reforms which the better instructed part of the pries tlicxKi 
were endeavoring to introduce, and, an the conservative file- 
tiou had connections with the Dutch, their antagonists de- 
irired to ingratiate themselves with the French; they sought* 
accordingly, to gain their support, by making promisea* the 
fulfilment of which they hoped would never be called for, 
and were very much disinclined to grant* when Anquetii 
actually appeared to oMm it. By various means, however; 
by liberality in the purchase of "manuscripts and payment 
For instruction, by politic management, by intimidation even* 
the course of instruction was at lost fairly initiated; confi¬ 
dence and frankness then gradually succeeded to mistrust 
and reticence, as the priests witnessed with admiration the 
zeal and rapid progress of their pupil, and m the habit of 
communication wore away their natural shyness of discov¬ 
ering, to uusympathi^iug foreigtterSj matters"which to them¬ 
selves seemed sacred: this bad, iu reality, been the only ob¬ 
stacle in the way of their free disclosure* and has since that 
lime bean entirely removed AnquetiL succeeded in ob¬ 
taining a complete cbpy t in some induces more than one, of 
all the texts in their possession, and made collation* of them 


they were written. India was at that period rapidly beeotn* 
ing opened to European, and especially to English enter¬ 
prise* and Pfirei manuscripts continued to be brought* from 
time to ti i n e* from ihe settlements about Surat, so that by 
1740 more than one copy of alt, or nearly oil* their reli- 

S ns writings had been deposited in the Oxford libraries; 

they were still m books sealed with seven seals to the 
knowledge of Europeans. It was a Frenchman, the cele¬ 
brated AnqueLil+Duperron, whose seal and devotion tiret 
rendered their meaning intelligible. He was in Paris* in 
1 ,754, a very young man, pursuing Oriental studies with ar¬ 
dor at the lloyal library* when a few lines traced from one 
of the Oxford manuscripts chanced to fall under his eye, 
and he at once formed the resolution, a somewhat wild and 
chimerical one, as it seemed, ls> go to Persia or India, and 
bring back to his native country these ancient works, and 
the khow ledge necessary to their interpretation. But there 
was perseverance and energy* as well as enthnsia^m and 
ardor, in his character* and he showed the former qualities 
ns remarkably in the execution of his project us the latter 
in its conception* All the influences at hia command he set 
in motion, to procure him the means of transit to the East, 
and of sup(K>rL while engaged in hia studies there. As, 
however, success seemed to hm impatient spirit neither near 
nor surd enough, he determined to enlist us it private soldier 
in the Indian Company 7 * service, certain thus of being con¬ 
veyed across the ocean, and trusting to the future for the rest 
And he actual Iv marched out of Paris on foot with his com¬ 
pany, in November* u to the lugubrious sound,” as he says, 
“of an ill-mounted drum/ 3 But upon his arrival, ten days 
Inter, at I/Grient, be found that his resolution and devotion 
had in the meantime met with due appreciation : he received 
his discharge from military service, a pension of five hun¬ 
dred francs* free passage m one of the Company's vessels, 
and promise of aid amt support in the carrying out of his 
purposes* He landed at Pondicherry August 10tb, 1755. 
Many obstacles intervened, however, to delay his success, 
arising partly from the unsettled, or actually hostile, relations 
between the French and the English, whose carter of con¬ 
quest was just then commencing, but in consider able meas¬ 
ure likewise from Ha own lock of prudence and steadiness 
of purpose: so that almost three year? had posted away be- 


authority in mailers affecting the Zoroastrian religion, have 
since rapidly wasted away under the continuance of the 
same oppressions which had earlier driven their fellow-bo- 
lie verts to emigrate. They were visited in 1643* at Kerman 
and Yezd* their two chief seats, by W«stcrgoatd T # for the 
express purpose of examining into their condition, and of 
endeavoring to obtain from them copies of any valuable 
manuscripts which might be in their possession. He found 
them in the lowest state of decay, especially at Kerman, and 
fust becoming extinct by eon version to Mohammedanism. 
They had ahriCKt lost the knowledge of their religion; they 
had but a few manuscript*, and among these nothing that 
was not already known ; they had forgotten the ancient; 
tongues in which their scriptures were written, and were 
able to make use only of such parts of them as were trans¬ 
lated into modem Persian; they could not, however, be 
induced to part with anything of value. In another cen¬ 
tury, then, the religion of Zoroaster will probably have be¬ 
come quite extract in its native country, and will exist only 
in its Indian colony; but it has lived long enough to trans* 
mil as an everlasting possession to the after world all that 
has for centuries been m existence of the old and authentic 
records of ila doctrine*; and, having done that, its task may 
be regarded as fulfilled, and its extinction as a matter of 
little moment 

We are now prepared to return, and inquire into the in¬ 
troduction of the writings in question U> tut- knowledge of 
Europe. 

The movement commenced with the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and the first stop of it mat b. said 
to have been the publication, in 1700, of Hydes Yctenim 
Pc rear mm ct Miigortim HcligsonLs llistoriii, which hrat 
taught the learned to seek for contributions from Oriental 
sources to the knowledge of the subject furnished by the 
classical historians. 1 lytic knew that votaries of thy Pep 
si an religion still existed both in Persia and in India, and 
that they were in possession of what they asserted to be 
their ancient and original scriptures; he even had in bis 
bauds portions of fbu latter; but he was unable to make 
any use of them, from ignorance of the language in which 
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■with their effbcis, and. crossing the Gutf of Cambay, finally 
established themselves on the main land, in the neighbor- 
hood of Surat, and their wanderings were at length at an 
end. Such is the account which their own tradition* furnish 
us + but it bos been comccturetlf that commercial connec¬ 
tions led the way from Persia to India, and at. least estab¬ 
lished there the nucleus of n Pfintf community, to which 
those afterwards resorted who left their country for the ^ike 
of the undisturbed exercise of their religion. In their new 
home they lived at first in quiet ami prosperity, by the suf¬ 
ferance and under the protection of the mild and tolerant 
Hindus. But in the eleventh century their old Ick-s, the Mo¬ 
hammedans, found them out once more ; they shared the fete 
of their Indian protectors, after aiding in the vain resistance 
these offered to the invaders: they were oppressed and scat¬ 
tered, but not this rime dri ven away; and their descendants 
still inhabit the same region. They have adopted the lan¬ 
guage of those among whom they are settled, hut have ad- 
□ered stcadfiistly to their own religion and custotM, ^ Htf) 
have retained* too, among the dark and listless Hindte auii 
Mohammed An?, the light complexion, and the active hahit 
of mind and body, which befonged tes them lit their more 
northern borne. i?hev nre the “Armen mm" of India* the 
most enterprising antf thriving portion pf its Asiatic Ipcjm- 
lation, and have so prosper^ especially since the eslabhjfh- 
ment of English supremacy brought freedom find sse&iily 
for the artsof peflj^ that they are now a wealthy tmd infliv 
ential comimmitv. They bad brought with them origin ally 
their sacred boots; they ltad lo-^t a part of them during the 
diiiiirbances which attended the Mohammedan conquest, 
btrt were supplied anew from the brethren whom they had 
left behind in Kerman. With these they long kept up a 
eoiresjioqdeiice, acknowledging them as their own superiors 
in the knowledge of the common faith, obtaining their ad¬ 
vice from time to time on doubt Ini points of doctrine or 
practice^ and receiving from them boobs or teachers. These 
Persian communities of Gebem* however, it should be added ? 
who were thus only a century ago regarded as the highest 
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this paper s to trace oul the history of the introduction to 
modern knowledge of the writings in question, and of the 
study and labor which has since been expended upon them; 
and limber, to give such a view of the general results won 
apd ti> be won from and respecting them, as shall serve to 
illustrate their character and miportimec. 

The Pfiraf communities dwelling on the western coast of 
India have been the medium through which the ancient Per¬ 
sian scriptures have come into our possession. Before we 
proceed, there fori-, to a consideration of the latter* it will be 
well to go a little further buck, and inquire how the seat of 
the Zoroaatrian religion and culture came to be removed from 
Persia to a bud of stranger?* It is an interesting and curi¬ 
ous history. 

The Parthian dynasty had for some centuries held sway 
in Persia* when* JL D* 22P, it was overthnowa and replaced 
by the Sa^anian. This was & native Persian family; ito 
monarchs mode themselves the protectors and patrons of 
whatever was peculiarly Persian, revived the ancient customs 
and religion, and raised the realm to n pitch of power and 
glory hardly exceeded even in ite palmiest days: but they 
aank* A, 0, 636* before the fanatical valor of the Mohamme¬ 
dan Arabs* then just entering upon their career of almost 
iiniveraal conquest Now began the work of extinguishing 
by more or less violent mean.*, the native religion and insti¬ 
tutions' It was not accomplished at once; for a long time 
indications of a vigorous* though ineffectual, resistance on 
the part of the Fersanfl to the political and religious >i s rvi- 
tude into which their nationality was bemgforeecl, are to be 
discovered in the Mohammedan histories: but it was by 
degrees repressed and broken; mid at last, probably some- 
time during the ninth century, a comm unity of those who 
still would hold last to the ancient faith took refuge from 
persecution, among the mountains of Kohisten* on the west¬ 
ern border of the prtfsent Baluchistan. Thence* after a resi¬ 
dence of n^ar a hundred years, they were either hunted or 
frighted, and betook themselves to the island Onuai T in the 
strait of the same name, between the Persian Gulf and that 
of Oman. But they remained here only fifteen years, and 
then, sailing southeastward along the coast* settled upon the 
island of fro, off the peninsula of Guzemt. Once more, 
after an interval of rest of tunc teen years, they embarked 
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ckft influences, it could not pO»Uj reflet. L a P*"* 

of native Persian institutions ami character. But * 
ago an entirely new avenue or are*** lt > knowledge 
Iranian antiquity was opened. The western workt u 
then for the Hist time made acquainted with the Ayffito, 
the ancient and authoritative record of the Iranian ^hgi-. t, 
the Bible of the Persian people. Here wasasouroe lymg 
beyond and behind anything hitherto accwwUe. 

- remote anthreity, churned to be the work of Zoroaster 


himself the well-known founder of the 1 ersian rehuio 
belief, the prophet and the legislator of Iran, die establjsher 
of the curliest institutions respecting which our other inform 
, m ts had given us any account: it was a part of a u.itn e 
iSmture, hi which we might expect to read the .mtiomd 
chartmterwith much more distinctness and truth than in 
the descriptions of foreigners: and it antedated, tind wto 
iudejxaideSt of, any ester.ml muM 
nation. Its introduction to our knowledge changed the 
whole ground of investigation into 1 ersian antepty. In 
it was to be found the key to the true eomprebemon of the 
subject: by it other sources of information wore to be tested, 
their creditilitv established or overthrown, their dehcicnciesj 
supplier]. Something of this work has l*en now already 
nceompliahtsl but much more yet remains to be done- U* 
investigation is -till in its lust stages; its materials have 
been only partially accessible, and the number of hkj 
upon them 1 small: its importance has been but imperfectly 
appreciated; nor until very lately have the means and moth 
odit of and ecological research been so far perfected, that the 
new material could be intelligently taken up and m:^A. 
It Is not possible, then, to give here a lull statement Mine 
results derivable from the A vesta for the knowledge of 1 er- 
siati antiquity. Tha present, however, is a point oi time at 
which it seems particularly appropriate to make a general ex- 
mi. i nation of the subject, and to take a view of Recondition 
in which tlie investigation lies. For the ancient text ttsell, 
with all the aids to ite unde standing which the Orient can 
f'umi-h. is just now published, and placed within reach of 
scholars throughout the world: the study which has hitherto 
been limited to a few is thus thrown open to general com¬ 
petition, and mav accordingly be expected to make surer 
and more rapid advances, It will be the object, then, o. 
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ON THE A VESTA.* 


Until -within a little more tkrm a hundred years the 
cltiKsic authors bad Ixsai almost our only authorities for the 
ancient history, manners, and customs of Persia. Their in- 
sufUcioucy was painfully felt long and intimate as had 
hcen the intercourse of tlieGreeks with the Oriental Empire 
• e . - 1 /* ^■‘ rnia winch they had left on record respecting its 
iiigtEtulionibuf half aatih'fied an enlightened curiociitv They 
B?‘ ve J» ^ al 7 « picture of that power which hod suddenly 
risen in the west of Iran, ujion the mins of yet more ancient 
«npire.<S adopting m part their culture, and along with this 
their corruptions and vices also- ao that it had sunk amiin 
into rums, after a Wf though splendid existence of about 
t h roe ecu tun w. Later, they to) d us somewhat of the external 
,fltea ot «« various realms into which Alexander's eastern 
conquests were divided; and yet later, the Roman and liv 
ratine annals spoke of conflict with Parthian and fou*nm«%. 
monareli^ not always resulting to the honor of the European 

£25 ? for nm r° ,1]odern timra, Mohammedan writers 

mI Ud the stray ot the conquest of Inin, and the extinction 
ot its ancient customs and religion. The*- were all of i hem 
the acctwjnts oi loreignera. There was also in existence a 
mottera 1 creian literature, of abundant extent and rich in 
beauties, which professed to give a view of the nation’s 
from the earliest tune*; but the account which it far- 
nmhed to epic and tmditioual, tmaccordant with what we 
knew from other sotmes, incapable of reduction to the form 
of true history; and, since it was produced under Mohftnune- 

* Thit artidc- wm read before if it Sodelr Oct Ifl imi l ,. 

jHiti&Uj rewritten, wutobt brought down | a i be presort tim*, " 
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Ing in the said empire of Cathay, in timber more than 30,000, 
ami are very rich; but many of them tear the Christians. 
They have Very beautiful and very holy uhurehc% r rith 
crosses and linages in honor of God and of the saints They 
receive fmm the said emperor several office®, and he grants 
them many privilege®, and it is thought that if they would 
consent to quite and agree with these Minorites, and wills 
other good Christians who reside in this country, they might 
convert the whole of this country and the emperor to the 
true faith." Even down to the sixteenth century, traced of the 
existence of these people may be found So that, could any 
sufficient argument be adduced to show that ibis monument 
wa3 fabricated by the Jesuits during the Ming dynasty T as 
some have asserted, it would still remain Jo be explained 
what could be their object in so doing, Were it merely to 
prove the existence of Christiana in Chinn during the seventh 
and eighth centuries, that wns already amply preyed from 
other sources. Was it to give the sanction of antiquity to 
the peculiar dogmas of their church ? That could scarcely 
lie: for we find no distinguishing characteristic of the Roman 
Catholic religion on it, which is not applicable to other Chris¬ 
tian communities Had that been, their object, however, it is 
scarce! v credible that they would have left ®o much on this 
point to mere inference, while they have descended to so 
many min utiie, on apparently irrelevant matters,- thus in¬ 
volving themselves to a high degree in the risk of dciectictip 
by details of persons, places, and events, which, while they 
come with a natural air from a contemporary, would never 
repay the care and research which they would require on the 
part of a forger living eight or nine hundred years after the 
event. And vet it is remarkable that the more closely these 
various asani table points on the tablet arc looked into, the 
mom full and minute do we find the coincidence of times 
and circurnKtanccs, 

With respect to the form of the writing, and the style of 
die composition, any one living in China can have no diffi* 
culty in making up Ins mind on that subject; as indeed he 
may on every Other part of the evidence; a careful attention 
to which will pmljably bring every one to the conviction of 
that which no Chinese ha® ever Soubtod, that, if the Kea- 
toriiin tablet can be proved a forgery, there are few existing 
meinoriata of by-gone dynastic* which can withstand the 
same style of argument* 
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faith, foreign or native, Vo have given extracts* from sev¬ 
enteen different native authors (and the number might be 
easily enlarged) respecting this tablet, each of whom 1ms 
something peculiar to say regarding it; but we have not 
been able to discover the slightest hint of a suspicion as to 
its genuineness or authenticity. The discovery also in a 
took of Ilia Sung dynasty of the imperial proclamation it 
contains, and.the record in two different works, one of the 
Snug and one of the Tang, of the existence of n foreign 
temple in tin; very spot indicated cm the tablet, form a spe¬ 
cies of corroboration not to be overlooked; while the testi¬ 
mony of these works as to other foreign temples about that 
lime is valuable collateral evidence. 

The Chattgyan cht, quoting from the earlier work, gives 
a nummary of the religious edifices in that city during the 
Tang, viz.: “ 64 Buddhist monasteries, 21 Buddhist nunne¬ 
ries, 10 Tjiouist monasteries, 6 Taouist nunneries, 2 Persian 
temples, and 4 chapels of the Heavcn-worsbippere, 7 '* The 
imperial edict of 74tJ, which is to be found in several Chi- 
mao tlooks, speaks unmistakably of the increase of these 
foreign religions in China By a (icons? issued in 845 by 
the emperor Woo-teimg, “all those belonging to the Ta-tnn, 
‘Syrian/ and Muk-hao, ‘Mohammedan/ religious orders were 
cuiniiuinded to retire to private bib. and such foreigners as 
might be among them to return to thvir own eountries/’f 
in a narrative given by two Arabian travellers, it is stated 
that 120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christines, and Par¬ 
secs were slain during a revolution at Caufu in China, in 
the year 877. These Christians must certainly have bean 
Xestorians, Duringsucceeding ages, the Keeton(tus of China 
are mentioned on various oecasi, ms bv Knbruqnia, Plan Car- 
pin, -Marco Polo, and others: and when the zealous Roman 
Catholic friar John do Monte Cor vino arrived in China, m the 
thirteenth century, ut the commencement of the Yuen, he met 
with n good deal of opposition from this party, some curious 
details respecting which are given in a MS. recently discov¬ 
ered in the Imperial Library at I 'aria. It is there said: ■ ■ f., 
the city of Cambaktrh there is a sort of Christian schismatics 
whom they .call Nestorians. They observe the customs and 
moaners of the Greek Church, mid are not obedient to the 
Holy Chureb of Home aforesaid. f ' “ These Neatoriaii^ dwell - 
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one hissed in favor of the tabled dace he gives it oh b i a 
opiiuon 11 that the Jesuit of China could, probably, have 
luid the Syriac part of it mack up in India, 1 ’ 1 * 

Not only are die Chinese character formed in exact ac- 
eyrdzmee With every specimen of the period in que&timi T 
but the evidence arming from the style of the composition 
is equal] v conclusive, The terse antithetic style of the 
Tang tmW^ with the extreme paucity of particles, forma a 
very conspicuous stage in the liiatoiy of Chinese literature; 
imdrara indeed b the attainment of riioso who are able to 
imitate it The differences in style between the writ™ of 
various ages are so extremely well defined in China! that it 
would be el very hazardous undertaking for any one to try 
to pass off hb work for that of n former age, and it would 
lie no common production that should pass muster before the 
keen practised eyes of native critics The peculioritiefl of 
the Tang style are found very dearly marked in the Nesto- 
rinn inscription, so as to afford the mttffc convincing proof 
to the mbdis of native scholars. The influence of the three 
national religions sects may be traced in the phraseology. 
That the author was one of the literary doss there is no 
mom to doubt, as the work bespeak# one well versed in 
Confudon lore; while the various transfer^ and marked 
allusions to a foreign faith, must give it an air of mystery 
to Chinese readers in general This mystery, however, 
disappears to one who is acquainted with Christian doc¬ 
trines ; and he ilnds the tenets of the Christian laith clothed 
in an elegance of diction unobjectiotiahlc even to Chinese 
taste. Throughout the whole, there is an evident inch na¬ 
tion to Buddhism! hi the nomenclature adopted for the yarn* 
ous ecclesiastical institutions; while Taouirt phraseology 
and ideas arc conspicuous in the imperial proclamation. 
This last peculiarity will be observed in most of the decrees 
of the Tam; emperors, and is to be accounted for by the 
fact, that the imperial family looked upon Laou-kenn, the 
founder of Taouism, as their ancestor, the name of both 
being Le, 

\\ e have thus glanced at the several points of evidence 
which appear to um most conspicuous, leaving out of view 
what is said on the subject by adherents of the Christian 
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p 0 r Kwne-yu Dull Note* and Postscript^ containing noti¬ 
ces of the moat approved specimens of band- writing, ancient 
and modem. On the tenth page of tbe third volume, iu rtki ng 
the Nestorinn inscription, lie aav*^ (1 Thia tablet, inscribed by 
Lew Sew-yon, is a specimen of the style chiefly aimed at by 
Gliacm Tung hth^ and is distinguished among tho hand-writ¬ 
ings of the Tang lor its extreme clearness eoftiiea* elegance* 
and richness* The strokes of the characters oo the tablet 
nre slender, and not cut to a great depth; but tbs people of 
Shen-se, in rubbing impressions from it, have always lost 
flight of the excellence of its character, in ^sequence of 
the rarity of those who are clever at this work. Whm i 
paid a visit to Se-gun, Peih Taew-fan holding office in Shea- 
se that flame year* he took a general superintendence of the 
nndont tablets; this tablet was removed to the Km-ebing 
monastery P where he caused a building to be erected in 
which it wm deposited, and gave it in charge to the heat] 
priest King-kwan, that people from other parts might not 
take impressions at pleasure. Having selected an expert 
workman, I had several line impressions taken, and having 
obtained the exact form, I became conscious of a superiority 
in it which the former copies did not cxhihiL." These re¬ 
marks are deserving of attention, U3 coming from a scholar 
who had attained the very highest rank. A great number 
of impressions must have been taken from this stone, for 
they arc to be found in almost every city ihr isule, and 
every literary man of auy standing knows tho character 
of this inscription and recognises it hb NtOU as he hears the 
name; ami when the suggestion is nm.de to the native* of 
the probability that it is a forgery! the unanimous reply is 
that such a thing was never known in China, and, ftuther- 
moittj that it could not possibly pas* undetected; or. wef® st 
attempted to jiafls off the Nesftonan tablet tbr any dale prior 
to* or later than, the Tang, it would be in vain, ibrthu hand¬ 
writing would at once betray the period to which it belonged. 
With respeot to tbe Syriac portion of the inscription, I 'ro- 
feasor Salisbury will lie admitted to be a competent witness 
and we liave it upon hLs authority that 14 the character* are 
unqiietftional >ly EstmngheK Neumann’s declaration to the 
contrary notwithstanding; 1 ** nor will he be looked npou as 
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upon m “the rrinsJator of the pure doctrine of ConfnalmV 
received with hmcm the Buddhist Hemm-teang on his 
return from his travels, widi more than six hundred of die 
Indian Buddhist sacred books, which this emperor set him 
to pot translated, under Ida own inuoediiite pntroTn^ : # 

The fret that the Nestorina religion existed in Chins for 
iimny centuries is catablbhed upon sudl EibuudaiU evident^* 
and is so generally credited* that it would 1>0 superfluous 
to adduce any proof in answer to the doubts thrown out by 
Neumann; neither arc tho Syrian writers id toge ther silent 
on the subject, as hi? remarks'would imply. 

The last argument brought forward by the " leader of the 
opposition," as Professor Salisbury terms him, is “ that both 
the Chinese and the Syriac ch&ructrrs ot the i ascription are 
modem, nonsuch as were in use in the eighth century." 
Neumann is certainly a bold, mail to stake uia sinological 
reputation on this statement. Were ^ there no other evi- 
deuce to testify to the genuineness of this inscription, still 
the style of the hand’writing would form nn overpowering 
argument in its favor with every Chinese of any literary 
pretension. There is probably no people in the world who 
my mo much attention to the various delicate distinctions of 
different hands; so that it ifi difficult for a foreigner to uii- 
derstand the minute shades of touch by which they are able 
to classify, with nn accuracy truly astonishing, not merely 
the several dynasties, but ihe various, schools of writing 
under each, dvnash T . A long list of TiMri Sfl is on record ol 
those who have distinguished themselves in this art, from 
very early limes down to the present dav; and few Chinese 
gentlemen of anv taste would think of being without a set 
of impressions taken from stone tablets, as specimens of their 
works. There is a das* of caligrapheja who make a partic¬ 
ular study of these old specimens, and pride themselves on 
being able to imitate them with a great degree of accuracy; 
and none are more highly esteemed or closely studied than 
the productions of the 'fang artiats; yet with all their care 
and practice, it is generally admitted that a modem imitation 
by the most skilful hand'can never deceive a connoisseur. 
One of the most famous of this class in modern times, named 
Wang Wan-ohe, has written a work called Kvxte-yu tuny k 
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be found. And let it now be considered wJuit m eraperor 
it is who found the doctrine of Qlopeu so excellent ; it is 
the emperor who passes for £ rdufitator of the pure dootnite 
of Eong'ta^ who declared; * there is no salvation oat of the 
doctrine of the perfect wide mam/” The above reasoning 
no doubt appears very conclusive to the Professor, but, uu- 
fortunately for his nrgatnCLV we linve a flu# at band which 
is of mom weight than mere hypothesis. This imperial 
cree, whieh is .-o offensive in las flight, is actually found in 
almost the same terms in the forty-ninth vdknos of the Tanj 
hvmy yao\i } Collection of Important Matter? of the Tang t a 
book published during the Sung, iu 961. and now forming part 
of the imperial library &* boo chum shWi the highest guaran¬ 
tee for ils authenticity, The mih pa* k* y Ping loin 

Supplementary Tablet Memorial, published in 1813, tjuotcs* 
this proclamation in full from the tablet, and adds, u This Ls 
Bubetmitially the same as Unit contained in the tang humy 
ytarif, except that the latter says * die Pcksc, Persian, priest 
Aleman/ Persia being the original name of the kingdom 
of Ta Uin k The Chanson chc erroneously gives Alwsse/ 11 
Neumann objects to the statement that there were *!■ churched 
standing in every city," but tlus ie not exactly wliat the 
atone says; the expression is Choo duju\ which may be trana- 
iated 11 the various departmentsj" ns dw> does not always 
signify li without exception,” Now this statement tallies re¬ 
markably with die extract from the imperial edict by Heuen- 
taLing, which wo have already given, where it says, "let 
this bo complied with ehoofco fotm, through the various 
departments/ rl And the comcidence of die geographical 
terms here may be again noticed As before remark^ the 
word chow was used from about 618 till 742 t when it was 
exchanged for foo and kean* The ikst quotation being in 
tlic time of Kaou tsimg, who reigned from 650 to 6S3 h it has 
the word chow; the second being in 745, the other terms are 
Utsctl in the same sense, which furnishes a strung collateral 
evidence of the truth of the former. Surely IWW-e Neu¬ 
mann h*B not read Chinese history very attentively, if he 
i£ ignorant of the great favors that have been conferred on 
the Buddhists tit various tune* by the Chinese emperors^ 
and in particular that this yeiy Tae-nsting, whom ho look* 
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and cut some time U'fore the date of its erection. N emnrmn 
sneak* of there being much communication Mwecni eastern 
and westf-ru Asia during the Tang ; but, m vusw of the «- 
formation that can now nc obtained on this subject, there is 
no ground to believe that reports were annually .. 

tween Syria and China; indeed, conmdenng the diftcultiea 
of such, a hazardous euterpriae, it U much mom reasonable 
to assume that the arrival of strangers from lue far v-es 
was a comparatively rare occurrence. Tierce we see no - 

in? forced in JWtiaudot’a suptxisitiou that the tidings of the 

Patriarch's death may not have reached the Chnstuiu s m 
China when the monument was erected. Assemam a re^ 
cnee also in much to the point, when he thaws attention to 
the fact that there is a letter now in the Vatican, which cer¬ 
tain Kestorisn bishops who hnd been sent to M ahibiur ad* 
dressed to their Patnareb in Assyria about the year loOZ, 
when he htul been dead already two yarn v. Another m- 
stance of a aimilar kind and more recent date may be eitetl, 
as more calculated to excite surprise, and yet ol undoubted 
authenticity. Napier, the inventor of logarithms, died on 
the 4th April, 1617. On the 28th July IrtlH, more than 
two years after his death, Kepler, who had not yet heard of 
this event, addressed a letter to him describing the progress 
of lib astronomical tables, in consequence of the md derived 
from logarithmic computation. Tub letter is prasayvea } n 
the " Memoirs of John Napier of Murcbistoti, published in 

Edinburgh, 1834.* . ... 

“But Dover, never, would a Chinese emperor, in a public 
decree, have dared to say of a foreign doctrine : ‘it must be 
published throughout the land,’ without stirring up a revolt 
in the body of ihe nation, the Schukiao; never has a Chi¬ 
nese emperor caused the sacred Scriptures to be translated, 
and made known through the whole empire he specially 
commanded to publish it,’ Ac.); never has an emperor 
caused a church to he built in ms capital* and nevei' were 
there churches staucliufr in every city- We deny all 
decidedly, because in Chinese history, whore even the slight’ 
eat inelination of the emperors to the Taosse and BudmustB 
is notimt and blamed, not the remotest trace of it all is to 
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these books were correct iu their general statements on the 
subject. The presumption is r that they would rather prefer 
such statements as the natives could at once recognize, thus 
mure easily directing attention to that country which it 
wag their object to Jjoint out* Although thtire may be some 
difficulty now in reeognizmg the various national features 
nl hided to on the stone, yet there U no proof whatever that 
it is a I also record. The Mohammedans in China are very 
numerous md their ancestors were originally from the 
west; but wc might look iu vain among them ibr the pres¬ 
ervation of any descriptions of the countries of their ances¬ 
tors more authentic than other Chinese possess. The Jews 
have been resident in China for a much longer period, but 
no records have been preserved by them of the country 
whence they came. 

Seumanh proceeds, “ Have the Chinee ever called India 
itself Tatschm, and was not the name given to the West, 
at the period of the inraription, Fulin?" It is not very ob¬ 
vious with what view the Professor introduces this sentence, 
as its tendency appears to be to nullify the ibree of the para* 
graph above noticed. But as this point seems to be given up 
m n later article from his pen* it is Linnecessaiy to notice it, 
farther than to remark that, although tlie name Kuhn is 
applied to that country in the Tang History, yet Ta-tum was 
the name by which it was generally known in tlie early 
period of the dynasty, and down to muck later tinier this 
name was used", as can easily be proved by a inference to 
native Chinese works of die period. 

11 Upon the chronological error in reflect to the Syrian 

E trinrchs (-if three years}* wo will hw no particular atracs- 
m ml dot's ground is indeed untenable, for there was, cbjpc* 
ciolly tinder the Tang, much communication between east¬ 
ern and Wbatoru Asia.” The error hero hinted at k, that 
die date given on the atone, both according to die Chinese 
and the Syriac, being A. IX 781, February 4th p the name of 
the Nerittfiait Patriarch for the time is given as John Joshua, 
or Aimqjeaup, while history states that this Patriarch died 
in T78, It would be dcsairible to know at what period of 
the year his death took places as. were it ite end of 

77£ n the time elapsed between that and the date on tho 
stone would not greatly exceed two yearc r instead of three; 
moreover, the probability i* that this inscription was written 
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Ah the chief objector m modern tiroes lo th* * * 
of this tablet is C. F. Neumann, I rofe^or of Chm^e it 
mm 1* well to glance at the objection* which he bringsj^r 
wa f,l He says* 'The authors of the inscription acre 
Svrians, or at least or Syrian origin, and Were m 
communication with the W*l $ W then **** ** 
they describe Tfttschin {the West) precisely « SgT 

ruiiy under the Tang does? Have the Spaniard* m d Por- 
tuguese, the Dutch and English, in the mom.meets which 
thev have left on foreign sod, described Europe and heir 
father-1 and according to troth, or ncoordmg U> the fabidoun 
views of foreign nations?” A verr httlc “ B ' 1 ®' 

eient to remove any difficulty on thir point. Thei Chinese, 
from the earliest times, liavc always been careful to collect 
what information they could obtain respecting foreijrn na¬ 
tions, officers having been anpoioted whoso fi*"****^ 
^ to attend to this: not indeed by long and g^onsvo£ 
aces of discovery, but by minntelv inquiring, of the envoys 
from foreign parts, the national character and anatoms, the 
distance and extent of the countries, and n variety of par* 
ticulars respecting the tingtloniB to which they severally 
talon md; iiU which wvm chronicled Su fMr elate ardiivic©. 
every accession to the previous information being annexed 
to tho national history at the dose of each dynasty, ifv 
this means, together with the additional matter procured 
hv several native travellers who visited foreign part^ the 
Chinese became ptisscssed of a very respectable knowledge 
of other Asiatic nations, at a time when geographical Hel¬ 
enas had certainly not made great progress in Europe ; and 
indeed, to the present flay, the most authentic account of 
some countries us to be found in the Chinese annals. lint I 
the Nestoriana, or other travellers from the west, during 
the Tang, brought with them any additional information 
of importance, the Chinese would certainly have availed 
themselves of it. But there i£ no reason to conclude that, 
twenure tho authors of the inscription were of Synan on- 
ftin, they most therefor© give nn account of tlicir rather* 
kiid different from that found m the Chinese books, when 
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N'eatoriftjttt, or even against the probability of ita haying 
emanated from them. 

A Buddhist influence is observable in the term employed 
for “angel/* Shin tetri ; the teen l*eing the generic name"for 
die various classes oi m lhv<u f or celestial beings, in the Bud- 
ilbist mythology, and the qualifying term thin marking the 
essentially spiritual character of the agent. 

Some interesting notes respecting the sacred Scriptures 
are I bund m this Inscription. After noticing the completion 
of the ancient dispensstion, it speaks of the " prose ryatiem 
of tweoty-seven Sacred Book*/ 1 exactly the number we 
have in the New Testament It states further that when 
Alppun arrived from Syria, "be brought the true Sacred 
Books/* and add*, "the Sacred Books were translated in the 
imperial library." TWlsung also, in his proclamation, 
states that " Abpun I™ brought his Sacred Books and im* 
ages from Syria, mid presented them at our chief capital/ 1 
In the ode, ftgain t it is stated that u the Scriptures were trans¬ 
lated, and churches built." From, the prominent way in 
which the Scriptures are here mentioned on several occa¬ 
sions, it was probably considered a matter of importance 
■with itifre Nestorwin missionaries to hove them disseminated 
among the Chinese The mention of their being translated 
under imperial surveillance harmonizes very accurately with 
what history informs u> of the state of translator!*! labors 
about thai tunc under the imperial patronage, the Buddhist 
traveller Houen-ts^ng being engaged about the middle of the 
^vemiicentuiy in his arduous labors on the Buddhist books, 
by special command. If the Scriptures were translated then, 
nod there is no reason lo doubt it, it is possible that 
portion of this work may still be preserved in coma of those 
depositories of literary treasures with which Chinn abounds; 
no evidence of such a fact, however, hm come to light in 
modem times. In the Lett res fidiiinntes there is a notice 
by Giiubil, in 1752, of a nmniLsurirt being found in the |>os- 
sefifiioD of a MohammeAm, the descendant of Christian or 
Jewish ancestors from the west, written in eluirocteni almost 
the same as those on the Christian monument in Sheii-tie* 
This was carefully copied, and the lac-simile forwarded to 
Paris. It was afterwards examined by the Baron de Sacy, 
who pronounced it to be part of the Syriac version of the 
Old Testament, with hymns and prayers, written in the Es- 
traughelo character. 
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ilie time when their opponents were making gnat dibits, 
sud epreadiii^ widely through the countries of the evsi 
For the same reason/ there is as little ground to tliink that 
it was composed by Homan Catholics oi Inter tiincis as some 
are prone to believe; for* had it been it is incredible that 
they would designedly introduce mi element calculated to 
overthrow the fact it was their intention to establish* The 
Jesuit Father Kincber ha? written a w ork to prove the gen¬ 
uineness of thb tablet, in which he speaks of tho Syrian 
preachers tainted with the heresy of the detestable 
torim* (The elmraotera Jun-skin cannot be taken in the 
mmc of "to give a body ” as some have suggested; tor 
although in some eases jv n may mean “ to distribute, 1 yet 
the violence done to the language by such a rendering here 
is too obvious to be admitted. The Chinese language is not 
wanting in terms fully to express such an idea; whu^ were 
a concise term descriptive of the Koatorian tenet required, 
it is doubtful whether a more adequate expression could be 
selected than 

It should Ije observed that, in the second of the abo ve 
phrases, the word tae is used instead of *Sc T which is the usual 
term; this phraseology b peculiar to the Tang, and was em¬ 
ployed in consequence of &h? being one of the characters 
in iho name of me emperor TW'tsung; bis private name 
bring Shfrmmt and Chinese etiquette requiring that no sub¬ 
ject of that dynasty should make use of such characters. 
This rule is observed even in the title of one of the suc¬ 
ceeding emperors, who is designated Tne-iaung, while under 
other circumstances his title would have been Shfe-tsung, 
The same remark will apply to a sentence in the former 
part of the inscription, where it is said Amy jin cftuA tae r 
" th he appeared in tie world as a xnmv 1 

It baa been remarked that, for aught that there is peculiar 
to NestorianLmi, the account of the inciimatiGii might us 
well have proceeded from a partisan of the much disputed 
appellation Theotokos, But it may be added that, if there 
is nothing which can be viewed ns peculiar^ Nestorian in 
the plain scriptural account which is given, jfiWft «cu tan 
/\hintj t w a virgin gave birth to the Holy one, 11 there b at 
least as little that ciu be taken controversially against the 
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tory explanation of ibis term haw Itcen given; it is possibly 
the name of same day peculiar to the scot, Some have 
given it as Sunday, which may be correct; tor we find by 
calculation that the seventh day of the first mouth of that 
year, being February 4th. actually fell on a Sunday. An 
indejK-ndent calculation of the some problem, by a Chin®*, 
according to the native method, giving the same result, rnny 
lie seen iti the Hongkong Chinese Serial, Ifea urh knm c&fa, 
for September, Ib53. 

A further means of verifying this slate b given in the 
Syriac at the foot* where the tablet is said to have been wet 
up 11 in the year of the Greeks one thousand and ninety-two/ 1 
There ia no difficulty in identifying this date, For it is well 
known that the Greek, or 8yn> Macedonian era, being the 
one used by the Syrians, Arabs, and Jews, commenced m 
the autumn of the year B + CL 312.* So that tho 812 th 
year of that era ended in tho autumn of the year AJL 1. 
Carrying the series down to the February of 7W1 brings it to 
about the middle of the year 1092 of the Greek enu exactly 
agreeing with the statement on the tablet. 

Among tho various doctrinal Ruhiccta which are touched 
upon in the introductory part of the inscription, there is 
one especially deserving of notice* cks furnishing strong pre¬ 
sumptive evidence of tho Nestoriim origin of this monu¬ 
ment* where we find the expression, A^o wwj/fi fun-shm 
king imn 4 Qur Trmiie, Dividoddmiinlare, Illus¬ 

trious and Honorable Messiahand again p in tho oae, it iff 
satd, Fun^hiw chid\ toe, “Divided in nature, he entered the 
world. rr Tho occurrence of the torm/an-sAth, H Divided in 
nature/ 1 twins in the inscription, is sufficient to attract atten¬ 
tion, from the uncommon chamber of the expression ; but 
wben we remember the peculiar doctrines on account of 
which the Nestoriantf separated from tho church of Jtdia% 
we can have wry little doubt as to the origin of this term. 
For, had the inscription been composed by partisans of the 
Roman church, we cannot euuucivc that they would have 
been so iuooturiderate as io employ an expression which, 
although by a forced interpretation they might accede to it, 
yet would always be liable to eonfltirojion in ikvor of the 
doctrine which they termed heresy ; and that too just at 
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zodiac. As it was found that ike course of Jupiter through 
thq whole circle occupied nearly twelve years, it™ termed 
ts the year siar/ each of die twelve years having a 
special designation, according to the sign tlieu occupied by the 
planet These twelve designations were made to correspond 
with die terras of the duodenary cycle, Ta se p Cftw R lm ( 3ec, p 
and in order to counterbalance the deficiency caused by the 
inure rapid progress of Jupiter* tine tenn of the cycle out of 
every one hundred stud fortydivo was abandoned But in 
the course of time,, the accelerated velocity of J upiter showed 
this to bn immilkieiil, and, after the Western Ban, the terms 
of tiiu cycle were continued uninterruptedly, without regard 
to the place of Jupiter in the heavens. The same phrase¬ 
ology* however, has been preserved down to later times, 
although the law that gave rise to it was lost to the Chinese 
for many ecnturica* and itas lieen only recently recovered by 
the researches of modem native scholars. So that w hen this 
formula is met with in Chinese documents later then the 
Han, it is only to be taken ns a synonym of die ordinary 
terms of the cycle, and not as in any way indicative of the 
place of Jupiter at the time given/ The name teenjo is the 
equivalent of the term yeic T the tenth in the cycle, being that 
ot the date 7BL The moaning of these tw elve ancient deasg* 
nations is now unknown to tha Chinese.* 

The month is here called Thc-teub, This is a vestige of 
mi extremely ancient terattiulugy, lo the origin of which it 
would be difficult to give a date- Tae-t&uh is the name of 
one of the twelve musical tubes; but these were also,, by a 
special oriutriyauce s ttaed to determine the tem{>crjUure of the 
earth during the twelve months of the year, and the geastm* 
were fixed aeeordingiy.f In nti ancient calendar, Yu*: ling. 
Found in the Le or Book of Rite^ f the Ta*-teuh is eddied 
u the temperature tube of the first month of spring/ Al¬ 
though these names have now go no out of general use in 
the calendar, the literati still frequently employ them as an 
embellishment to their com positions, Tho seventh day of 
this month is also called Ta-gaou-san-wan day. No smMjiuo 
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the fourth day of the fifth month in 7i>fi.* This was the 
fLtteejxtb. time the name had been changed during the reign 
af the empress Woo Tsih-teem 

Immediately following the last quotation, we read, 14 In 
&ea teen : the end of Ac." We find that the 

term S&en t&n lasted from the beginJiicgof the eighth month 
in 712 till the iasi day of the eleventh month in 7Id; being 
Just about the time of the accession of Heuendsung. On the 
first day of the twelfth mouth, the name of die whole year 
won changed to the u first of Ea&ywmP so that die name 
Sfun-tezn is omitted in some of the national chronologies, 
Again it is said T u In Tbrn-paou £seo, "the beginning of 
Thtti-paott,* orders were given to the Great General kaou 
Ledi-sae, 4c/ 7 The term Jeen^ptMm begun on tbe first day 
of the first month of the year answering to our 742, which 
is no doubt the year alluded to hero. 

The next date mentioned is 11 In San j* the third year/ 
the priest Keih-ho in the kingdom of Syria, Ax." It is a 
ihet noted in die Chinese outuUs, that on the finst day of the 
third year of Ikrrjtxxon, 744, the word nwn r <l year/ 1 wsa 
exchanged for &ac r which hist continued to he used till the 
fourth day of the second month of dm first year of 
753, when it was abandoned for nwn by authority of the 
emperor Suh-Lfimg, Tsat- w:is the word used for year in the 
time of the ancient empefOJE Ynon and Shun, upwards of 
twenty-three centuries before the Christum cr^f 
The tablet k said to have been erected in Xdai-chuny urh 
nicn^ sutf teat, Uthyo, tac-teuh ywc„ tmhjihj ta yam-san- tou n jik , 
“the second year of Keenchun^ the year being in the sign 
ts^yo, the mouth iac^ik, seventh day, being tayaou^xit-xvan 
day/ 1 The term Axu-c/iumj began" on the first day of the 
Chinese year answering to our- 780, which makes \hv date 
On the stone, the second year, correspond to 78I. The word 
iajf for u year' ] np|K*ais to Iinve been first used during die 
Ilea, twenty-two centuries Wore the Christian ertkj When 
the year is gaid to be m this is a tradition of an ancient 

practice, according to which the year was chronicled by the 
progross of the planet .Jupiter through the twdve signs of the 
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In die first instance where AJopun is mentioned on die 
tablet, he is called the Shan^tih t J( Most-virtuous, ' Alopun, 
which appeals to bo merely an intfiosificalion of the pre¬ 
ceding term. 

Among die Chinese names on the margin is one styled 
■ s Lami $uh-ya Keu^mo* where the title is equivalent to our 
u Doctor.” 

Some other Syriac tides occur among die names of eccle¬ 
siastical dignitaries. On die foil-side line, we find aba daha- 
hatha Mar liana Jama katholikn jxtiriapchu, “The Chief Fa¬ 
ther, Lord .lobn Joshua, the Universal Patriarch/' The 
identity of this with the title of the Patriarch of dio Ncsfco- 
nans is at once obvious. 

In the subscripdop, we have u Gabriel, Arcodiahm^ 1 Arch¬ 
deacon ;*" and the some title occurs again in the margin, in 
M Aggeus, Priest and Amdiokan of the city of Cumdin/ 3 

Again, m Lhc&uhficripthin. there hi “Adam, Maschamsthuno^ 

1 Beseem/ n 

It is deserving Of remark, also, how the author has con¬ 
trived to vary his expressions in noting the several dates, 
dins giving evidence of a miater-hsnd in this style of com¬ 
position, The first noticed is the arrival of Alopun, which 
took place in Chin-kwan km 11 the ninth year of Chin- 
from, ’ this being the national name for the term of years 
beginning with the reign of Taedeung, A. D. 8ST, milking 
the year in question 635. The won! rae, which is employed 
here for year, was die term used ibr that purpose during the 
Shang, and is found in the history of that dynasty in the 
Shookn^ EL a 1753* 

A litde lower it is said, dint Tae-tsimg indued the procla¬ 
mation in fi&ah urh nicn tsew (sac yue, u the twelfth year, 
autumn, in the seventh month/ 1 This comspond-H to the 
year A. IX 636. Tbs word nzm t which represents year 
here, was first brought into use in the Chow dynasty, B. C. 
1134 + 

Again, it is stated, that H In Shing-b mien, 4 the veer* of 
Shmff-k,- the Buddhists, gaining power, ^cc,” Shimj-k is 
the name for the period eommeadag from the beginning of 
die Chinese year corresponding to our 693, and ending on 


* See MeJliflnlV Shoe-king. p_ 110 , ^ 
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nscd herein the titl^ where the composition h said to bo 
the work of lEing'tsmgj &ng, *' priest/ 1 of the Syrian church. 
In IWtaiiig's proclamation he orders that the Syrian 
church m the E-mng Way be governed by twenty-one j&n#. 
The same word is uaid on six other occjliJqtls in the inscrip¬ 
tion with the same meaning; it is added to three uamw m 
the subscription; and fifty-nine names on the margin also 
have this term prefixed Thu word JEoriw is used in the 
lino of Syriac on the right side of the insoiiptioti f in the 
name Adam JEkriso; and five persons named m the Syriac 
part of the subscription are termed Kasiso; twenty-eight 
names on the margin also have this word appended " There 
b no doubt about the identity of the Chinese $kn$ and the 
Syriac the translation qf both being 14 Priest 11 

On the inscription we read again. that about the year 7!3, 
14 there was the jSkng+h&w t 4 chief priest/ Lu-hnu p "&C . 11 In 
another place, Lo-hnng h called simply a Seng t but the pre¬ 
vious quotation evidently marks a superior station in the 
Church. Probably the Syriac of this term is to be found in 
the subacriptiotn whore the priest Gabriel is called Ri&ch or 
lc Ecdcs]aieh“ of Ctimdau and Sarng. 

In Tae ifiung's proclamation, it is said* “The Ta+tth^ 

1 Greatly-virtuo^ 1 Alopun of the kingdom of Syria* <i<x FP 
In art sifter part of the inscription, i[ is said that About the 
year 71S there was “the yb-tfa Kii-deih* Lower down* 
the emperor Ileuen^hiung is said to Lave commanded seven 
priests ■* together with the Ta-tih Kuih-ho, to perform a eat* 
vice of merit, Jce/ 1 Among the names on the margin* nim t 
there is one u Tatih YaouduV 1 This Ifb-ti/t is a term of 
very ifeqnftat occurrence in Buddhist bxtka written during 
aiLcf previous to the Tang, being applied m a title of cour¬ 
tesy to the Buddhist priests. An instance occurs on the 
tablet commemorative of the Indian Buddhist priest Pali- 
tong, in Se’gttn fog, which wits erected the same year m the 
Nestorian tablet^ according to the dates. In the'title, ho in 
called Jh^tih Hti-ehantj. We find something nearly corres¬ 
ponding to this also, in the use of the Svriac prefi x Mar^ 
lJ Lord !r This occurs once in the eagle line down the 3tili 
side of the inscription, in Jibr John Joshua; twice in the 
Syriac subscription, in the names Mar Jazcdbussid and J/crr 
Sergius; and five times in the margin, in tin: names Afar 
John* Jfc^r Sergius three tinnand Mar Joseph, 
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During the Tang, they had charge of the construction of 
public buildings.* 

The Chinese titles and designation? of member? of the 
hierarchy used on this tablet are nW taken from the Bud* 
dliist vocabulary. Alopun, the Nestorian apostle, see ins to 
have enjoyed great ftvor under both the emperoru Tae-teung 
aud Knou-tsung, by the latter of whom he wpa made Chin- 
kw& la jti du&j Great Conservator of Doctrine for the Pre¬ 
servation of the State. The title Chin-hivo w&i conferred 
on various occasion* during the Tang, not only on members 
of the priesthoods but also on military officers, fi5 a high mart 
of honor, indicating a degree of merit* A monastery in the 
district of Wan-men* in the capital, was also distinguished 
80 the Ghin-kizo me. The title Ta fy chco is obviously of 
Buddhist origin. The title iu Ml is apparently the equiva¬ 
lent of the Syriac title given On the right hide of the Chi¬ 
nese inscription, Paptwi de 3instep or Metropolitan of 
China ; and if so, the priest Adam mentioned hens must 
have \mn a successor of Alopun. 

A class of officers subordinate to this is noticed in the 
ode, where it is said that in the time of Knou-tsunp “ Fa - 
rJm $ Overseers of the Church, were appointed in due 
form j?f p mH at the eud T it k >aid M the Fackoo Nifcg-sfao6 
had the charge of the congregations of the Illustrious in 
the east,” at the time the inscription was written- The iiret 
name on the margin in Syriac is 14 Mar .Johanna, Apiscup&F 
The ideality of the Chinese Fa dim and the Syriac _1 pisrupo 
is no unreasonable suppffidrioiL botli being appropriately 
translated by the term * s Bishop/' 

Another name of office occurs m the Chinese subscription, 
in the title of the priest Yc-Ie, who is called .fe-eAoo, Chief 
Presbyter, in the Syriac subseriptioit, the title Cumpis* 
mpois four times applied to individuals, via, to the priest 
Adorn, to the priest Jidbuxad twice, and to the priest Sar¬ 
gis. The latter name, with the fame title, again occurs 
among the Sjriae names on the margin. The tix-choa of 
the Chinese here naturally suggest* itself ns the translation 
of the Syriac Ourapiscu^ giving the meaning of 14 Suftrii- 
gan Bishop" 

The term >5^ being the transfer of the Sanskrit Sanga, 
which is the common designation for Buddhist priests, k 
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didates, with (hfi word Sh ^ “Examination/ * 1 prefixed to the 
official title ;* hence the designation of E-sae, jSfte 6™ 
krrn. 

Another Lrtstanew of the above-mentioned use of jSS*» 
curs in the Chinee pan of the subscription, where the As- 
risLant Examiner is fltyled She Tm-cha^g king^ Examination 
High Statesman of the Snared Bites. The duties of the 
jfi» chafig'kin§ f winch are of very remote origin, appear k> 
have arisen from a desire to propitiate the spiritual powers. 
So early ns the time of the ancient emperor Shun, we find 
two officers, Pih-e and Ku>n\ appointed to take charge of the 
saeriikiiil riles, and of sacred musk ; and after more lima a 
thousand years, the various charges connected with this 
branch of the public service during the Chow were all under 
the control of an officer styled the Tu Tsurtg-p\h, or Minister 
of Hites. During the Tain dynasty, which succeeded, the 
name wm changed to Fungihafig f * and this was again 
changed to Tew-cAanp at the commencement ot the ilan* 
From this to the Tang, I lie name was several times chan ged, 
the office being always deemed one of high importance in the 
government. In 661 Tas-ehang was changed to Fting-chang ; 
but Taichung was again adopted in #70; in 701 this was re¬ 
placed by he title &c-b ; and in 704 T&t-dmng wiw again 
restored/one officer with this title being termed King, while 
there were two m feriorfl named &mu bln$4 Bu i as th e priest 
Yolo, whose name is inscribed on the tablet, has the word 
She prefixed to his title, it is seen that the title was merely 
nominal in his case, indicating a degree of rmk £xr inferior 
to that of the officer above spoken of, 

He inscription is eaid to be u written by Lew Sew-yen, 
Cha&u £ hug, Secretary to Council, formerly Sse stm- 
keun t Miluary Superintendent* for Tac-cbow 1 The Cha m 
e tang was a suiJemimierary office established during the 
Sujf and coil tinned throughout the Tang, but was not re 
tained after the extinction of thnl dyna&Ly4 

The office of Sw sae «<m keun appears to have existed as 
early as the lion, but there is no record of the duties per- 
tainrng to it at that time. From the time of the Northern 
Trie, the post was filled by those distinguished for merit 
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in the imperial service; and tho third is an honorary title, 
■which gives to the possessor a certain status m tha capital, 
without any duties or emolument connected themwith, 

'Ih foo is a dignity of Tery old standing in China, having 
been used during the Bhang dynasty t at least twelve centu¬ 
ries before the Cbmtian era. The origin of kwang-Iuh m 
prefixed to titles is to be found in the Patm jiVi t 41 Caterer.’ 1 of 
the Chow* The name kwinrg^kih itself wua first usedabout 
a centuty before the Christian era ;f and the title Ifwang'luh 
fti Jho waa established at the beginning of the third century 
alter Christ^ Those who boro this title were privileged to 
wear a silver signet suspended from the waist by a blue tie; 
in 2dS n new order wm created, a grade higher, who wore a 
golden signet suspended by a purple tie, and were designa¬ 
ted £in tea ktoang-hih tn ytw, while those of the old order 
were called Yin ising fcwam-tuh tnfoo.% 

The TW-ta? sze was a military office introduced early in 
the seventh century, for the purpose of more effoctoally 
guarding the border territories ; the first appointment hav¬ 
ing been matte in 61Q4 With OMth ten subor¬ 

dinate officers wen? appointed;, with the title of Tung tsee-too 
foQ The office of Homing tzee-too $&& w:is established in 

721* with the object of keeping in check the Tartar hordes in 
the north** Koh Tsae-c received thtecommission in764;ff 
so that it is probable that Ereceived his appointment as 
Tung Sfrfmig &me soon after. 

The office of Teen chung keen Was first established by the 
Wei dynasty, towards the cud of the third century, for the 
purpose of taking cognizance of various duties connected 
with the imperial household. The name underwent several 
changes previous to the Tang. In 662* it was changed to 
Chung yi# keen ; and in fi?0 the original name was restored, 
and continued to be used throughout the dynasly.ff The 
practice of selecting a class of men by examination to Jill 
the offices of government began with the Tang; and m 70S 
nominal offices were first conferred upon the successful can- 
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alluded to on the tablet, when he was gaining honors by the 
reduction of the insurgents in Sevang 

Again it i 9 said* ™In 742. orders were given to (J 10 Ta 
ts&tng-keuTii 1 Great General/ Kaou Leih-sze, Ac,and his 
biography states that In the same year he was made Kaxin' 
fern (a t$tfin$4xun y Army-controlling Great General," and 
Ync ksm-rtum tm (a tsmuj-h^un^ IJ Inibri or-guardian’of-the- 

f ate Great General; 1 The Ta is&mg-keun was ft military title 
rat used during the latter part of the third century MJgL and 
employed in later times, with a great variety of prefixes 
We find the find mention of the Ekan-btun ta te&tng-heun 
about: the end of the fifth century, and after a number of 
changes the name was re-established in A)7* Tho title Vhw 
kren-mun mi ta tsmnfj-keun wets first used in t(2-L + 

Again, the tablet has, 11 Ou r great benefactor the Ihse tezs l&a- 
sha &eng r ^rmperialjy^onferrefbpurple-gowii Priest, 1, &sze, 
Kin tos kimuzhik ta/w, 'Titular Great Statesman of tho 
llanquetiurf honse, 1 Tun// Sfr/img foo ra, ' Associated 

Setoudary Military Commissioner for the Northern Region/ 
and Ikat cfmng teen p * fixainiimtlon Palace Grejraaety tor* 
Without hazarding a conjecture as to who this priest E-azo 
was. it seems evident, from the elaborate array of titles ap- 
pended to his name, that the writer intended to mart it 
with peculiar honor. Near about the time indicated here, 
we find the practice oomtuencing of the emneroris conferring 
gowns on members of the priesthood, The first notice of 
such occurs in 77h, when, it h said, the emperor sent a pur¬ 
ple robe on the occasion of the death of the foreign priest 
ktm-io* The following year, a gown was conferred on the 
prieat Ko-tamg, as a special token of imperial fbvor.f An¬ 
other instance of the same distinction occur? in the subscrip¬ 
tion at the foot of the tablet, where the Assistant Examiner 
is called the Tsze tsw km- afta, " IniperLdJy^nfemd'purple- 

S own Priest/ 1 The reader of middle-age Chinese history 
cos not need to be informed, that it was no rare occurrenca 
for priest* to occupy civil and military offices in the state 
during the Tang and preceding dynasties. Of the three ti¬ 
tle? here given, the first is merely an indication of rank, by 
which the bearer is entitled tea certain emolument from the 
state; the second is his title as an office actively engaged 
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tlie ancestor of the nice, is quite ia harmony with the usage 
of oriental literature, where this ancient term haa been re¬ 
tained long after it wag fjiven up in the west 
Some omcinl desimatioiiQ occur on the tablet, which it 
may not Ins out of place to mention. It is said* “ the Em- 

B tror gent his 2W chin, /prime minister, 1 Duke Fang 
eucn-ling.” In the Tang History the same term Tsm eftin 
is non tied to the prime ministers. At the establishment of 
the Tang dynasty, the duties of the Tsacstnng, “prime mim 
iste r f n were performed by the chief officers of the three Stfuj M 
* tribunals/' denominated respectively Ohung^fiC&ting, ■ t sec¬ 
ondary minister of state," Shechung^ “imperial attendant*” 
anti Skang-fhoo lwg i " chief president who deliberated to¬ 
gether respecting the government of the state, without the 
appoint incut of T&ie senng as a partite office. At a later 
period, the inferior ministers declined the duties of Shang- 
shoo liiuji in consequence of the emperor TmMauiig having 
himself formerly sustained that office. Hence the Pult-yags 
became chief officers of the SJi ang-shw sing, CL President's 
tribune]/' and those with the Sht chung and Ckung-zhtio ting 
were entitled T&ae si-ang* According to the biography 
of Fong Heuending in the Tang History, be was made 
JShang moQ teypuh-imy, “senior prime minuter/* in 630, five 
years previous to the time alluded to in the above quota¬ 
tion* which bo far presents a perfect agreement with facts. 
Lower down, we read, 11 When the Duke Koh Tszeuj* 
Chung^hoo littg t "secondary minister of state/ JmJ 1 The 
office of Chung-shoo ting was first established during the Han 
dynasty, and underwent a variety of changes, both with re¬ 
gard to the incumbent duties and the mime, previous to the 
Tang, At the commencement of that dynasty* the designa¬ 
tion was Xuy^hc ling; in 620, It was changed to Chung* 
shoo ting ; in 062, this was abandoned for that of Yew seeing ; 
in 670* the name Ch^ng-ishoo ting was again restored; in 
686, the nameiVuy zh* was adopted instead; in 70S, Chung- 
shot? ting mis renewed; in 713* this was changed for T&&- 
tec ting ; in 717, the name Chung^im ting was again adopt¬ 
ed' and was once more changed to that of Ten? seeing in 
742 ■ this last was replaced by Chung-shoo ting in 757- the 
aamf year in which the Tang History informs ns that Koh 
Thzxhs was promoted to that dignity, and just about the time 
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of those early times, when the ruling state was surrounded 
on all sides by a duster of small feudatories, obedient to the 
commands of the sovereign* This name is also found twice 
on the table L The heading is, w Tablet of the disscms na¬ 
tion in Ckung^two of the Illustrious religion of Syria-’* 
The title gives, “ Tablet eulogizing the propagation of the 
Illustrious religion in Ckung-kwo/ The name given for 
China on the Syriac portion of the tablet, is Zinstan. Those 
who discover China m the “land of Smim," in Isaiah, will 
probably dud here an independent testimony in favor of 
their view, while the arguments that have been brought for¬ 
ward on that question leave no doubt that Einstein here ap¬ 
plies to China. Kirchers China Illustrate may be consulted 
with advantage on the subject, and also an artide on the 
“Land of Smim ,r in the Chinese Repository for March, 
184-L It may be noticed, moreover, that the name used for 
China in Buddhist book* long anterior to the date of this 
monument, is Chc*n$* In an extract from a Syriac brevi¬ 
ary, given by Kiicher, the name for China only differ* by 
one letter from that on the tabled In a subaecpient part, of 
tho Syriac, the term dizmio occurs, which we have 

given “king of Chinn;" but the more literal rendering 
would bo “king of the Chinese/’ 

In the Syriac subscription above noticed, the priest Ga¬ 
briel is ceiled Ecde^areh of Cumdan and Sarsg. It is 
very doubtful what place ia here indicated by Sar&g. Mu*- 
heimf says it is a city of southern Chino, quoting Ptolemy 
as his authority for the statement 

In a previous part of the subscription, mention is made of 
“MftUa*! l J riost of RaUch, a city of Turkestan.™ We End 
in the work of Mosheim above quoted^ a table taken from 
Assemani, of the metropolitan seals of the Nestorians, in 
which Turkestan forms Uie nineteenth on the list. 

There is still another national appellation in the Syriac 
portion, where it is said, Bt&inath a If tchJttam viartni dm- 
vmo&f “In the year of the Greeks one thousand and 
ninety-two. 1 ’ It will be observed that the mum lamn&il 
(Ionian#) employed here for the Greek nation, from Javan 


9 See jVa/iKw of ChiKitt Brtttkim, by ft**, J. EdkLnu, in th* Shitiph<3< Af* 
nmior fur I&5&, 
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A little lower down there is another part of the empire 
referred lo] 14 When the Duke Koh Tuze-e at first conducted 

I lie military in 1 the northern region, 1 k& n This is 

the present prefecture of Nlng-hea in Kan-suh, which was 
known about the time spoken of, by the names of Hea-chow, 
So-fang, and Ning -so t one of the districts it included being 
also Earned So dim g, The same nrnne occurs again in the 
title of the priest K-sze, who is called die Associated See* 
ondarr Military CoiumissiouGr for &-fcm y, 11 the northern 

JTgLOIi " 

The last line states that this inscription was 14 written by 
Lew Sfcw#eUp formerly Military Superintendent for Tcti- 
ehoir," This is the same as the present Tuechow in Che- 
kcang, which first received that name in 0S2. 

Another geographical notice occurs on iho Chines pot 
of the msenntion, where it is said of the priest E-szc, that, 

II from the distant crrtv of 1 Kaisgriha/ became 

to visit Ckwte-h&Lt l dlima ¥ ,t| Wun^shth t literally 81 Royal 
rcsidencej 11 which is also the translation of the Sanskrit word 
Mjfigriiio t is the name of a city on the banks of the Ganges, 
which occurs in several Buddhist works. Iu the cyclope¬ 
dia Fa ipim choo tin* an extract from the Sfitfi-urh yew 
kintj, Goalie of the Twelve Excursions, states that the dty 
o f Lo yu&ke f u Hnjagrtbji/ 1 is called in the Ttm yen , H lan¬ 
guage of China, 11 "the city of 14 Wang-aWt; 11 and that it is 
reported to have been the dty where tho first kings of Mb- 

11 Magfldhn, 11 lived. The Buddhist traveller Heuen- 
tsaiig writes the name of this place Kojff&afrhtih- fcji^ 
which is merely another orthography of Bfijagriha, As thus 
was one of the most important of tfto Buddhist cities in In¬ 
dia, it is natural to suppose that E°sze. was a Buddhist priest 

Thcteanj many precedents iu the national literature, for 
the of Ckung-hm ns a designation of China. ¥e find 
this term as early as the third century, in an ode bv Pan Koo t 
the historian of the Han; and the two parts of .the name 
are used separately in tlie'gamc sense, in the Sfuw-kmg, one 
of the oldest books in existence. One of these, Cktmpkwo 
Sf the middle kingdom/’ occurs in the Section Tsze tta e of 
that classing and has been retained unchanged down to the 
present time, more than 2 r 00f> years, as an unfading tradition 
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ncterawhich we have translated "extern metropolis 1 ' are 
Tuwj Choir t literally w eastern Cliow. n It bag already been 
stated that the empire was fit this time under the govern¬ 
ment of the empress Woo TsjLutccn, who had removed her 
residence from Chang-gan to Lojang* in no-nan. 15\- ref. 
vrencc to the L^t/ang keen Topography of Lo-van^f 
we find the earlier notice of this city an a royal scat, dur¬ 
ing the reign of Ping-wang (B, C. 770—720) of the Chow 
dynasty, which monarch, it is said, being pressed by the 
western Tartars, fled front the capital Haon eastward, to the 
city of Lo n which was bene® denominated Eastern Chow. 
That the dynasty of Woo Tsih-teeu was also named Chow, 
might afford a still further reason for restoring the ancient 
appellation. 

The next local reference i s as follow^ * s Thc accomplished 
and enlightened emperor Suh-taung rebuilt the Illustrious 
churches in Ling-woo and four other places.” The Tang 
Eiatoiy slates that this prince was prod aimed emperor at 
Ling-woo hi 7 m o(} } while his father was seeking refuge in the 
country now known as Ste-ehuen, on occasion of the re¬ 
bellion of Gan Lydian. Ling-woo is the present Ling- 
chow in Kan -suh. These five places are called knm on the 
tabteL Thia h-un is the name of an ancient territorial di¬ 
vision of the empire, which bad changed its signification 
seven times previous to the Tang dynasty. According to 
the geographical section of the Tang History,, about the year 
618 the name keun was exchanged tor that of chow through¬ 
out the empire; about 742, the name chow was again ex¬ 
changed for kmn ; and in 757 T being tho second year of Sub- 
taung, the term kcun was finally abandoned, and chow again 
adopted instead. 

'i he term hmn occurs on one Other occasion on the tablet, 
in the title of Boh Tfizo*t\ who is designated Prince of Fun- 
yang fcrun* Although this title, was conferred in 7*J2 P five 
years after the geographical abandonment of the word £etin* 
yet, as it is exactly confirmed by the biography of Koh- 
IVzc-u, there is no room to doubt its authenticity ; the term 
being probably retained in titles of nobility long after the 
other application, had ceasetL Fun-yang, in the province of 
Shon-fle, is still known by the same name. 


* W'itltin lbs present He-nxn foo, tie capital cf Hue proiillCt 
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and remarks on the nest page, that M on the north-east of 
Grass street is a Pend an foreign temple.”* The Chanpgm 
db statesf that the original name of mm wns n^hmng fang, 
but wm changed to Inning fang in fi17, the national desig¬ 
nation for that year being E-mrig* Another local allusion 
runs thus, 14 The emperor commanded the priest Lodian, the 
priest Foo-Iuis, and others wven in sill a together with the 
Greafly*virtuoo« Kalb-ho, to perform o service of merit in 
the? Htng-king h*ng t 4 King-king palace / 11 In the fjhan^jtin 
cA4 wo find* that on the east side of the 3rd street east of 
the i m 3 serial city, the 4 th from the north end was origin* 
ally called Lung-kin# fang, but the name was changed to 
IJmg-king fang on the accession of the emperor lleueti-biung, 
in 713. Within tbia fang wits the residence of the five broth¬ 
ers of Houen-tonng* Art the inscription reads* we am led 
to believe that the occurrence there noticed took place in 
741 h or shortly after* Now on referring to the Tsih fm ywrn 
forti\ under the section on Imperial residency! we find it 
recorded, 4£ that in the year 714. the Prince of Sang and 
lisa brothers memorialised the emperor, requesting that ho 
would occupy their former residence in Clmng-grm. as a 
royal palace, which ™ henceforth by imperial decree desig- 
noted the Ifing kmg kvnjf, 1 Hing+king pitiacoT and was dec¬ 
orated with moLtoeu written by the emperor. In 726. thin 
palace wn» first uned in transacting tSic business of the gov- 
eminent" Frequent mention is mode of this edifice in the 
history of that period. In the Ta Ming yih Umj c/if. it is 
said to be five if southeast from the official redid ence of the 
Profit of Se-gau foo. 

Ono of those antithetical sentences with which Lise in¬ 
scription abounds, and which has already been noticed, in- 
trounces another naino reqwiring a word of explanation. It 
is, 41 In the year A. I). 6 M P the Buddhists, gaining power, 
raised their voices in the fc eastern metropolis.* 31 The eW- 
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then existing metrojHjlises. A singular corroboration ap* 
bears to have come to light recently with respect to this site. 
The Syriac legend at the that informs us that this tablet was 
set op by “the Lord Jozedbuzid, Priest and Ticar-cpiscopsI 
of CuiRclaa, the royal city. 1 ' Following this record are 
the names of four dignitaries in Syriac, the hist of which is, 
“ Gabriel, Priest, Archdeacon, and Eoclosiarth of Cumdnn 
and Sarag," The Roman Catholic fathers were sokIv puz¬ 
zled to apply this name to any definite locality. While 
Eenuudot, in his “Adriennes Relations,” endeavors to prove 
this to be Nanking, Premare denies his position, in an article 
published in the “ Le ures ddifiaates;”* and it is only since 
the publication of Remand’? Travels of the Arabians in 
China, that wc loam that during the middle ages, the place 
known to the Arabs as Kuniddn, was no other than Cluing- 
gnn.f If, then, this place was the Kumdan of Arabian trav¬ 
ellers, no argument is required to identify It with Cumdan 
iu the Nc&torinn inscription. A topical notice of Cfiang-gim 
occurs again in. Tae-taung's proclamation, which says, “let 
the prosier authority build a Syrian church in the capital 
in the K-ning Jang. ‘E-iiing "Wuy.‘" The fragmentary 
work above referred to. New Record of the Two Capitals, 
states^ that, in the third street west from the imperial city, 
the third fang from the north end ia called ^ K-mng fm\ //’§ 


* rf nmVuifjL TphiS 3 ,^^ F^ w mfitinti. p,^ 
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Farther down we read, “ In the veer A. D. 635. Atofrcm 
drived at Cbiing-gan/’ This scarcely requires any remark p 
an it is well known that Chang-gno of the Tang dynasty is 
the modern Se-gan fbo p where the -stone was found, and 
where it is preserved to the present time; and although them 
is nothing m the inscription to indicate the locality of its 
erection, yet, were it left to conjecture, no place could lie 
selected with a greater show of probability than this. An¬ 
other all 1 , 1*1011 to the same place, however, occurs on the 
tablet, which is isot so obvious to the foreign render, who is 
unable to consult the Chinese original. We have translated 
it, "in the year A. IK 718, some low fellows excited ridi¬ 
cule, and spread slanders in the w estern capital/ * 1 A trans¬ 
lation by M. Lcontiewski* gives, "and in the western state 
of Chad they attempted to decry it" An English transla¬ 
tion in the Chinese Keporitotyf gives, "andin 8ikau spread 
abroad slanderous reports." A French vomon by M. Bub 
cjuidt gives, "et la cnlomniircnt dans &j Kao (efegtl 1 an- 
ciennc Cour du Hoy Um warn dans la Province do Xen *y). fl 
A Latin version by Ktreherg gives, " cnlumnmtique mint in 
Sy Kao (nuUqua cst Kcgis Urn mm aula in Xen jy Pronin- 
cia). 1 r While the Inal two of these versions are in error in 
saying that this was the residence of Wan-wang ? the two 
preceding leave the locality undefined. Thu characters wo 
have translated "western capital * are X' llaou, lit';rally 
jb western Haou; M Haoti being the name of the site, within 
five or six miles of the present Se-gan, where Woo-Wang 
established his court after she subjugation of the Bhang 
dynasty, about the end of the twelfth eenturv before the 
Christian era. In B* C + 108, Knou-tsoo of the pan dynasty 
removed hix court to this vicinity, then known ns Chang- 
pm. Two years Inter, Ilwnv-tc.. the next emperor, sur¬ 
rounded it with a wall, and raised it to the rank of a eitv. 
From that period down to the Tang, Chang gon continued, 
with various intervals, to be occupied as the imperial resi¬ 
dence.! ♦ It l> known to be the practice of the literati to give 
the preference to the antique names of planes in their ele¬ 
gant compositions; hence this designation of one of the two 
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ywsprior to the said edict; hence we are naturally directed 
to Syria, as the 1 emtlJe of this religion. It is said ** the Most- 
virtuous Alopun arrived from flic country of Tbbfen?, 1 sod 
Tae-tsuug, in his proclamation, calls him “The Greatly- 
virtuous Aldptfu, of the kingdom of Tu-tein** Again, the 
tablet sa?H 3 "'In 744 the priest Kcih-bo. in the kingdom of 
Tfrbw, looking towards the star (of China), wji>: attracted 
by it^ imusfomiing infiuenccg &eJ T In reference to these it 
tnaiv t>o remarked, that although jSieibb was then the chief 
seat of the Kestoriim church, yet Syria was still within their 
ecdedontical jurfedictioti, there ljcmg a metropolitan at D&- 
ma^us, m d a Iso j i: Jemsolem. It is possible, 1 lowey ef, from 
the loose way in which Th+fctn is spoken of that its limits 
may Imve been extended ©feu far to the east of Syria. The 
only other instance in which Ta-tein is mentioned, marks the 
spot intended with much greater precision even than all the 
others: where it is said, Js a virgin gave birth to the Holy 
one in JVtaV 1 the birth of our Saviour leaves little room 
fur question m to Syria being the locality alluded to. Thera 
jp still, indeed* another reference cm the tablet to the &une 
locality, thought from the figurative language employed, it 
jri much letw definite than any of the above-mentioned in- 
siaucee. It b said, il At that time there whs the chief priest 
Lo-han, the Greatly-virtuous Kjedeib, and others of noble 
estate from the fim jnng t 1 golden regions^’* It is cull 
known tlmi the Chinese, in their cosmic theories, have allot- 
tell each of tlio four cardinal points respectively to one of 
their original elements, in w hich category the West is said to 
belong to gold; hence the fore© of the above paragraph, 
where by the 41 golden regions" appear to bo meant the 
countries to the west of China, 

The nexi geographical, allusion on the stone reads, li a 
bright star announced the felicitous event, and /Wat, 4 Per- 
rians 5 , observing the splendor* came to present tribuie." This 
name was well known id the Chinese at that time, being the 
designation of an extensive sect then located in the empire, 
and I be name of a nation with which ihcy had held com¬ 
mercial and political intercourse for several centuries. The 
statement here is in admirable harmony with the general 
tradition of the early church, that the Magi or wise men 
mentioned in Matthew's gospel wore no other than phlloso* 
pliers of the Parsec sect 
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tratlon of juslie^ k noticed* find the practice of selecting ilie 
princes on account of their virtues, ns also the great extent 
of tb* knd. But while the tablet states that “on the wt*t 
it extends towards the burden* of die immortals and the 
flowery forests; on the east it Ucs 0 [>eti to the violent winds 
and weak waters,” the JXan History on the contrary eaya 
u To the west of this kingdom are the weak w aters ana 
moving sands,* near to the residence of the Sr mmg tnoo t 
■ Mother of the western king/ almost at the place where tlie 
sun sels/ f The account of Ta-Uin in the Wei history is 
- substantially the same ns in that of tlie Hai^ hist lunch con¬ 
densed. The author of the Inscription, however* mentions 
another book on which he seems to have relied, & yih ioo 
Jtr T Illustrated Memoir of the Western Bepa&s* Although 
there is little probability of obtaining this work now, yet 
we Bud in the catalogue* of books given In the cyclopedia 
Yuh tmtA that a work of tliat name is said to have been 
presented to the emperor in the year a61. by Wang Ming- 
yuen, who was sent as commissioner to Turkestan; which 
may reasonably Isc supposed to bo the book referred to. 
On the heading to the tablet^ this is called 11 the Illustrious 
religion of Ta-tein ; n in the till* to the inscription, Kindts mg 
issaid to be a u priest of tins Tuftsin church;" and in tho 
emperor TWteung's proclamation, he&iysj “let the proper 
authority build it Ta-tein church In the capital in the E-mug 
Wav/ 8 * Now although it might be inferred that, in the first 
two of these instances, the name Tb-tan must mhceasariiy In? 
tiiicd, in compliance with the edict i^su^i by Heueii-t&ung 
thirty'five years previously, tl that all the temples of Persian 
origin should henceforth pass under that designation / vet it 
cannot well ba supposed that the same argument would ap¬ 
ply to the imperial proclamation issued a hundred and ^veu 
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revolt by Gan Luh-ahnn, a general under the imperil gov- 
enimenC m the suppression of which he took a very active 
port; and, as a reward for hi* service* was created 1hike of 
Tue-kwoh in 76T, In the beginning of 782, he was made 
Fan-yang beun tmng, Prince of Pjin-yan&iuid was still alive 
at the date of the inscription, having died in the sixth mqnth 
of the same year, at the venerable ago of 65* 

Among the geographical allusion^ on ihc tablet, the name 
of meet frequent occurrence fe Ta-tstn^ which we have Lrum^ 
laled Syria, as there is little room for doubt that this is the 
term meet applicable to the eight several occasions on which 
the name is introduced. That the author of the inscription 
himself had not a very' clear notion of thfc country indicated, 
one may l>e inclined to surmise from the a notation which ho 
introduces from the Chinese historical books, written several 
centuries prior to the period in question. A reference to 
the histones of the linn and Wei dynasties, :is indicated* 
proves peculiarly unsatisfactoiy in detentlining the precise 
conn try intended. The information furnished by these au¬ 
thorities has the appearance of a miscellaneous collection of 
statements from Yimous sources; it being left to the sagacity 
of the reader to discriminate between tbit which is trust¬ 
worthy, and a part which evidently border* on the fabulous. 
A statement in the History of the After If an points une¬ 
quivocally to the Roman empire a* Jb-frm, it being said 
that tho emperor Gnn-tun (Anthony) sent, an ambassador to 
China, A. D. 168. Other parts of the acrount T however, 
are exceedingly difficult to rehandle, and it b scarcely prob¬ 
able that the Nestomn missionaries would select Rome ns a 
national designation for their church. The account rpi'ty be 
somewhat harmonized by supposing that* as Syria once 
formed a part of the Roman empire the name ana glory of 
that great empire may have attached to it f in oriental his¬ 
tory, down to later times, T3ie After Dan HMory corrob¬ 
orates, in the main, the description of Ta^in given on the 
tablet; we find it there stated that the country is famed for 
its coral, curious gems* fireproof doth* life-restoring incense, 
bright-moon pearls, and mgkldt^fae gems. It is also stated 
that the country is entirely free from afcrmftj rabfcaiy, theft* 
nod brigandage, The care of the sovereign in the adminis- 
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of the emperor with tbo other five being frequent and liar- 
mombU3, # 

Again, the tablet s?t iE In 743, orders were given to 
the great general Kaon Leih sze, to send the five sacred por- 
tniiirs (of the Tang emperors), and have them placed in the 
church P and a gift of a hundred pieces of silk accompanied 
these pictures of intelligence^’ In the section of the Tang 
history devoted to the Biography of Eunuchs, Knott Leih* 
sec occupies the second place on the list From tbia me¬ 
moir we learn that he was a native of Pwim-chow, originally 
surnamed Fung; that he was l*oni near the end of the seventh 
century, ami, having become n eunuch, was admitted into 
tbepaWe in hit* youth; that some time after, he was adopted 
m the son of an officer in the palace named Kaon Yen-fub, 
whence he assumed the surname Kaou. The great favor he 
enjoyed with Hewfrtsimg may be inferred from a remark 
which that emperor was in the habit of making,. ,L When 
Leih-fisc is in attendance, I e:m sleep in security;" hence, 
the biographer adds, he was constantly in the palace, only 
going out on rare occasEons. In 741, ho was made Army- 
controlling Great General, and also Gnardian-of-t] bright- 
palnee-door Great General, being at the same time promoted 
to the dukedom of Pchhae.f In the biography of tho 
Prince of Niug, it is said that an the death o!' that princo, 
in 741, the Great General Kaon Lsih-sse was deputed to 

S 'cue on his shrine an inscription written bv the emr>eror4 
cuco-tsung being the .sixth of the Tang dynasty, tne five 
sacred portraits alluded to must be those of the preceding 
live emperors, Kami-taoo, Tactsung, Kaou-tsung, Chung- 
teUng, and Juydsung. 

The 1 ablet says, When the Duke Koh Tsse-q, secondary 
minister of state, and prince of Fun-yang, first conducted 
the military' in the northern region, &c. >5 In the Tung his¬ 
tory there iff a long biography' of Koh Tsze-c, from which 
it may be seen that he was one of the principal historical 
personages of the period. According to this, he w as boro 
in Hwa-ehow in and was made Military Commissioner 
for iSh/ar^ T the Northern Eegioo T in 755, on occasion of a 
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the sflfle-revcnne was expended in building religious bouses, 
and casting brazen images ; and it was only at the iinpor- 
lunate solicitation of nn influential minister, Teili Jin-kee, 
tliiit she was dissuaded from going in state to visit a pagoda 
containing relics of Buddlu^ at the request of a foreign 
priest. When about to proceed, Teih J in-kee cast himself 
on the ground before her, imploring her, os *dio cared for 
die national welfare, to desist } the desired effect was thus 
obtained * This l<x>k pkoe in llflf, the year referred to on 
the tablet, and may show the great influence the Buddhists 
had then obtained at court Shortly after this, we And a 
spirited memorial presented by Jin-kee, in which he exam* 
sues in detail tha various measures adopted by her majesty 
in reference to the Buddhists, and sets forth with a degree of 
freedom the national calamities which such a course was 
likely to produce,f In 705 the government of this princess 
wins overthrown, and die Tong succession was resumed in 
the person of Chung-tsung, 

The tablet again Bays, “In the year A, I). 715, some low 
fellows tv cit'd ridicule, and spread slanders in the western 
capital.’ 1 lhapectiiig the persecution here hinted, at. history 
is entirely silent, an it is about almost everything connected 
With this sect All we con assert is that there is nothing 
improbable in the statement 

On the tablet we read, “The high-principled emperor 
Heucn-teiuig caused the Prince of Sing and others, live 
princes id aU t personally to visit the felicitous edifice/ 5 
From tie Tang - history, again* we learn that the Prince of 
Niug wjls the etder brother of TletieiHsuBg, anil had given 
way to the latter in the imperial succession. He was pro¬ 
moted to the princedom of Xing in tho year 7Id. Besides 
these two, the emperor Jny-tsoog had four other sons* the 
Prince of Shin, the Prince of Ke, the Prince of and the 
Prince of Sny. When I leuon-umiig arrived at ChaDg-gtm 
from Lo-pg, in 70L, be appointed a residence for bis live 
brothers in the Hing-kin^ Way, and named it the Residence 
of the Five Prince* These abt brothers apear to have 
lived together on the most amicable tonne, the intercourse 
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the founder* Bom in 530, being the eon of a government- 
officer under the declining Suy dynasty, be foresaw at an 
early age the downfall of the reigninghouse, and resolved 
to cast m hi* lot with the new aspirant His attachment to 
hb prince, and his qualifications as a stetesinaia, soon pro¬ 
cured bis promotion. In 027, when Tneteujig is^umed the 
imperial dignity, Ileuen-Iing was made Duke of Hing t and 
in 031 he promoted to the Dukedom of V* ci. In 0S5, 
the year he is spoken of on, the tablet, being that also o! 
the demise of KaoU'tsoo, the father of the emperor, wo find 
him receiving the confidential commission of an appoint¬ 
ment to superintend the operations at the royal sepulchre; 
and at the same time, on acknowledgement of his merit in 
the additional title of Triumvirate Associate of the Rising 
State, and also an emolument equal to the revenue arising 
from thirteen hundred people* During an incursion of the 
* Too-kuhdiwan Tartar* the same year, Fang Heuen-lmg is 
spoken of as holding audiences of great importance, on be¬ 
half of the emperor. 

The tablet suites, 14 In the year A. I). 699, the Buddhists, 
gaining power, raised their voices in the eastern metropolis. 11 

♦ This apparently alludes to some act of intolerance practised 
by the Buddhists towards the Christians; but history makes 
no mention of this; an attentive consideration of the state 
of affairs, however, at that period, will show that such is by 
no means an ini probable event- It should be borne in mind 
that this was during an inLerrctnmm in the Tang dynasty* 
On the death of the emperor Kaou-teuug, m 6zH t bis em¬ 
press* mined Woo, seized the reins of government, and 
assumed the supreme jHJwer, with the appellation of Tsih- 
teea* FI-ring upon Lo-yang, the eastern capital, as the scat 
of government, she banished the rightful heir to th& ibrono, 
and changed the name of the dynasty from Tang to Chow. 
This tuinoeas, in her early days, haying submitted to the 
Buddhist tonsure* was admitted as an inmate of a nunnery, 
whence she was taken by Kaou-teung to i>c his consort, and 
eventually cm press. While residing i n this religious estab¬ 
lishment, her mental character and testca probably received 
much of that bias which particularly marked her after pro¬ 
gress Once alone, and free to sway the imperial sceptre, 
her partiality for the Buddhists soon "developed itself io thy 
libera! patronage riic bestowed upon that class. Much of 
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of Gl)atjg ean. notices the existence of several of these for¬ 
eign temples, and hm been republished in the Yih isun 
tsantf *koQ f ltepoHitorj of Relics. It says, iS 0 n the south¬ 
east of Cross street is a Fereifiii temple. This Persian tem¬ 
pi t was erected in the year B77 t ut Lhe requestor the Persian 
monarch Peih4oMze. i!r Again. “On the northeast of Cross 
street is a Persian foreign temple; south from this is called 
the Kou-tih Way, 7 ' Whether these last may have been Par- 
see or Christian edifices, Is not easy to determine now, as it 
was eastontiny at that lime to apply the name of Persian to 
the temple* of ail the different sects which came to China 
from that quarter. 

The frequency and precision with which names of places 
and persons, together with dataw are employed in any doc¬ 
ument, have been considered a thir test of its genuineness; 
as experience lias shown that cases of imposture are marked 
by extreme vagueness in this respect This we mights uatu- * 
rally expect, when we consider the intricate labyrinth which 
i he mention of even a lew historical incidents involves. 
Where, however, the facts so mentioned, mutually support 
and throw light on c*ich other, and where not only the open , 
Assertion^ but the more latent inferences, preserve a general 
consistency together, and harmonkse with known history, 
this must forma strong chain of presumptive evidence In 
favor of tho document in question. Applying this test to 
the KestorUn monument, we had almost every line marked 
by some historical date, some geographical allusion, or the 
notice of some custom; and in drawing attention to a few 
of these, it will be observed that while there fa no single 
quotation, wMck taken as an isolated statement, might not 
perhaps be introduced by a modem hand, yet the harmoni¬ 
ous sequence in a long train of facte is such as a forger would 
scarcely manage without tripping in some matter. 

The tablet, speaking of the priest Alopun, says, “In the 
year A. B + B86, he arrived at Clhang gan; the Emperor sent 
ms prime minister Buko Fang Tie ue tiding, who, taking his 
subordinates to the west border, conducted hi^ guest into 
the interior^ On referring to the TangAoo^ History of the 
T&ng Dynasty* we find Fang Ileuem-Hng spoken of as one 
of the earliest and most attached servants of Tue tsung. 
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That the religious of the west, inclusive of the one now 
in auction, hao gained a prominent standing in the empire 
towards the middle of the eighth century, we know from the 
imperial edict of Ileus n-sung, from which an extract is given 
in the Tnh faoyue n Jho«; Great Tortoise of the Natiomd Ar¬ 
chives, a hook in 1000 volumes, published by inrporial com- 
n,ami, in the Year 1012. It states* that, “ In the year A. L\ 
74(1, in the 9th month, an edict was issued, saving,; The 
religion of the Persian classics, having come troiu Syria, 
has"now been long handed down and practiced in China. 
When its votaries first erected their temples, they gave 
them their own national name. Henceforth, to enable 
others to trace their origin, let all the Persian temples be¬ 
longing to the two capitals have their name changed t* 
that of Syrian temples; and let Lhis be complied with 
through all tlm provinces of the empire.’" The same ex¬ 
tract is found in the & be tswny yit t West-brook Collected 
Sayings, published by Yaou Kwae, during the Sung dy¬ 
nast v, which idso notices several other immigrations of for¬ 
eign" religions (not Buddhist) about the same period; one a.* 
early :is A. D. *532* 

I'scen, in his Inquiry into the Illustrious Religion, quotes 
the following passage from the tfWpgun efte, Topography 
of Chang-gnn,f published by Min Kew, in the Sung dy¬ 
nasty. “On the northeast of the E-ning portal street, is a 
Persian foreign temple, which the emperor Tsc-tsung caused 
to he erected for the Syrian Foreign priest Alosze+ m the 
year A.I^ tUtfl.” Again, “To the cost of the Le-tsecu i*or- 
iul there is an ancient Persian temple ; this is the Persian 
temple that Pei-loo-ssae the Persian monarch requested to 
have erected, in the year A. D. fi‘7, 

In a fragment of a work by Wei Shnh, of the Tang dy¬ 
nasty, the Leone king cm he, new Record of the Two Capi* 
lain," there is also a notice of this last-mentioned temple. 
Only the third out of five volumes of this work is extant, 
iunfthnt incomplete; but what remains, being a description 
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monarchy and was instrumental in sending many divines 
through the countries of Eastern Asia, with the special ob¬ 
ject of converting the people to the knowledge and faith of 
Christianity. 

Although we meet with indisputable traces of their pci - 
severing efforts in the countries of the east during the sue- 
seeding centuries, yet the circuinutamial details left on 
record are meagre in the extreme. We have reason to be¬ 
lieve, however, that a succession of these zealous men con- 
tinned to travel eastward with this single purpoee in view; 
and especially about the time indicated on the tablet, when 
Mohaminedunijuu was making rapid strides throughout West¬ 
ern Aftia, having just subdued Lhc kingdom of Persia, might 
we naturally look Ibr parties of these religionists, seeking 
refuge in distant lands, forced from their homes by the per¬ 
secuting zeal of the Mussulmans, According to the testi¬ 
mony of Chined scholars, the traces of the existence of 
these foreign eectarie* have been wilfully excluded from the 
national histories, and, unless it be on the mare durable me- 
mentis of the stone tablets, wo can only get a clue to them 
in an indirect way. When* however, these indirect lesti* 
monies harmonize with and corroborate the tablets there is 
little danger of being milled : and it may be noticed that 
where a discrepancy exists, it is customary with the natives 
to correct their histories by the tablets. 

In the Apjjcndioes to the Tseen-yen Hall Tablets there 
is an extract from the Chun^mn pas, Tablet of the 
Chtmg-jcn Monastery, composed by Shoo Yuenijii, in the 
math century, as follows: “ Among the miscellaneous for¬ 
eigners who arrived, there were the ManichcnnSj the Ta Inn, 
t Syrians, 1 and the worshippers of the Spirit of Heaven,* 
The temples of these three classes of foreigners throughout 
the umpire, are not equal in number ta those of our Bud¬ 
dhists m one small district A search through several works 
on ancient montnnente and inscriptions has failed to discover 
this tablet, but there is no doubt of its existence, as it is 
quoted over and over again by other writers; Lbe author of 
the inscription i.* a proiiimom character in histoiy, haying 
been censor during the reign of Wan-tsung. 


* Th* tafeltl tad JV™ ri’iin, The Spirit at Autumn ■ but tbs anther who 
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it was their neighbor on tin- ertst t and tlic rehgion of the 
spirit of Heaven, prevailing in Syria, wo? their neighbor on 
Ewest; so that in the time of the Tang dj-DMly, the Ito* 
man Catholic religion being then nourish mg m Sy as, tt w*a 
tlie craft of thu foreign priest*, to drag the three religions 
X^nTtioi invent the »«>• 
religion in order to exalt themselves; ttthit theUumso, 
noUindsrstamliDg their origin and raiiiificiitions, might « 
blindly led to adopt their fidth; thus verifying tbe-jjVB 
of Chsuig'lfif that they are only desirous oi faring some¬ 
one fltmoge. Again the tablet says, ‘In A.D. tJSS, tlis 
Greatly- virmons Aipun, of the kingdom of Syrn, cam© 
from afhr, bringing the sacred books and images, w^h he 
presented at the chid' capital. 1 H Alopun ready came rom 
^tyria, then hia religion was the Roamn Cathohe, _vritliovt 
doubt; his sacred books should be the Table and Gospels, 
which have been banded down in Europe, and hi« images 
those of Jesus on the cross; but we have not heard of thwe 
being in existence at that tune; anil when the lllubtrioub 
religion is said to stand side by side with the Eire-apirit of 
the^rhiiins, and to be merely a decoration ol the schools 
of Buddhism, this is inexplicable." , . ... 

Thus far. we have been particular m giving our uutbon- 
ties, that othere, wishing to do so, may be able to verify the 
SatWnta; for they are all taken from bopke within the 
reach of almost every person in Chinn. Those who have 
access to more extensive stores of native literature, would 
no doubt be able to add a great accumulation of evidence. 
The above extracts will be sufficient, however, to show l a 
there is but one voice among the Chinese as to the authen¬ 
ticity of tliis remarkable monument, for there is nothing on 
the other side of the question knowingly withheld. Besides 
this, if we consider carefully tbc subject ol the inscription, 
it may still further aid us in forming a correct judgment. 

According to history, the Nestonim schism took place m 
the beginning of the fifth century, and the members of this sect 
soon distinguished themselves by their zealous endeayore to 
propagate the faith through various countries. Iheir chief 
Min i nary, at Edessa iu Afisopotuma, became famed a* the 
centre of an extensive system of missionary mduencc. 
About the dose of the same century, this was transferred 
bo Nisibis, where it enjoyed thy patronage of the t ersmn 


iml of Varieties, for the 13th year of Tnotr-kwrag.) As 
Akmi and Vorbi^t, tiro Eutojr»iii$, both adopt flit tablet 
of the mmtrioas religion as an evidence m their favor, 
wbeti Yq See refen? the origin of the cross to the tablet 
of the Illustrious religion, where it says, E lJe appointed the 
cmfis as the means for determining the four cardinal jxiinti/ 
this is not altogether inapplicable; but what is meant by 
appointing the cross is not well defined. when wo 

examine the Arabian Geographic^ Classic, we Become per¬ 
fectly clear on the meaning of Llio cro?s. I have nppeudod 
some quotations from this in the sequel (Leisure savincs 
of the old fisherman.)" 

Tlies Tmy hwm chc feo, Compendious Inscription of the 
World, Use most recent native work on geography, ban re¬ 
peatedly called forth the commendations of foreigners, for 
the liberal And impartial manner in which the author treats 
his subject and was reviewed at some length in some of 
tht* early numbers of the North-China Herald. In the 3rd 
volume, when describing Persia* the author takes occasion 
to introduce the subject of the Ncstoruin tablet. Aikf dis- 
eoiirsmg on various ancient religions, supposed to have 
originated in Persia, he proceeds, L There is also the tablet 
recording the propagation of the Illustrious religion in 
China, as elated by King-taing, a priest of the Syrian 
church, A. I). 781. 1 Again, 11 The tablet of the Illustrious 
religion is still more lying and extravagant; the Illustrious 
religion is the sect of JW womhippers. Where it aavs, 
l A brahi slur sinnutmeed the felicitous event, 1 11 fie sus- 
pendod the bright sun, to m vatic the chamber* of darkness, 1 
1 Jti cfear dny 3 he :isecnded to his true station* Ac,, 1 the aliu 
ETons are all to the solar jire. Again, where it savF, £ He un- 
poi uted the cross els the means for determining the funr 
cardinal pointy fc Onue eel seven days* they sacrifice, Ac,, 1 
nSfi? ili * Roiclan Catholic religion. Where it. speatas 
of 'The triune and mysterious in substance, the eternal true 
Lord A! oho (God), 1 we do not know who is meant, theao 
being all conventional term& Bat this is merely a dressing 
up of the dreg* of Buddhism; it is not (he hire-sect; it la 
not the (Teen) Heaven-sect; it is not the Buddhist sect: in 
line, there ia no name by which to clarify this religion. 
For the Persians, in worshipping the spirit of fire, adhere to 
their undent usage; while Buddhism was practised in Lidia, 
rm* % s9 


ft few lines of*u quotation from the jtacu, Journal 

of Varieties for the IJth year if Tnou Kwitiig, by Yu See, 
nu inferior govern men t officer. The authors remark®: arc 
nf little critical value, and hr ^Llows great inaptitude in deal¬ 
ing with the subject in iumd T aMiuugli be appears tolerably 
Correct in the detail of isolated facts, I !is chief aim is to 
show that the Chris Li cm religion it the natural oitkprhig of 
Buddhism, lie says, “Jeans was born in the 2nd year of 
the term Yuen^how of the emperor Gae Te of the Him dy- 
liflfity. A bright star announced the gkd tidings in the 
]aud of Judea* In the 2nd year of Kevmeknng (781), of the 
Tang dynasty, King-tamg "the priest of the Syrian church, 
si E up the tablet coniinernoratiug the promulgation of the 
IlJur-rriotis religiuu in China, whence we hear of the llrst 
erection of Syrmn churches in the 7th month of the 12th 
yctir of (Jhhnkn.van (03B). The tablet speaks of the J Triune 
and mysterious in sid^tariLC, the eternal true Lord God/ 
again, it denominate bid mother the * Triune, divided in 
nnturi!. Illnstrkm and Ll -nontblf: Messiah /* mid says that 
l a virgin gave birth to the Holy One hi Syria/ Again it 
sneaks of E AJoho (God\/ 1 Preserving their beards and 
shaving their crowns/ 'Seven times a day having worship 
and praise/ and L Sacrificing once in seven days/ These 
things, like the Maniehe&ti observance^ alter the Tang dy¬ 
nasty are never mentioned in the histories of the Sung and 
V uen/ J 

In [ t recent work, Em cha&'t sht jin efirny fop, Cluslrations 
of the Poet' of the Present Dynasty, by Chang Wekping* 
of Fwan-yu, the 47th volume of the 2nd section, which 
gives a bnef adwtract of the geography of foreign nations, 
Jma tbe following remarks on the 24th raga respecting the 
cross mentioned on tbe Tang tablet “He appointed the 
™ the means for determining the four cardinal points; 
he moved the original spirit, and produced the two prince 
pies of nature (See the Tube tablet of the Propagation of 
the Illustrious religion). The tablet of die illustrious re 
JigioiL, speaking of the cross, says. *He appointed the cross 
as the means for determining the four cardinal points/ (Jour- 
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being n. name of the Imperial family during the Tang dy¬ 
nasty, there is also « possibility that the word king may 1aw 
been sulsnituted for it-"* 

In the Ttm mh Jb shoo rnttA, Catalogue Jiaitonn* of the Li¬ 
brary of the Fan Family at Kingpo, published by Yuen 
Yuen, the Governor of Cae-keang t in 1^09, there Is a sup¬ 
plementary volume confining a list of the impressions of 
tablcta in’the estfiblialiiuerit; on the lOtli page we find 
there is a copy of the “Tablet commemorating the propaga¬ 
tion of the Illustrious religion in China; composed by the 
priest King-wing; vmtteu in the square character by Low 
Sew-vcit; set up in the 1st month of the year 7 SI- 1 ’ ^ On ll>e 
-Kbit page, among the additions, there is again noted a copy 
of the “Tablet eulogizing tlic propagation of the Illustrious 
religion in China; composed by the priest Kiug-tsing, and 
written bj Ijew Scw’jftH j in the year 782* IBs ^ dalo 
ifl doubt less a typographic^ error for 7 SI. 

The Ht\i kwo tuo ckc, Orography of the Worlds the joint 
pri-jdMctioii of the well-known ttaftTilWWHwr Xiiu p and Vv ci 
Yuen, an officer at courts one of the most popular works 
that have been published of late, first apj^nred in 1844, and 
soon passed thr ough several editions The 15th volume^ 
wliioh profess to be a descriptive account of Judc%;£a de¬ 
voted almost exclusively to a discussion of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, in which die author takes frequent occasion to exhibit 
the spirit of bitter animosity whidi he cherishes toward thai 
rdigiom A large portion of the whole is allotted to the 
examinati on of the Syrian tablet, which is given ^ almost 
entire \ and most of what is rout&innd in the Ain sh(h tsuy 
psen is here reproduced, the author thus, ns it were, endow¬ 
ing the expte^ion of confidence in the existence and aulhun- 
tieity of the record? while not the most remote hint of sus¬ 
picion to the contrary ever appears Some additional extracts 
and remarks are wlso given on the Rune subject, W & sclt.ct 
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that and Mohammedanism, and in some respects Buddhism 
and some other religions aba 

In conclusion, the author of tho Kin shih teug pem given 
hm criticisms qu the opinions of the various authors quoted; 
from which we extract a few sentences: “We have now ex* 
ambied the investigations which have been made regarding 
the source and spread of the Illustrious religion of this talj+ 
lot In the Tseemyen Appendices it m said, 1 Now Jesus 
the Lord of Heaven is worshipped by Europeans, Sonic 
say this is the ancient religion of (Ta-tsin) Syria, 1 On the 
tablet, tliere is the expression, 1 He appointed the croea as 
the means for determining the four canlmal points/ Now 
Homan Oitfaolkrf always raising the hand mid making Lhc 
sign of the mm, exactly agrees with the words of the tab¬ 
let.” Again, “The tablet speaks of l Th* Most Virtuous 
Alopmt from the country oi Syria, 1 The Hecortl of the 
Western llegions, gi ven m the two histories of the Tang 
dynasty, in their accounts of the various kingdoms, stale 
that (F^-lia) Judea is also named (Ta-tsm) Syria, but they 
do not give a Mingle word respecting the introduction of the 
13 ] us trious religion into China/* Again, “This tablet say a 
'The unckuigeably chin,, true, and invisible/ 4 Veiling his 
true dignity/ 1 In door flay T hie ascended to his true station/ 
1 The true and ujtcbangcaVde doctrine, 1 * Observing die azure 
cloudy he bore the true sacred books." Here is the word 
dWit* trm t used in profusion. Now when Mohammedan 
halls are built, they are called Homes of Worship; but 
why are they also called Temple of the True Bdigtou? 
Now the M>4iaiuinedMk xeUgion is unquestionably an off 
shoot from the Illustrious religion; but while in some things 
they are similar, in others they differ. In conBequcnce of 
the" difficulty of undeiatanding" these religions, I have not 
been abb to separate these things - and so have presented 
the various dj^uissinm on the subject, to afford the means 
of more extensive inquiry. As to the meaning of the word 
Jm& Illustrious, in the Illustrious religion of the tablet, 
there are two passages in the inscription, viz, B A king, 
bright, suh^ corntdlatinn, announced tho felicitous event/ 
and 1 lie swpended the mng $ bright, jih % sun, to in vade die 
eiiainbeju of darkness/ There is a mutual agreement m 
mining here with king sing t the bright star, and king ktuang 
hn cAoou, the bright glory reflecting its lustre ; but ping 
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we trace back to the year of the birth of Jesus lb.u fc Lard of 
I tea yen* who in worshipped by European*, it ought to bo in 
the jttriod Kae-kwiuig (SL8—CSX) of uieSuy dynasty* Some 
say this is the ancient religion of Syria; whether each Ira 
the ease or not* I have not examined At the end it says^ 

J Erected on the 7th day of the lit laonthj being Ta^mtu- 
win-wan due;’ Ta-jfatnt-san+wcH^ which it speaks cri; its an 
expression belonging to that religion. The fire-proof cloth 
is a doth that am tradeansed by lire/ 1 It Is Stonge that 
an author Like this, who has shown himself so acute by Im 
other work^ and especially in mutters of chronology, should 
hiLVc; fallen into the monstrous em>r with regard to time, 
which he him exhibited in Bjraaldiig of the period of the 
birth of Chriat; and am only bo accounted ft)r by iho 
haughty indifferciice with which natives of talent too fre¬ 
quently treat foreign religions, wilfully keeping themselves 
ignorant of ihets which very little trouble might put them 
in possesion -£ notwithstanding this egregious miscon¬ 
ception, we imagine tbw will be inclined to reject his testi¬ 
mony as to the existence of the ^tone in question, which is 
all we have to do with at present 

At a later period, this: author published another small 
work, called Mm kmou foi&u r Inquiry into the Illustrious 
Religion, from which we extract, 11 In the time of Wandeih 
(1673-1620),* when some people nt Chxing-gan were exca- 
voting the ground, they found a tablet of flic llfrurtrioug re* 
%bn t dated 2nd year of Keen-dmng (A. D P 781), of the 
Tang dynasty* The scholars and great statesmen, who had 
become disciples of the western teaching, congratulated 
each other on tic tact of their religion having been propn- 

S .ted in Chinn so early 09 the lime of the Tang; but if 
ev wrere naked what the Illustrious religion really was* 
they could not tell.” 

After thi s comes mi extract from the Thou kw £*wg Wbft 
tsrihi Literary Mfarrilany of Taou-ktx> Hall, by Hang She- 
isauen, entitled Supplementary Inquiry into the Illustrious 
Tteligiom Without making particular mention Of the discov¬ 
ery of the stone, the author proceeds* m if that were an ad¬ 
mitted fact, to remark upon the religion of which it records 
the existence, and endeavors to drew a parallel between 


Tbi period la at l«*t four years too aafly. 
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ing ten imbedded in the earth for a thousand years, and 
now for the first time rediscovered, show* the natural sue* 
cession of cause and effect throughout the three generations 
(L e, past, fjresent and future). Thin child, having been one 
of the pure tin*haven one®, returned again; thus she 1 pletis- 
ruit habitation awaiting Chin Pin , 1 and K Yang Ming remain¬ 
ing till the opening of the door 1 have been shown to be no 
idle sayings. Sec the Lew Yeto-hoa T&rJi, Miscellany of 
Lev Yew-hoa, of Pin-yang. The characters an? m tlie first 
style of art, without the least defect The foot and the ends 
have foreign character* on them, similar to those in the 
Buddhist classics." Here we see ll]fit the author of this ex* 
trautj either intention silly or otherwise, ignores all allusion 
to the Christian religion on the tabled bringing it ibnvanl 
im a link in the evidence in favor of the metemp^ychi^ri^ 
supposing lids child in n former state to have been one of 
the pure and disinterested priests commemorated its the tab- 
lei. Blit whatever tuny have been his theory on this point, 
bis evidence is equally applicable to oar purpose, in showing 
i\\e existence and authenticity of the stone in question. 

Further on La mi extinct from Tseen yen tnn$ Jim shih wan 
po t«£ The. Teeen-yan Hall Appendices to the Metal and 
Stone Literature, by Tseen Ta-hiii f Attendant on the Impe¬ 
rial Houstliold m the time of Kecking, si native of Ken- 
ting. Speaking of this tablet he says, fci Thu Illustrious re¬ 
ligion is the religion established by die people of Syria in 
the western regions." Again ; 11 There is only this tablet 
that bears record of the Illustrious religion! and bands down 
any particular respecting it* according to which, it com* 
manned from the beginning of tlie Tang dynasty, when ,V1<> 
juin the Syrian priest* bearing the sacred books and images, 
arrived at Chang-gan. Tae-tsung ordered the authorities to 
build a Syrian church in the Euing Way, to be governed 
by twenty-one priests. In the time of Kaoti’teimgj Alopim 
was honored with the appointment of Great Conservator of 
Doctrine for the Preservation of the State, and orders w ere 
given as before for the erection of Illustrious churches in 
every province. The priests all abuved the crow n of their 
heade, and preserved their beards. Seven times a day they 
hud worship and praise; once in seven days they offered 
sacrifice. The image they honored vrm the Triune, myste¬ 
rious in subetanee, eternal, true Lord Aloho (God). Now if 




therefore they have not investigated antiquity te discover 
the evidence of fact^ by which they might put a stop to 
tbe pnipagation tif these depraved discourses,” 

The Ain zftfh tmy pe&rt, CMlchtioii of Metal and Slone Tei- 
scnoiEOifcs, wits published by T)r. Wsasg Gac* Great Statesman 
of the Banqueting-house* and Vice-president of the Bonn! of 
Punbhiiiotit^ in 1805, when he hail reached Hub advanced 
ikge of eighty-twa Tit is work contains about n thousand 
iiirfcriptioixs taken from existing monuments of various ages, 
from the Ilea dynasty (B, C- 2200) down to the end of the 
Sung (A. IX 1204)* The 102nd volume commences wiili the 
Syrian niomimem, the discussion of which occupies more 
than thirteen leaves* After giving the shse of the stone, and 
I he number of linen and characters on it, at transcript of the 
Chinese part, on the face is given entire. From the critical 
remarks which sutvecch we select the fallowing; which is jlli 
i xtfraot from thr Lm Tmz Kin shik kih kaou £® t Brief Ex¬ 
amination of Stone and Metal Engmvitiga, by Lfte Tsae* 
“To the west of the city of Se-gan, where now stands the 
Kiti-sJiiiig monastery, in the i Lino of Tsung-hhiug (1(528- 
1644)* of the Ming dynasty, Tsqw Tsing-ching of Tsmdmg, 
Prefect of Sc-gun. had a little boy named Hca-seng, who 
was endowed with extraordinary ’acuteness at hh birth; 
from the Urst he was able to walk, and soon begun to Join 
his hands in supplication to Buddha, which he continued to 
do almost without rehixalLon day and night; in a abort lime 
he was taken sick; with his eyes scarcely open* he peered 
oet sidewnys laughing, and men went to his long home. 
The spot chosen by divination for his burial* was to the 
Houth of the Tsuag-jin monastery in Chang-gim. When 
they licul dug to the depth of several feet, the excavators 
«mo upon a istone, which happened to be the Tablet of die 
Propagation of the lUxisfrums Eeligiomf This tahEut, hav- 

* Thffii it aJ> fcrrtrf ka as to iho date, irhMi u ji( h-Apt Ihra tcif* ioq hi t«. 

| Tlija mddait ii alluded to in a manifesto by llk-bi'l Biiinse. publLdied In 
KictlHit's China //I'ljjifiT.Ti'rt, ■Icbatigh Ike jpTe& a ionjow-bjit diffefinL version e.T 
the *tarr- r Kc M|«* H TTw Governor of ihu pI hm hsrfog bom inJbmuil of 
the di^overy I?f A marbld so ra.ro, jldJ a monument uj prc*wii by a 

RWTVtMsI of 4'iirv^ity, And j-.t h;ij>- alio becA.usfi be Eunl lo*! a chibl this rnmc- 
day, proceeded b> t hi »po% oinsod a WIe to bo written to Use prate of Hit* 
Htu»U nous- irtOira, Jtri4 Caused ibid Ir^a.-ure to bo ninkOToJ (niter ho bnij taken 
a. feddifpl enpy Upon a similar miubb^ kslo Ihe tvnptf of the Tmiiet prrpsta, 
which m lIL-LujI n ix>ul- ,l niiltj from tbo will* of $** fsjriA/oo, the motjwpjlifl of 
tbc kia^iiorn \ in enter to gire tn posterity MU etntiaT mcnscnle p nn>J Id proTcnt 
future cl^m 4 from bcin| 4epmed of io ^reot a Leo cl - 



prints aiul 50.576 nuns; there was accuser appointed to 
take account of the priests and mins belonging to the two 
capital* ; if any uF the priests or nuns remained out nf their 
temples at night, it was noted in a register; they were not 
allowed to lodge among the people lor mote fliaii three 
nights; if may did not return to their locality for nine years, 
their names were recorded in a hook, and they were treated 
with great eeverity. Now the erection of a tcmplrf in the 
empire is a rare occurrence, but priests and nmis have be- 
come innumerable^ 

[n the Sin boa fkra. ohoo te ytww, Important ScUcfciQnl 
from the Books in the Imperial library, a compilation 
drawn up by order of the emperor Kita-lung, and mihliahed 
about the year 1790* a work which oceupipd sevenu TeaM in 
die completion, a number of the chief ministers having l>een 
engaged cm it, wo read as follow^ u ( Summary ot W extern 
hjpBingj in one volume, with an Appendix in one chapter, 
on the Tang tablet of the Syrian church/ This tablet states 
that in the year A- D. C39, Alqpun, of the kingdom ol Syria, 
brought hi* sacred Imoks and images from that distmit part, 
itud presented them at the chief capital, when orders were 
given by thufeiuperor to build a Syrian church in fhfl.E-n.ing 
Way, to be governed by twenty-one priests, kcJ The edi¬ 
tors” then go on to quote a number of historic-id incident^ 
which show a great amount of rebirth into the national tin- 
tlomtieH, with a view to identify the religion spoken of in the 
tablet, mid which in some instances are anything but flatter¬ 
ing to the adherents of that religion* These wc shall notice 
on a subsequent page. At the conclusion of their remarks 
osi the subject, they say, “Since Julina Alonh m writing this 
lxn>k T has adduced the" Tong tablet as a testimony in his fa¬ 
vor, this still further removes any doubt as to His being of 
the Ileeii* religion. But no one has yet traced out by proofs 
from antiquity the origin of its propagation, and lienee it 
bus spread all oyer the breadth of the laud* From the time 
of W andeih (1678-1020), adhokrn and great statesmen havo 
in general limited their diseouisea to the doctrine of tho 
heart, and merely issued works of a meiaph mi-id character, 
on subjects which only embrace the life of the individual; 

* Hi 14; liiii 7]imr» {J HU nudcol T ftllg lCm ill ChiliH, whtdll llli 11 l ®®~ 

cfrmr to S JffDtilT wilii the rc%iwi of uLtet, ni4 Aw wftfe the Baami 
Cutbube ruligvjn. 
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am hit! r: the High Statesman of the* Sacred rites, tin* Ini- 
penalEy-eojdbrred-purple-guwn Chief Presbvter and Priest 
Ye-clia/* [Thai atone tablet was cxmrmiial jiiulsel u\t by 
the Priest Hing’iuugdt These wurtls art; interspersed with 
the foreign characters; which characters are all turned to¬ 
wards the left, and are untranslatable, I bike the fc Triune 
ami mysterious in substance, the eternal true Lord Ab&o f of 
the tablet, to be the lord of that religion, * The must virtu¬ 
ous AJopiin, from the country of Syria, arrived at Ghung- 
fS* 11 hi the year A. D. 635; and a Syrian church was built 
in the capital, in the E-nitig Way, to Iw governed by twen- 
t^one \w*u. in A.R 638/ I'his shows thattheTfoimm 
Catholic religion was introduced into China from the com¬ 
mencement of the Tang dynasty, and up to the present time 
it lias become disseminated through the whole empire. I 
read in the Account of die Western Region#, that Ftih-lin, 
the ancient Ta-istu, borders on the Western sen, di^buit 
from the capital of China forty thousand fe. It carries on 
a commerce with Siam, CochiiiH^bma, and the Five Iridic 
In the flourishing period of Kue^yuen (713—742) there was 
a rush of Weston foreigners* who came from n distance of 
ten thousand fe, eagerly presented tbe sacred bloks of their 
various nations* which were received into the PmI aw for the 
Translation of Claries* ami thereupon the religions of for¬ 
eign region* became practmed iu China. Then'the number 
ol their priests could ho estimated by the number of tem¬ 
ples erected. At that time there were5,S58 temples, 75*024 


* Thaboo* «d !**rcral vth Lt af <bo fiuthnritiei qiutat barti.i* WOM 

rSlrt . K ' rch *r r P ™ m a wy cjirtfullr exftOdtal 

rn>f73 tin?ricuat which wi kiTB re^nUj procured In gLuwfai*, ■ uHmaicmrt 

™* *K Liu i-’Cj-l, written SHU/ J«*W ago, J^Ta? it JWr, wldcb wo presume w 

f Tliii lira b*yc ciidosed ia t™fcs[j is mt jniva nt all cel Kircht-rt wnr, 
(itit, u ft uaceIt ^.israidM Tnth Uitf flunmeript uh-U? rvU-rmi Eli tlmra 

*™J reason <o Mk»'4 it ennwt. it will ftprar out of onW W Jbr lU 
Aw-taELt toinr pJjwMMi befrra ihs LW EmmiEM^ hi* iHh ew be 
f*P*jgP V thj? the Chine** immediate Mlowi the Syriac W .1 ,i 

intended dcrahtfa* to bo ftsad tn th* imib lirtW, f m frum luft lo ridh* - h^t 
the Chin™ copying rwt bniag: aintru of thk faj-t. mdd tnhfl she twht M 
Imfl far the COlELUttoMtnmtJ iEi thu u#mJ wt. Thih k fH jt a L^-uo.itu^ con, 
jt cwn\ (at el woU Insom that ift tlm Mincfiti mH Mon^ulkc pointed 
Chtfln, wh#Tij there is oeea^PQ tv iritrodtiee QhitbGM oijiutuUoiH, \ h«a« art. 

G ntwl ctiEttj-arr ti ^ Out elshiC CBiilEftH? form. lk> Hna suc«ediliij ej-Ut vLh*'r fniEn 
l to rij^hi, in *ceosnioi>djilivti to Che Tutir itiodiL 
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Se-gan £oo,* T The 6 tli volume, which contains a long cata¬ 
logue of uncommon forms of characters on inscriptions, 
again notices the Syrian tablet, as containing — instead 
or him 11 effulgence^ in the sentence, 11 the bright gems 
emitted thdr effulgence. * The preceding character was 
used in former times with this same nteaiiingj though it has 
long been almndoned in the ordinary literature of the day. 
Examples of this kind are exceedingly numerous in Chi¬ 
nese, but it is only scholars of considerable standing who 
have sufficient knowledge of the fawt mn (ancient literature) 
to enable them 10 apply such words with due effect, and this 
it is which commands the admiration of the literati to a 
great extent 

The Ktvan chung Kin sr/ifA Record of the Metal and 
Stone inscriptions of Shen-si t published by Pieb Yuen of 
Chin-yang, President of the Board of War, about A . l3. 
1780, on the Sth page of the 4th volume, has a notice of the 
4i Tablet commemorating the propagation of the Syrian Illus¬ 
trious religion in China; erected in the 1st month of the 
year 781; the inscriptions composed by the priest King- 
bi'mg; written in the square character by Lew Sew-ycn, 
with a heading; in she Tsung-ahme; momiatery, at Se-gan- 
foo.' 3 After about half a page of digression on the geogra¬ 
phy of 11 Ta-tsin" (which we have translated Syria) of the 
rablet, it proceeds to identify the lirst church of this sect 
in China, with a church recorded in the Topography of 
Ch&ng-gan, to have been built in the E-ning Way, A . IX 
6S9, the priest of which is named A-lo-sse, which the writer 
remarks ts merely an error of the author of tho Topogra¬ 
phy and should be the same sis A-lo-pun of the tablet. 

In the Kin shift hhpoo t Supplementary Record of Metal 
and Stone Inscription^ published by Ye Yih-paou Kow 
lac, a nati ve of Kwan-shiin 3 A I). 1700, are the following 
remarks on this stone: “This tablet states that * the table! 
eulogizing the propagation of the Illustrious religion in 
Obi®*! with the preface, was composed by King-laiog, a 
priest of the Syrian church; 1 ' again: 1 The tablet was erected 
m the 2nd year of Keen-chung (A_ D + 781) on the 7th day 
of 1st mouth r being Sunday* Written by Lew Sow-yen, 
Secretary to the Court Council* formerly Military Superin¬ 
tendent for Tac-chow/ At, the foot and on the edges are 
to reign characters- At the foot is inscribed 1 Assistant Ex- 


But although uo foreigner may have seen it of late, we have 
abundant uviJcnoe that it has been seen, read. exaiidued* 
and criticised by natives in no wav prejudiced in favor of 
the religion it prafe&ea to make known, fully competent 
and ikareughly disposed to detect any indication of fraud, 
did such exist; but although they have made fhe-dnules 
although they have printed, published and republished it 
again and again, although they Bpcak of the extravagant 
boasting of its eon tenia, al though they charge the au thors 
with hypocrisy mid deceit, and take occasion from it to 
kirnoh forth invectives not only against the sect it coin- 
mernomtes, but also against the Christum religion in every 
fonts, and more generally against all foreign religions what¬ 
ever, yet we never find the least trace of suspicion as to the 
existence of the stone, or the veracity of the date it bean 

Lor the present we pass over the testimony to be derived 
Jiom various publications in the Chinese h^guage, w hich 
have been issued both by foreign tni^iotmriea and by thdr 
native converts; although considering that they have thrown 
the weight of their character into the scale, that they were 
men not likely to be deceived in the matter, and that, in 
the promulgation of LlieLF own {kith, they have endeavored 
to give force to their arguments by illustrations drawn from 
ihk nionmnent, in their appeals to a people wrho had the 
beet possible means of judging of its authenticity, and who, 
under the supposition of forgery, most assuredly would not 
have failed tobriug home to them with men Lett retribution 
the consequences of the imposture they were thus using 
their influence to establish;—in tine thee of these facia, we 
think their evidence cannot be lightly set aside, under the 
assumption that they were interested parties. We will 
however cite another class of witue&sea, who must be en¬ 
tirely free from any imputation of this kind. 

The Kn Mi wm t&t A*, Eecord of tho Character* of 
Metal and Stone Inscriptions, published by Koc Ycn-woo, 
a native of Kwamahan, at the coinmeitceinoni of the present 
dynasty, and republished in Shanghae m 1824, on the 2oth 
paga of the 4th voL. notices the - 1 Tablet oomntemomting 
the propagation of the HI us trio us religion in China; com- 
posed by the priest King-laing; written in the square char¬ 
acter, by Lew Sew-yen; set up in the 1st month of the year 
781; now in the Kiu-shing monastery, outside the city of 


m 


41 In Un* of tli* Greeks one thounslsJ and ninetr-two, fcbn 
Lord Jjatr-drarid, Priest and Yictir-epiioOpd of CunidAh' tho royal 
city, son of the cn]ighten«l MniliiA, Pric-4 of Bfttach a city of Tlit- 
kestim, set tip Uim tablet, trhereon h inscribed the Dinpci»iniiciii ©f 
our Jtedftemert and the preaching of the apostolic nridtaniiri« to tlio 
kbg of China. 1 ’ 

After this, in Chinese characters is 11 The Priest Ling- 
paou*" Then follows: 

Adam, fra txfhamtrhrmv Bar Jnlhuiad Curapiikupb. 

Mar Sargu Karim^ VaimpishtjH}. 

*Sahar Jttuii A Ww, 

GabritL A’cl^Uo I m <ir€ndiiiku n, Vri*ck mrdmlha dt Cumdtin r&ura ft. 

u Adam lli-Li EHaooti, son of JEuedburbif YicuHepbcopa). 

The Lord Stnrioft, Priest and ViezuH^jmcopaL 

8*W Jwiia, PrisoL 

Gabriel. Prktft, Archdeacon, and Eeclamreh of Oomdan and 
Sareg^ 

The Following subscription is appended hi Chinese: 

■“ Anaiiiiiit Eiambef: thir High Stiite*muj of the Sacred rite*, 
Fm p^Hfenced-pni^1o-gt.wTj Chief Presbyter and Priest 

On the left hand edge are the Syriac names of sixty’serveii 
priest^ and sisty-oiie nfe pd^n in Chinese. 

In summing up the evidence pro and con for the genuine¬ 
ness of this tablet* Professor Sdisboiy remarks u that theTC 
is do intrinsic improbability in the account of the discovery; 
but inasmuch as it is not known that any one has pretended 
to have Been the original monument during the last two 
centuries, and as the state of preservation of the inscription, 
and the condition of the tablet, might prove an important 
Bourne of inference as to its bcinE genuine, it is essential to 
a full belief in the story, that the monument be seen by 
some disinterested peraon at the present day. r * It makes very 
little for the argument one way or the other, that wo have 
m> notice of its having been seen by a foreigner for two 
centuries, considering we have never heard of any foreigner 
having visited the locality during the period stated, Should 
a visit to the «pot indicated prove a faLtnre in discovering 
its existence, suspicion would m that ease be well founded. 
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Ee abed a wivtfymg influence through the whole realm of nature, 

And all outer nation* took him for example. 

The true doctrine bow expansive 3 

Ita raapons^ are minute; 

How diflicuEt to name it! 

To elucidate the three in one* 

The sovereign has the power to act! 

While linn mEastern record ; 

We raise this noble raotniment E 

To tits praise of great felicity. 

Thin wrw erectod m the 2nd rear of Keea-chttiuh of the Tang 
dynasty ( A, IT TSJ ) T on the 7th day of 3$t months being Sunday. 

Written by Lew Sfiv-vaj, Secretary' to Council, formerly Military 
Superintendent for Tae-chow; whife the Bishop King-shoo had the 
charge of the congregation* of the UEuetrioua in the east. 

The above translation has been made with the assistance 
nf two facsimile impressions token from the stone* Tho 
two lines of Syriac, of which the following ia a transcript 
are in the Estrangtdo character, and run down the right and 
left rides of the Chinese respectively: 

Adam JTaAso V 1-"™ r-apiiJtupo m Papaii d* Zinstall. 

Mryumi fiba daluhotfiu Mar Haim Jkww kaihoiiL* pairiarthi** 

* 

Kircher translates this as follows ’ 

J VAdnm, Deacon, VicaMpiscopiU and Pope of China. 

In the time of t he Father of Fnth^r^ the Lord John Joshua,, 
the ITdJYeisal Patriarch " 

Having been unable to procure an unpresrion of the 
Syriac at the foot, as it appears to be on a different being 
of the stone, wo give the transcript here on the authority of 
Either: 

Bemnath alf nU&tain vtarim diawnoie. Mar Jtbfuad If turn 

VcumpiikwpD de Cumdan mtdinah maleutko bar nihh mips? Mi Hi 
Kutiio dm? n AW/A A mtdintha TahhvFttan AJtim ZttcAe Aon# 
Papa dkiabtm heh mfda&amutho dpkanthm Vtorusutkon daLhmn 
ifahmt ftmkht dis*nk t 
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Pabctt of concord, large and light, 

Covered the length ana breadth of ih b hind. 

The true doctrine was clearly Announced, 

Overseen of the church were appointed in due form ; 

The people enjoyed happiness And pgugft. 

While all creatures were exempt Cram calamity end distress* 

When Jlcuen-tsung commenced itu uutrfrd career* 

Hr applied himself to the cultivation of truth and rectitude; 
III* imperial tablet* shot forth their effulgence, 

And the celestial writings taut dally reflected their spkudoi*. 

Thn imperial domain whs rich and luxuriant* 

While the whole land rendered exalted homage^ 

Every hu&snras was flyuridhing throughout* 

And the peopU all enjoyed prosperity* 

Then Me Su^tsung, who commenced adcw + 

And celestial dignity marked the Imperial movements; 

Sacred m the moon r Ufifullied expanse. 

While felicity wa* wafted like noct-Timai gaJus* 

Happinc?* rever^-d to the imperial hou&ehold t 
The autumnal influences were long removed \ 

Ebullitions were ullayed, and ridings nippre?*ed t 
And thus our dynasty was Arm!? built up, 

Tae-tflnng the filial and just 

Combined in virtue with heaven and earth; 

By hi« liberal bequesta the living wero snliisflod t 
And property formed the diAUael of imparl ing succor* 

% fragrant mementos bo rewarded the meritorious, 

With benevoleucei he dispensed hts donations ; 

The solar concave appeared jn dignity, 

And the lunar retreat w m decoratod to extreme. 

When Keen-diung succeeded to the throne* 
lie begun by the cultivation of intelligent virtue; 

LUs military vigilance extended to the four seas, 

And his accomplished purity influenced all laud 1 !* 

His light penetrated the secrecies or mm t 

An* I to him the divawti* of objecta were seen as Id % mirror; 
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fE-sje) hi* attendant on his travel: although h+> m a private dmm- 
Wtab, lie assumed no distinction on the march; was m claws 
and [Oijtli to the duke* and in retiring thfi military he was as ears ■ 
and eyes; he distributed thu wealth conferred upon him, not accu¬ 
mulating treamre for hb private use; he made offerings of the jew- 
eCty which hid been given by imperial favor* ho spread out a golden 
carpet for demotion: tiotr ho repaired tine old churches. anon he In- 
c^ieased dm number of religious establishment*; he honored and 
decorated the various edifice^ till Lhey resembled the plumage of the 
pheasant in its flight; moreover, practising the discipline of the 
Illustrious religion, un distributed his richca in deeds of benevolence; 
every year bo assembled those in the ftacml office from four churches, 
and rapeetfolly ongnged them for fifty days in purification and prep¬ 
aration ; the naked eame and were clothed; tit* akk wen* attended 
to and restored; the deni were buried in repose; even among t he 
tfiosrt pure and self-denying of the Btlddhhls* such excellence was 
never beard of; t he wfutendltd members of the IUastrioUi congre¬ 
gation, now considering these men, have dcrired to engrave a broad 
tablet m order to set forth a eulogy of ihoir mngmmimoua deedi* 

ODE 

The true Lord is without origin. 

Profound* invisible, and unchangeable; 

With power and capacity to perfect nni transform. 

He raised up the earth and cstuhlifihad the heavens* 

Divided in nature, ho entered the world, 

To E-AYii and to help without Itcuml*; 

The sun are^ and darkness was dispelled, 

All bearing witness to his true original. 

The glorious and resplendent, accomplished emperor, 

Whose priori ph* embraced those of preceding sjiotiordi.% 

Taking advantage of the occasion* suppressed turbulence; 

Heaven was spread out and the Ajrth was enlarged. 

When the pure, bright Illustrious religion 
Was Introduced to our Tang dynasty, 

The Scriptures were translated* and churches huilti 
And the vessel set in motion lor tho living and the dead ; 

Every kind of blessing was then obtain*!. 

And* all the kingdoms enjoyed a state of peace. 

When Kaoti-taiing succeeded to his ancestral estate, 

Ho rebuilt the edifices of purity; 
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bedewing favors wore Jeep m the cud era at el Nothing u btyond 
the range of right and what is p-nnisslhlo ni ay be idem 

tiff'd; nothing \b beyond tlm [tower of the holy mao, and that 
which it practicable uiay he retail'd. 

The ittcomp] idled and enlighten od emperor Suh-fcsung rebuilt she 
Illustrious churches in Ling-woo and four other placid; grant tent* 
fits Were octarred, Find felicity began to mcre-nso; great niiinificcuto 
um displayed* and the imperial stale hecinuu e&ililubed* 

The accomplished a ml military emperor Tac*t&ttng magnified the 
encred Epuccesfiion, el lid honored the I zihiikt principle of nature; always, 
on tba incarnation-day, he beflfcowod celestial incense; nod orderod 
tile performance of a Ecarko of merit; Le distributed of the impe- 
rial vuaiida, in order to died n gjory on the Illustrious congregntiot*. 
Heaven i* munificent in the domination of blessing whereby the 
hwirifiii of life jLh> ^tended; the holy man embodiea the original 
principle of virtue, u lu ncfl be is able to counteract noxious influence 

Our sacred and sageRhc, accomplished and mllilaiy emperor Kocu- 
bhung appointed the eight kroncJree of government, according to 
which be advanced or degraded tho intelligent and dull; bo opened 
itp die nine categories, by tnenm of which he renovated the illustri¬ 
ous decrees; bis transforming influ unco pervad'd the mast nbettU-se 
priucipka, while opc&lnwR of heart distinguished his devotions. Thus, 
by comet and cnbuged purity of principle, and tmdcvUting eonwat- 
€oey in sympathy with others; by exUiuded oommiEormion, rescuing 
multitudes from misery, while dLateminuting blowings on ail around, 
tho cultivation of our doctrine gained a grand Itiiaia, and by gradual 
advances its influence was diffused. If tho winds nnd mins are aca- 
Pitiable, the world will beat mat; men will be gtridod by principle, 
inferior objects will be pure; the living will lie ut ease, and the dead 
will riioice; the thoughts will produce their Appropriate respond 
the uflections will bo free, eiid the eyes will bo sincere; such h the 
laudable condition which we of the Illustrious religion are laboring 
to atinin. 

Our peat. benefactor, the Imperial! v^onferre<l-purplc^gowu priest 
ErS?c, titular Oreat Statesman of the ^kiuaieting-hauw, Associated 
Secondary Military Commissioner for tho Northern Region, and Ei- 
airiiimtloii-Pjikce Orerseer* was naturally mild and graciously dis¬ 
posed: hii wind susceptible of sotwid doctrine, he w as diligent in 
tha performance; from the distant dty of RAjagrihn ho camu to 
visit China: his principles more lofty than those of the throe dynjis- 
ties, hi* practice was perfect in every department; at first be applied 
himself to duties pertaining to the palace, oTontnaHj Ms name wo* 
Inscribed on the military rofb When the Duke Kok Tszo-e, Kcmtdr 
tuj minister r S f state, and prince of Fotnyuig t at first conducted the 
military io the northern region, the umptror Suh-tsung m&do him 
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tidiflteat watm, Tin; country produce fire-proof doth, Hfo-restoring 
i hcmj.m? t bright moon-pearls, and night-lustra g ig ri Tt K Brigands and 
robbers are unknown. but tbe people enjoy happiness and peace. 
None but iHuslrious Jaw* prevail ; mine but the vf miosis ara raised 
to sovereign power. The laud is broad and atnpk, and itn literary 
productions sre prapicaoiw and dear. 

The emperor KjiO&i-teung resjteelinlEy succeeded lib? ancestor, and 
win htill more beneficent iowuhw ilio institution of truth. In every 
province, ho caused Illustrious churches to be erected, and ratified 
the honor conferred upon Alopun ; uiakiug him the grant conic rva- 
lor of d<>L"ti 133 m tbr the preservation of the state. While tliU doc¬ 
trine penr tided every channel, lLu finite been me enriched* and trim* 

S abounded. Evury city waa fell of churches, and the royal 
enjoyed lustra and hnppinc-^L In the year A* D + COO, Lite 
HuddbLtia, gaining power, raised their voices in tbe eastern metrop¬ 
olis; in the year A.D. 713, some low follow* eidted ridseuley and 
spread dami^ns in thy wt*tani capital At that time there wus die 
chid priest Lo dum , tin* G ready-virtuous Kie-kuli t and other* of no¬ 
ble estate from the gotden region^ lofty minded priests* having aban¬ 
doned nil worldly interests; who unitedly iinmitJtined the grand 
principles and preserved them entire lo the end. 

The high-principled emperor Xleueu-taung caused the Prince of 
King and others, five prince* in *11, penwmidiy to vint the felicitous 
ed slice; he established the nlnoe of wotidilp; he restored the conse¬ 
crated timbers which had been temporarily thrown down; and ra- 
oracled the saered stones which for a time Lad been desecrated. 

In 742 * orders were given la the great general Knou Leila-axe, to 
send ihf five sacred portrait (of the Tang emperors) and have them 
pbced i n the church, and n gift of a hundred pieces of silk aceom* 
paused those pictures of inielligt-noe* Although the dragon T e beard 
was then remot<!, their bows and swords were still within roach; 
while the solar horns sent forth their my#, the celestial visages summed 
dose at hand. 

In 74i t the priest Keih-ho in tho kingdom of Syria, looking to¬ 
wards the star (of China), whs attracted by its tmnrfbrijimg latfu- 
cnee, and observing- tho sun (L t emperorl eaum to pay court ;□ the 
mot! honorably The emperor commanded tho pflitrt Whan, the 
priest Poo-lun, nud other*, seven in all, together with the Greatly- 
virtuous Keih-ho, to perform a service of merit in the Hitig-kitig 
palace. Thereupon the emperor composed motto® for the sties of 
the church, and tho tablets were graced with tho royal inscriptions; 
the accumulated gems emitted their effulgence, while their sparkling 
brightness vied with the ruby clouds; tho transcripts of intelligence 
suspended in tho void shot forth their rays as reflected by the mu ; 
the bountiful gift* oxxtiM the height of the aauLbera bilEe ; the 
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□HDtfcrtly displayed, by accommodation it i§ named the llluetrioufe 
Religion. Now without Iioly main, principles L-Jinnot bexune ex- 
pamipd; without principles. holt im-n cannot. bwonif 1 magnified; but 
with h sAj men and right principb, united al the lwo part* oi a 
signed the world bcttttote riviREud ami enlightened. 

In the time of the jmcoinplkhcd emperor Tao^un^ tho illustrious 
and magnificent founder of the dynasty, among tlj-u- enlightened and 
\w]y men who arrived, was the Mo&t-f irtuoU-H Alppun, from tb u 
country of Syria. 01 erring lh& suborn cloud?, In: We the iruo 
samed books; beholding tho direction of tb+i winds, lie braved diffi¬ 
culties aiiil danger*, Is the y*-ar A, Th G3 l\ he arrived at fhnng- 
gflD; the Emperor sent his priirn 1 minister, liuhv Fang Heuen-lmg; 
who, carrying the official staff lo the \r«t bonier, otmliicted bis 
guest iuto'iha interior; the sneosd book* wure translated in the im¬ 
perial library, the sovereign iuratiguted the subject in lik privnle 
apartim-mtswhen becoming deeply impressed *riib tha r<M-titndo 
and truth of the religion* bo gav^. * pedal orders for ha dis^-nnna¬ 
tion* in the seventh month of Use year A, D« G38, die following 
imperial proclamation was b&ued: 

“ Right principle* have no invariable name* holy men hnvo no in- 
variable station; instruction is tot&blhhed in aeccrdancv with the 
lucality, with the object of benefiting the people at large, Tb* 
Gnntiy-rirtuoua Alopun, of the kingdom nf Bjrir^ hna brought his 
sacred books and imigw from that distant part* nnd bus presented 
them at our chief capital. Having examined the principles of this 
religion „ we find them to be purely excellent and natural; investi¬ 
gating itft originating source, we find it hm taken its rise from the 
tetabUshment of important truths; its ritual ii free from perplexing 
«xpcwnn% its principle* will survive when the frame-work b forgot; 
it is beneficial to ad creatures, it » advantage*™ft to mankind. Let 
it ba published throughout this umpire, and lot the proper authority 
build a Syrian church in the capital in the tuning Way, which shall 
ho governed by twenty-one prieslfl, When tie virtue of tho Chow 
dymiftT declined* the rider nu the azure Ox ascended to the west; 
the principles of the great Tang besoming rapkudent, tbs BJustri- 
oils, breezes have come to fan the east .* 1 

Ordtra were then issued to the ant h oritie* to have a trtm portrait 
of the emperor taken; when it was transferred to tie wall of the 
church, the dazzling splendor of the celestial risago iirmlist&i the 
illustrious portals. The sacred truces s mitud a felicitous rnfluLiLce, 
and shed a perpetual splendor over tie holy proctULU. According 
to the Illustrated Memoir of the Western Regions, and the historical 
books of the Han and Wei dynasties, the kingdom of Syria reaches 
Bonth to the Coral Sea; on the north it joins the Hem Mountains; 
oh the west it extends towards the borders of the immortals nnd the 
flowery forests; on the oast it Ika ojwen to the violent winds and 
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till object* m tl»«- amira 1 of their Cnith, olln-ni reduced all ID YaeanCft 
wen to the annihilation of the two primeval principle*; aomo sought 
to «dl down blessing* by prayer* and supplications, while other* bj 
an of excellence bald ihuuedvtu up a& superior to their 

fellows: ihdr intelloei* and thought continually wavering, thtir 
minds and affections incessantly on the move, they never obtained 
their flit desires, but Mug oadiuuiLHl and distressed they rewired 
in thair own heated atmosphere; till by an aoeunjuLition of o bou¬ 
nty they lent their path, and after long groping in darkness thyy 
were unable to return* Thorctipon, ottT Trinity being divided in 
nature, the illustrious and honorable Mertilh, veiling lib true dig¬ 
nity, appeared in the world a* a man; angelic power* promulgated 
the glad tidings a virgin gave hirfh to the Holy On* iti Syria; a 
bright star announced the felicitous event, and PeraaiLn observing 
the splendor came to prevent tribute ; the ancient dtijieusatioEi, as 
declared by the twenty-four holy mcn t was then fulfilled, and he 
laid down great prindplt* for die government of families and king¬ 
doms; he wtallihcd tbs new rvligion ot the silent operation of the 
pure spirit of tho Triune, he randeriid virtue *uteenicM to direct 
faith; he fixed the extent of the eight boundaries, thu* completing 
the truth and frying U from dim; be opened the goto of the three 
constant principle*, mtrtKhwinff life and destroying death; he sus- 
puuded the bright stm to invade the chamber* of darkness and the 
fid^bDodis of the devil were themupon defeated; he *et in motion 
the vessel of mercy by which to ascend to the bright nutnsicm*, 
whereupon rational Mug* were then released; having tlsns com¬ 
pleted die mjiuifcMarion of bt> power, in dear day he amended u> 
Lis true station. Twantv-sevon h acral books have been left, which 
disseminate intelligence by untbhling the original iramfonning prim 
cink*. By the rule fur ndintbsion, it is the custom to apply the water 
of baptism, to wash ft way all superficial show, and to cleanse nod pu¬ 
rify tko neophytes. Al a scab they hold the cros&, whose Influence 
is reflected hi every direction, umriiip all without diminution, As 
they strike the ivln.hJ, the fiinao of jheir btucvokmci.h is diffused 
abroad; worshiping towards the cast* they hasten on the Way to 
life and glory; they preserve the beard to symbolic# their outward 
action*, they shave the crown to indicate the absence of inward 
affections; they do nut keep slaves, but put noble and mean all an 
an equality; liicy do not anmsa wealth, but ca^t oh their property 
into the conunou stock; they fast, iu order to perfect thciiUHdve* by 
edMoEne^ftos; they Fubmit to restraints, In order to strengthen 
fhemsdras by aileut wateMtbe*; seven time* a day they have 
worship pad praise, for the benefit of the living and the dead; once 
\ n seven dutrs they sacrifice, to gImuc the heart mud return to purity. 
It is difficult to dud a awe to express the excellence of the true 
and UDclumgeaMe doctrine; but os ite meritorious operations are 
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not jmrprifiBg that scepticism wad on the alert, and that P 
from various tuoiJvea, ingenuity was cxereisod to detect 
some deception, Of to hit upon stune means of nullifying 
the testimony in favor of this discovery. Among the moat 
talented opponent* wore Bbhop Home, Spizehun, LaCroze p 
end Voltaire* Mo«t writers on China since their time have 
notice! this monument, at greater or less length. It Ls to 
be regretted, however that from the conflicting statements 
which have been eat forth, some of our greatest church his- 
torians hate been left m doubt on the subject, and the ques¬ 
tion having been recently revived tfaang the sav&ns in 
America, K, E. Salisbury, Professor of Arabic and Sanskrit 
in Yale College IT, bas issued a paper commencing 

with the ntartliug statement of his opinion “that the N«ato- 
riiin monmnoDt is now generally regarded by the learned as 
a forgery,* This may form our apology for a few remarks, 
which we shall prcfhioe with a translation of rbi^ famous iu- 
tyCfiptiun, differing in some respects from those that have 
been hitherto given. 


Tabbt cwloffiiinff thr. propagation of iht lUmifiaus Jfalipfcak in 

China, mth rt prefect ; com/wnl fry Kimff-tmmff* a prkil qf £he 

Syrian Church, 

Mdd the unchangeably trim and invisibUs who twisted through 
all H fruity with oat origin; the foMcaing perfect intcUigan^ 
mysterious oacSsk-noe h. utvriaAling; opt: raring’ on primordial sub- 
■tanea he created the unm-tfe. Wing more aicclloul llum all holy 
iDtelllgcn^ inasmuch aa he U the lOUPCc of all that is honorable. 
This i§ ou r c-UirtLsil trim lord Got, mono Jim I mysterious in sab*(Alice* 
II" ii] ! j \ya-A the en^- :ls thu muans for determining tht* four cardi¬ 
nal potato he moved die original rpirit, and produced thm two jirin- 
dplt* of nature ; the eoiuture voia urtw ch&ng§ij t and heaven and 
miih were opened out; the *un and moon revolved, and day and 
night oamrnenced; having perfected all inferior object^ he tbisn 
rnmk thu first mmi ujohIhjii lie bestowed an aoeHent disposition, 
girmg him in charge tlie government of all (rented being!; mm r 
uttng out the original jiribdplv of his nature was pure and Unm- 
teutndon*; bii unauhnd and eipaMriv mind was free from the 
leapt inordinate desire; until Satan mtitiduoftl (ha 5eoJa of &[**:- 
liood, to deteriorate \ih purity of principle; the opening thus c*>m- 
nwofred in his tortile gradually enlarged, ami by this crerice in Isi* 
tia'iun: wm obieural ami tatidcrcd vicious; hence three hand red and 
plity-fivbj H-cti folio wed < L xi..h other in continuous truck. inventing 
cwy species of doctrinal oompkdty; while some pointed to mate- 
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by favor of a Christian ilaiularin, named Phillip, who was 
going into that quarter. The some fathers obtained (by favor 
and authority of thi* same Mandarin) the privilege of erect* 
iug a house, and building a Church for practicing the exer¬ 
cises of our religion, in the Metropolitan city of Se-gan foo j 
where God, by his infinite mercy, has been pleased to exhibit 
a memento so authentic of the submission of this country 
to his law, in order thus to employ it anew, and by that 
means facilitate the worship of his name, and the introduc¬ 
tion of his gospel, I was permitted tube one of the first 
to inhabit this dwelling; in which I considered myself for¬ 
tunate, because I had the opportunity of going to sec the 
stone; which I went to visit as soon as I arrived, without 
caring for anything else, 1 have seen and read it, re read 
and considered it, at leisure and in quietness: in fine, I ex¬ 
amined it so attentively, that I could not restrain my admi¬ 
ration of its antiquity, and my astonishment at seeing the 
characters, so visible, so dean, and so well engraved, that 
one might have said they were but just formed. There are 
several Chinese diameters on the thickness, containing the 
names of several Bishops and Priests of that period; there 
are also some other characters,, which, up to the present 
time, no one has been able to explain; for they are neither 
Greek nor Hebrew; and which nevertheless (in my opinion) 
signify nothing else than the same names; so that these 
dhTercat characters are used merely to make known to trav¬ 
ellers and foreigners, that which the commonly used charac¬ 
ters nmjro known to the people of China. After this, tak¬ 
ing a journey by Cochin. I arrived at Cranganor, which is 
the residence of the Archbishop of the coast, where I con¬ 
sulted the Father Anthony Fernandez of our compact" on 
this matter; because he Is very clever respecting the lMLcra 
that have been used since the time of the Apostle Thomas* 
and he told me they were Syriac characters; for they were 
most in use at that time.” Martin Martini, Michel lloiine, 
and others of the time, followed with testimony to the same 
effect The high coloring, however, which some of that 
fraternity had bean in the habit of giving la matters of 
which they treated, raised a natural suspicion among many 
against every statement which emanated from them. That 
these suspicions were in many instances, if not, unfounded, 
at least flowed to reach an undue magnitude, subsequent 
event* have clearly proved. Under such circumstances it is 
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Herald ll will be isoroiaibii to but very few of scholars in the 

West^ nnd there would appear U> be a peculiar propriety in it» 
b^ing further made known through the medium of iho Journal 
ftcan whose page* was derived tliv immediate ineUccjetit to it* com- 
position. If wa are not mis taken, it will go far to settle for over the 
oueatioit wliieli it ditctreen; ami to estabSiH-ls the Authenticity of a 
document of high interest for the bistort of tho extension of Chri.H~ 
tianity thioiigli Asia in Gariy turns. The learned world will be 
grateful to Mr* Wjlt, for lib able a* is trace in putting an end to lUu 
doubts which have long been felt respecting this document elth! will 
also, we true^ llinnk us for helping lo (mend tho kncwlmjge of Lb 
investigatioHa and their r-niilt*. 

In die original essay, the Climosc characters lw& given, along with 
a transcription of them into Roman ktbei% for all name*, titles, and 
briaf sentence*, eittfl from the inscription. Tkcsy ebameburs are 
OAcfemirily omiifs I in the reprint, but the authors transcription is 
faithfully presented. 

Dr. Bridgman's l^ucr aceompntrjing the essay farther Mtys* “A 
few days ngo^ (the letter is dnl»d March 10 + 1B3S), " I met nn [tab 
iaii, a Romanist, who had seen and examined the stone* white de¬ 
tain ed in ihe neighborhood of Si-ngni fa*; but it does not speak of 
any information thrived from hEm with regard to it An impre^ion 
of thy Syriac inscription at the foot of the Chinese is wanting on 
both tbi copies sent to Lite Society; i I would tie interesting to know 
whether ths fo mm Is, m conjectured by Mr, Wylie, upon a different 
facing of th$ stoiiG; and nlao* of course* to have a naw and accurate 
fac-fuiuile hnprea&ion of it likewise. 


Mohs than two centuries have now passed away, sitico 
the Jesuit fathers announced to the world the discovery of ' 
a mpble tablet in 1625, recording the establishment of the 
Christian religion in China during the Tang dynasty (7th 
and Sth centuries), Thi^was said to have been discovered 
by the Chinese, while digging for the foundation of a house, 
at a village not fiir distant from the city of JSe-gan. The 
Hist foreigner who saw it after its exhumation was Alvarez 
Semedo, who gives the following account in his liclarione 
della Grande Monnrehia della Cilia.* “ Three years after* 
wards, m tho year 1028, some fathers entered this province 

* Not lha fliipiiil of thin Work nl hand, wa quote from Kcrcbtr’s 

t^ina UtkMrma, 
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iNtitancrToav Nora bit the Committee op PunueATfttt. 

^ tl The genuine] ilv> of tba so-called Neatoriau Monument of Stogan- 
Fii^ was made the subject of a wmtuu mention to tha American 
Om-ntut Society by Prof E. E. Salisbury, offered October 14 + 1852, 
published in ibe Society'* Journal/?ot IJL pp. 401 ekv Fu/ 
Iter light respecting the monument weming highly desirably the 
Society •ubsaquontiy passed a resolution, requesting the Aiuericim 
Mwskmams in China to take such mourns ns might be found pnuv 
ticable, fuf imping the stone revisited and described, and for obtain¬ 
ing Iw'WHmii® of the whole inamption. This resolution was 
conmuuLatcd to lie various MustoiH through Dr. Bridgman, and, ns 
was hoped* has not failed to produce vatofthto result. Two litho¬ 
graphic impressions from iIl a Lea of the mouLununt itself have been 
min from China, ami deposited to the Library of lL.j Society ; a 
letter of Dr, McCartoe, accompanying one of idiom, has been given 
on ll former pagu of the Journal (see above, p, 2GO). And daring 
l |Ji; nsomb of August of this year, Prof. Salisbury received from Dr, 
Bridgnmu r at Shanghai, a copy of an *maj on"the subject of the 
puumcnw of the monument, with a letter of which the following 
U a par^ “A copy of your paper on the Syrian monument 1 
plmce-d in the Lund* of my friend Mjt p A, Wylie, and pressed a 
hop that ho t being totmsied in the would Mow it cip: 

he has done so^ and published what Iso wrote Lti the North China 
Ucr;d J ; anil herewith L send you a eopy thereof.* 

Hi is essay has seemed to ho ao verv valasbln and to [creating a 
contributor. to our knowledge of the subject, to discuss m thor¬ 
oughly and with such a fullness of leammg,, and to place in so clear 
a ItgH the crideftOfs in liivor of the gatuuiitiiics* of the monument 
derivable from n study of iu characters mud ila cou tenia; timt we 
hsVB thought wo could not da those totems tod to the matter a 
greater service than by npuUMstog it entire. Lu the North China 
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SUTPlEJmCTART BjULlOGJUrHlCAL NOTICE. 

Jtiptmtee Botany f bring a JPaaimik of fl JajmTu?* Boole^ ivilh fntto- 
durtory jVo/fj and Tnmiktt$QM* J. B. Uppincctt &z BhitE- 
delphia. VI pp r *m. 4lo, 

Tnm publication catne to bnd too Iflto la be notified in th& proper 
place, but \s one of so rar^ in 10031. tliat it must not k pWKl with¬ 
out ai kitt bo imnouneemonL 

It nisv be regarded u* ike flint fru it™ of ike lute U. Elates Expedi¬ 
tion to Japan* nod? Goimnodorv Perry.. Tho vditor, l>r. Juaopli 
Wilson* Jr„ T IL S. N, p a member of that Expedition, ha* l ifcen tiro 
pain* to have roprod ucotl p by tins anastatic pruco*3 of lithography, a 
botanical work brought by him inm Japan* g u fi omptn yrng it wiui a 
spccimcn-trani!aliau T and soino iutnductory and onwatoiy nous* 
The original work coiudste of drawing* of \arioua So waring pbmta, 
which rnv executed with much mate and truth la nature, find not 
without regard to peiispectirft, aecoinpanied mill descriptions in 
which die peottliflrftwfl of the leave*, flowers nod. stacks and the 
time* of blooming, rfu noted. The reproduction append to be 
admirably exact, so that in eisunbliig it one seems to mlte under 
his cyan genuine Japanese booh- The Uniwbtion, too, bus ovb 
dehtlv been made with much can*, though the. transistor modestly 
nbstuY^E that ** it is not supposed that the proper in can rug of the 
eliipdccd Bfintodtss biu oJ^Ttp been foun-cL^ Dr AVI Ison refers to aid 
received turn nnimr dictionaries, a* well iw M album's Vocabulary, 
and a CoiD|!inr^ivfi VocabuUiy of the Chinft^ Curtan and Japanese 
LiffiguBgo* jiublUbed at Batavia in IBS5. 

The went before u§ U a very valuable illustration of what the 
anastatic prot-c£& Is capable of in the way of multiplying copies of 
works which could not be printed among us, or perhaps even in 
Europe, nt present in the ordinary mode, for want of proper tyj^e* 
In ilfivii considerad, too, it will interest the student of natural science 
who is curious to team how fkr tiio Japanese have ad v juiced in 
botmkal knowledge. But, m regard* this latter point, il is lo bo 
regretted that Dr. Wilson did not tnmslnto the whole. Perhaps Esc 
will yet do so, before the atones upon which tho transfers were mads 
aro appropriated to other uses. 


E. E. ft. 
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ptore* almost worthy to ho called epics; at least such wnA my ini- 
presnon, when I rand the book mere than twenty years ago. How- 
I should love to lake hold of aom© of these worbs if I had not 
more important matters on hand l 


10 P From a Letter from It tv. F. Mason, Missionary in finnmh. 

Newton Ccnirti, If OX. 30, IBM. 

The great divisions of the Buddhist Scriptures in Bramah are th© 
same as in Nepal, ns described in your Journal, VoL L No. 3 t page 
ft. 

Jba Ablndharma, with ns + is a tratw on ontology. Tli© speci¬ 
men given by yon from Burnout on jmg® 2B7, is not from the Ab- 
hidWma but from the commentary. 1 have never trad dm 
exact words yon give, but they may probably exist in some of the 
books. 

Tli© sacoed books exist; fl) in the Psdi text; (-) hi Bali with a 
BurmoM translation word for word throughout, lit© the ttanskitiniw 
we find appended to th© modem editions of th© Eton Latin Grammar* 
as : r*t there b> pro for, habeo I have f (3) in *mmart«y on dm 
text, conHsdng of stones* manrfeHtTy of a later date than Ihe teirt 
itself and written by ft different hand, or by oilier lumih. I think 
Bierj tuive been sgvenil, just wo have varioiifi eomnieutotors ea 
the Bible, 

When I left Bnmah, I put tip the palm-leaf volume* of the 
Ahbidhnrma No. 2. a* abe*©, with a few fragment* nf No, 3, The 
Pali text No* 1.1 tried in vain to nfrinim It is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain smy bat th© tno^t common books, mainly stories, in Bur¬ 
nish ; slid great number* of palm-leaf Ixwka were destroyed and 
Muttered by the , , . English toLiicrs during th© last war, they will 
be ©till mot© ©care© hereafter , . * * 


11. From a Letter from Prof €. Lassmi, of Bonn, 

Bone, £Olh JiUMiy, L85&. 

, ■ - * » ‘ " * 

The kind interest you have always token in my lab-ins makes me 
hope that yon will be glad to learn that I take fin idled the Lrtt Part 
of the UIA Volume of my Itidiadio Akerihuitkskund©, lb© printing 
of which I hops soon to be able to begin. 


V©1* T, 
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fl. From a fatter frm t Rn\ Dr, K. Smithy of Jkirftt 

UJukinilim, Get. 18S-L 

T ,. . * * „ was made vary sad when I rend tbo _ . - sentence In 
which rm inLfinate jm nppreheEwion that I do not fee! m inturwt in 
your Society. That you should entertain *ticli an apprehension, u 
not atjrpmiug, nor de1 blame you for it Hut t am pjlined that 
yon s]n.aid think of mo that which is directly the opposite of what 
is true, without my having in my power to correct your impression?. 
. . . . * * A mfeioiuiry T » calling expow* him to an *ndl<*4 
Ynrietv cf distractions, which f when he becomes an elder member 
of a jjmvn, ajcenutulnte to m extent which a Granger can hardly 
conceive of. In the midst of all thts, I am endeavoring to cam' on 
a literary wort which requires th*' beat energies of a mind free 
from distraction, iti the vigor of life.* Were 1 to judge from the 
past, I might well despair of aiding yon at nil \ and yet I nm nnwil* 
Ling to give up the hops, 

1 am ^>rry to euy that last winter our Society^ did nothing. The 
<tools and "Roman Catholics succeeded rn idling a sectarian spirit 
against it, and each established a Aval Society, which drew ofT t»ur 
member- who belonged to those communions. My own health* too, 
was more than usually delicate and forbade my devoting any of my 
strength to it* In tbetfi circumstances we have published no other 
Number of our Transactions* 


I have hail for my neighbor, during rim summer, Dr. A. 

*pk s lt£fui% Trineip:tJ of the Calcutta Modre?feh + and Secretary of tha 
* irienml Societv of Bengal, He i* engaged in rmiMw n descriptive 
catalogue of all the Persian* Arabic and Hindustani Itoohai he can 
find, ami Tiintlug a bibliographical dictionary* TVhile here, he ha* 
ex a mined Jimra ihwn tour hundred MSS. in our libraries, including 
that i►f * n it Society. Among them hu found ft considerable number 
of run* arid curious interoat; nod some of special inter*-st in refer¬ 
ence to iln= life of Mohammed, which he b hUo engaged in writing. 
Some of this.- MSS. ought to be edited, fine, soguft “-is bnndred 
yean* eld, which 1 found in the Jiundft of a Druse, is a most canTul 
philological exsidtofttinn of pieces of on te-Mftmtc poetry, out of the 
M'vMmI or third century of ih^ ►ham un-dan era. A not! lit m a col¬ 
lection of aEite-i^lamie traditions* filled with poetry r and some cf the 


k H well tfhJim Eji^t Dr. Smith m m the midirt of Ow fcfivat work of ra- 
tranilfttinu the ScttjilUiv* into Arabic 

* cohKi or rrpi_ 

t S« ihia Joumd. ydL ill p, 4it. 


comm, or rtmu 
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B. From ii Miff /mm Jin'. M of Dindiftal k India. 

DlnJIgn], (ktcibcr 12, ESR 

The American mk*ionari® in Mad urn, having received from jour 
Society several Numbers of it* TuhuHo Journal* have reqttQKtad mo 
to exp rest their thanks to you for the same* ami to ware you of iho 
interest th*y take in tho objects of the Society, and of their entire 
confidence in its plan and direction* 

« ■> « * * # m « * 

U I* our desire to render what awistauee we tnay he able, Wo 
am none of u,«, however, familiarly acquainted with more limn um 
of thf- language* of India, m# that gf the pnopk among whom we 
labor; and naqaMittog that you have already reeafced much valuable 
inform at to u through our highly esteemed fellow laborer Ucv. B, ft, 
Hotsington. 

For a few months past, l have been much interested in acme re- 
searchc* 1 am making into the construes ton of the poetry most fre¬ 
quently used in the Tamil drama. It differs essentially from tho^a 
forms in w hich the classical liictatufe of the people is cmttpoflcd. 
These are all explained, and definite rules for their construction are 
given, in the native aiml European gmcaniOfs of the language. But 
w\j lyric jioelrv, as it may he called, though often calremdy ryth¬ 
mical, ntiij dnEtm-an* in its wn-iLructton, Iim received no attention 
from Tumi! grammarians, nud ail that um be uftccrtiuned a lout it 
imr^t lie by a careful nftotysLi of tha compcHidoai.* llicnativei; f ir 
though there are many learned men at Ihe present time who cotes- 
pose them, they are utterly unable to eiphdn the principles or rule* 
of their own eonij^iri^h-, 'flu-: entire KiUniyamim U translated 
into this kind of poetry, ami in tbb form h -mug cvety where 
through the country, ncocunpiuikd at all times with music and 
dancing# 

My attention hoi also been turned to the vocal music of the Taint! 
people, 

l 3iave been ted to examine tLc*e subject* from the apparent tin- 
auitablenes of European tunes to the Tamil taste* and eL bajipro* 
pmtcnc&a of EuAp|^an metres to tli# Tamil language, for until re¬ 
cently English tune* and mutitm have been iteu«d and esdwvely 
used by all Protestant niWcmnric* in r.bft religious worship of their 
Tumi! convert*. 

A selection of Iiviutls to native metres, set to native tnues, tm 
recently boeu made nod printed by u^, which an- 1 learned aud *ung 
with great id;nun- by our Christ hmz. I hope it. may t*j in my 
power eo> long to give you the remit of the ^tiv^tigntJons I hate 
made on than subjects. 



1 know of no work which pJirtinilarly dwcnks the region from 
Od*1iuoo to Moshl, except Aittiwortii T s Trawls in Amw Minor, which 
hr full of ttttttaktt, I have not, bowser, apukon veir parthoWly of 
that part of my route which lie oxer. He did not tm K44- 

Shlti, and I was not on his tract at nil West of the Jloiir liills, 
Hei\ ] >r r Forking* route was the «nne us mine but part of ono day* 
yet his Journal, as published by the Society, wat so full timt in some 
points be ldej y seem to discuss the same topics I k*v* endeavored 
to make my description of Rareadfo snppWoiitiijy to Ida, 

i ik ■ ■ ■ ■ i ■ 

I believe the route from Arbocl to Herir has never b«n travelled 
by any Frank but tuysclf, and it may bo that the full report of the 
relations of the Kfcrds and Chnldearta of Sheikh Sana will not bo 
devoid of interest. . * + . . 

The table of the Fading who have governed Mosfd for the hut two 
hundred 13 .[k* 1 seventy years has jatrlinpa more of local than of general 
interact. About one hundred and fifty yenre ngo* the son of ’And d- 
JdlH, a Keftorian, beoamo a Moslem, nnd rose to the dignity of Pasha. 
The table will show with what difficulty tin? office iw kept id Jim 
family till the time of the resolute, but bloody, Mohammad Pasha—u 
Turk-—who subdued the rival parties in the dty f and restored order* 

■ (*.■• * i v p ■ ■ 

In a amall box are enclosed H*o cobs—one of Alexander the ft real, 
one of Philip,* a Pehlaf ian, a Gufic, and a ^-ingukir coin which I 
cannot make euL The long Ijgaird Mtuua La bn dve&sed up as care¬ 
fully .L4 thoNe of the Nineveh fwulptxirc*: if within your power, will 
you pie use give aie u region, nf tie* inscription ; and also a tmlwb- 
tioti of die I'ehlanan* winch has a bead like Shapur*\ md an altar 
bolwoen two priests ff With tbe coins ia a reddish Assyrian cylin¬ 
der, having a brief imcriptkin upon it; the figure upon the stone 
M very famj 

I should hs glad lo present these to the S<M;sety T but if they have 
no collect tun of coins, or atones, you will please accept them yourself 


* Jho Svrli’licUlc Philip, awn of Aaliodkiu TUI, 

E, E fin 

t His: cuts wtikh Dr. L»b<MI did ooi niat* out. belm^i to a Fori hum kirii; 
OMiu-i] Bulat'iuiu, eu jjjiptiiirs. hy e*Jim jniflg It wiLb tint akl nf Poll mo rtnd 
EcfchttL It Ijran- llio dnln AaT, or 444, to be computed from the li-ra at ihu 
13 m-k h . rautiisg it fl^oinktS to A. D. SA3. Tbc- IVblvi coin va risjliily con' 
j«itirtd by Df. L. to he the c*dh of- a Sajwr, It bdoap to Sapor £, and \w3 
th* Icf'ctid* LuunUy feitod apem laiu cuius: ece F for esw npl*. Uordtnum In 
i JfwNl Gnriiirhafl, lid. Till a StL The KA£c coin be- 

Mr* to ■(» Ommvkle $M \If WiLi.J Lko 'Abd^Mhil«k, m ibe .W, A.U. 9tf t 
"P i s j{| wu iiiwk at Wldi The kfmk on it arc tbv wita« ft* on fliinliu- 
Cftuu, £m describe!, fur cioniplA, by in Ida XvmimUt* Oritntdith PL L 

} Duvrilied sbove, p. lit 
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hi* chariot, the siege and capture of & town with saHs inliaUlaDU 
(thought by Mr L to be Ahy^riniaiis), the omnmetited pavements, 
the imineiiLE^ brick wull, fourteen fi^-t thick, around the palace, and 
the subterranean construction. of the ajmrtintiUl&, wfifch fortibly ang- 
giata the idea of iu comsspoedenet* with the smfdtf, or modem a-neu- 
mer retreat, of the people of Urisftl Mid Baghdad. 

It was the intention of Mr + Loft us to proceed to Susa the oorobff 
winter, but Ilia gmu suawra here—aml, I may ndd h at Nimroud, 
where seretal istalnn. flu* of them bearing a peculiar cuneiform in- 
^riptioq wiid to g!orily Seminoni*, Imve recently been tahtiowd— 
will probably induce him to remain. 

The Assyrian Society and the British Museum present now the 
aspect of rivals, instead of mutual n^Lftants, ibourfi n is hardly to 
ho doubted dint all the objects discorefed by both wid eventually 
form one great collection. 

As I hnre seen in some American pntwsrs and pmotiii^als the state- 
mcDt thni Cob Rawlinscn profess*^ to have found etiJeiKt, in bis 
iputtfdiaat ifiWtiiig the authenticity of the Hebrew Scripture*, I take 
the liberty of irruiftcribing n few word* from a letter which I have 
recently received from him, 

lie tays: u The Assyrian and Babylonian records confirm in the 
rtuist sstiafnctoiy tnannor all the genuine prjfriem of Scripture his¬ 
tory, while at the same rime they afford positive ovidetice thnt the 
l*Mik of XlAftiel is not genuine—-Chat* in fhvb it should haro Wti 
left bv the! Christian Church in the Hngiogntpbn, where, os you 
know, it hm Wn ever held by (be Jews. 71 

1 leave you to infer his opinion alwHit the question what nrc the 
genuine portions of Scripture. Are none of die Msgiogmplia parts 
of tiit! Jewish Canon f I suspect ihe antii|Uaiian baa trespassed too 
fkr on the premneo of die Biblical aide** 

Hw4l p ffor. 3, law. 

Accompanyirig thin letter von will find an article which you are 
at liberty to use ns you uuiy think will be most for the intcrests of 
the Oriental Society* As yon suggested* in your Jailer of Nmr. 23, 
1853, I have given ^spodal prominence * 1 * to th<**o pari* of the tour, 
or Obscrmtion^t id which 1 Imve not bryn anriv]|mted u hy any one 
of our countrymen* I feel that the paper has ftramiM an utuluo 
length, but it will be ua^v for the Comm, of Publication to draw a 
pencil over those parts of it which it*miiy wetu to them nod nimble 
to have pybUahetL 


* lti« Istolv reported thai Kawlinam bu found tlic panic £>f }IM> j_-i ur in 
one of hw tuftfliforns ifttfriptlm 3t r. 

I h ObeerviLtlun^ irii a ride through KttrrfiftAn, fn>m M&nfil t-n i\w MuniiEiK'ni 
of K>1 i-$ldn,“ ii tb-. brie of Dr. LnUJelfn v^niUkuukutiuiL Ext ful-C =i froiui it 
will appear in our nest Numhcr* whml or man 
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If VruL jHbb§ has shown ytwi my lyttcr to Vim of January LttL* 
you otu aware that the excavations in Kovutijik were prosecuted 
ligpruiiftly, and with much sflCco*, at die beginning of the yfenr. 
hi* hard I v neceaaurv thatl itiouid enter into further details in regnn.1 
id die palace discovered by Cob Eawllnjon ? & agent, ei* he has given 
some imeuunt of the discoveries to dm Trustees of the British Mu¬ 
seum, mi d a lew extract* have uppearod in the Urn Report of the 
Excavation l 1 nud of the Assyrian Society, which. I doubt not, yon 
have tern* Mn Win. KeimeU Loft us, the xupriniimdeitt of exca* 
valion* for that Sdpetv, Irn* this morning shown mo ftomo *ixty 
dm wings which ho will send by to-day'* put, through Lord £<mii- 
fonl di ItaddiSb, io Lciedotu They embrace riem of iimM of the 
discoveries injide by him at ntul near ’Wwka, an immense mound 
about three days below Baghdad , formerly *uppOswd T by Itawliiisou 
and some others to be the site of Ur 'if dm Chaldees* A cylinder 
recently found by Mr. Taylor, British \ 7 icfls€owul at Buwwh, nt 
Mugi-ir, a icimiiihI twenty-five mik-s West of the Euphrates, having 
on if the mune Hut w hna shaken the faith of tlse^ antiquarian* in 
regard to the site of Ur; awl stems, indeed, to upset many pr*s- 
vioiia hp^ ulndons about the ndt^ in that f|Uflrfer. k remains to be 
however, whether the evlinder ha* been correctly intcrpreu^I 1 
The wall* uf little cones, the sarcophagi and their contents, ring*, 
beads*, nei k and head oronn mnte, the LrklU inscribed with cuneiform 
chnrntfciKt tlat? Egyptian relics* from a mound ealh-d Thara, uml the: 
views of die ruiiiis «£ of grent an the mounds in that pari 

nf Babylonia havoMboeii, as yet, but very imperfectly exploreL 
While some of the rrmsiin- ar>.- evidently S&auuajui, Mr. Loftus is 
confident of the very extreme anlhtuity of album, That soma of the 
inscrip!into an* of the moat primitive Babylonian character id plain 
to any ofi.- who ha* compared the writing* of difleieut wtuk 

The t^tnHinder of the drawings which 1 have mentioned, are 
TBottly photograpble and craven sketches of alkba in the pahice of 
Aor-akh-pul, the wi of Eoarhadikm, at Koyonjik, which were not 
copied by iLe artist of the British Mutism, in oonsctjuimcfi of rick- 
n e»a w h it h mr vj* i r m t xl hid ret uni to Enghi nd. 

Mr. Uiftus has found sevwil more rvoinn in what is now called the 
Xorih pmla.ee, mod a few 'if the present drawing* represent the Lluir 
ackr of the hculptiitibi mi their wjdln. A few of the slabs ur^ mmi 
H'*xijiitiHe]y finish t-d ; the figures linve a bolder relief that* any hitherto 
discovered. The g<iod and evil genittnea, die xnonstrouiv combinn- 
lioTis of im% eagle and lion, at the doorways are not hss* in kit¬ 
ing than the hon-hutkt in boats, the chose of ibexes and w ild eis*-** 
by whum at*d spearmtin on ]iigh-?i[drited and by the king in 


# Publi-hiHi in thU JuSiitud, VoL it. m. 2 K pp 4^2, fL 

couu. or MuL 



rink const chkftj of ituoritrtd tablets in Stone and in clay, bronzes* 
brick? and sculptured montmieriti of various ldaJ> r all hiusi rating 
ilia rvinjrkalik tukaniamraEtt of that snctani dviluuitum. h {& con¬ 
fidently bolievud tliAt the whole history of Assyria imiy bo restored 
to k vary early period* nod that dkeovorits of the rijw^L Jtupttrtant 
almriwrter will be made in Connection with the Literature and 
of the A Syrian people.” 

OmambJi, Hard* S, 115 k 

Dr. Wright, whoso muafonnry duties lie more directly with the 
Mohammedans of Persia than my own, is prosecuting ityjUirios fe- 
tpfcatiiug tile Boyd College at Tehran* ami Famuli rthook there nut! 
eWwbera; and ha will be happy to write you on those jubjoci^ 
when he shall Imre obtained the WbratatHmdcftittsL Suoh matter* 
are not to bo nccairLplidied with rail-road, nor etectro-miiguctic, 
speed, hi th» truly arktild land, 

■ + ■ tfc ■ ■ 4 4 

[ have jmt receded a letter from Dr. Lcbdotl, of who re- 

wnily risked Baghdad In tbo uLumoo of more interesting matter, 
I will tiriike the liberty to send ygu brief extracts from his letter. 
The letter is dated Baghdad, Joe, IS* I€55, in which ho wyu : 44 1 
Lake ptewure in malting application lo you, in la-half of IW, Peter¬ 
man m of tho Univetrily of Berlin, for any historical Ntutorial! or 
Armenian HS& (or inletsLntioiu in these baiguages from the f»n ek 
or other tongues whieli it may be in your jigwit to procure at 
Ofooi&jjd)* ...... Be line Wn In the South of Perata 

the Just summer, with 54 r. lirCiltl* going from Bufthire to Shiraz, 
bfiiliim, !I kli i;isi.'.o ami V. /d r and lia* procured somu.awei of AhSft, 
fl large lot of Parthian and Bas&uiftU coins, ami some J wo hundred 
cylinder? ami soak —-4 part of them bearing Hue Babylonian iuscrip- 
Uon^ lie will return to Europe* vii Aleppo, in the spring. 


7, From Let ten from the fate Afro. //. Zo&frI? T JTi)., o/A/b,Trif, 

iScwej, iMopriiah, Sept 2&. 

It gives mo pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of jour letter of 
Itay 20thl Inform mg tue of my ebema aa a ccm^pondkg member 
of the Oriental Society- li win be my endeavor to furnish tor your 
Journal an ocaidorml commtrnicotk.ru 

i have but jnist HttUied an account of toy tour in J&ird&tAft* rik 
Arl«.'j], to tbi: iuonumoEit of K el-t-sheen, which will probably be 
longer in reaching you than this letter* us \t will go from Coiutan* 
tinople by ship. 
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from a letter which I iWiikUy rectivcd from Mr, Lofhi*. of wUmo 
Ifil H>ps, Among; tin- Assy nan and Babylonian Tvnmin*, you are of 
rjotirv.-! always glad to bear* The letter i* dated Mosul, June 10, 1854, 

■ • ■ t k ■ *■ 

htwo just returned from an expedition to Lo^rer Cbftldtft, where 
I have Again vMted Warka and tbe 4 Ur of the- GhhkUest* as well 
as various adjoining mounds The results are interesting, ft£ records 
hftve been obtainedoa twit m the time of Abraham, or about 2000 
B. C. 

* This evening I float down the Tsgri* to Huuroud, where we hive 
jtttt dkxrvered the first inscribed sod scTaIptnrr.il dab* of tbo palace 
of Phu| of Scriptmt—tbo husband of the once almost fabulous 
Sttritanm, 

41 Enclosed I wad ft circular of the Society, which may be inten 
casting to you and your tittle." 

* a * f * * s -p # 

1 enc!o$e ihc circular which Mr, LofiUH sent to me, and which 
pnvkibly may not reach you frein any other BOttreen 

[Train this circular of the Society fyr Imploring the lining of As¬ 
syria and Babylonia, we make the following eitnurts. 

cc wl or PLKL.] 

H would appai; from a ftm£me# by Mr, Luyard, (bat, since the 
publication of bh second work, remains have been fottnd of a much 
eariier jketiod ibnn any previously taken From tliu As^vrizm mounda* 
From cue iVcription it would even rath that temple* «-.vi-r-'il of tlm 
10th or 2Qth century before Uhrist. anjendinp almost to I he Wkrlh-t 
known Egy ptian period. Tin- annaU of thnse AwyHan kinp who 
nre mi'nlToned in soriphire, and who are closely connected with the 
Jewish people, have not yel htvtk Fully complet'd, and the chronicle 
of the warn with FaTuuria and of the detraction of that city ftre, ** 
yet, unfortunately not entire, a I thou eh reft retire to them La* been 
met with on several fragment*. . 

“l^-iit.- the ruitkh ft'A^yrta. enormous remains exist in Bdhy- 
Ionia which have R.-areeOy been v [sited by EurojjeaiiA, and which 
there is every &wn U\ conclude contain objects of the very Mghe*& 
micros , * , , * ■ ' . 

**A phia-'graphic will ni !’^En|4my the Expedition, and will take 
cispie* of idj object* of interest diV-no .-rnl. fn England facsimiles 
*■> all the drawings and mscripljcma will he y»ued T a* often ri- ihey 
conic to hand, together with explanatory letter press the puhlkathm 
of which Mr, Lay aid hi* kindly undertaken to ^ujunutviid. 

M It will be the object of the Kxi^hlkm to obtain bully sculp- 
tnrvs than Ilj collect materials for Completing the bi-story of Assyria 
anr| Baby Sonin, especially as anm^cted with Script ore, llnw mute- 
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and influence* The ft.ikciti§ followed the Shokanie*, and am n 
grade tadiind them : and ultur them come the Patigwe*. wlio have 
but recently appeared. They an? * very THiiiuaitui* and warlike per* 
ph\ independent, and fearless, mid n tutor U> their more oWIiwI 
neighbor, with whem they lire beginning to mingle. They are 
huger In stature* and better formed, and of a ■but* lighter eorip 
pksion, than the other tribal. They wear but little clothing but 
cover their pitsora with a preparation of powdered red-wood and 
oil* whtdi given them the? appearance of red meft at a abort distuned. 
They tHantiiftctnre. iram their native on* T beautiful and waH-tempered 
inBtrmEcntv'Hcb *3 knives. daggers, or two-edged award*, ami npean ; 
*od in war they use them with t dexterity. They ako use the 
drt»bew and pokunod arrows. They mu ennnttwiK but their appe¬ 
tite for human llesh and blood m only gvatifkKi on pH*one™ taken 
or killed in war, and person* actitmti of Jiotne erinfc Their idem of 
spiritual thing* nmrif re^mblt! thorn of the other Irtb 1 ^ IwHug v\- 
cei'dingly groas am! indefinite. SuperatitiiHJ mm to be n part of 
their mental constitution, Thev maimfhrtuTe and wear on their ]ter- 
Mm-s numerous charms, or fetiches, nx a protection from evil, mod to 
secure titan earthly good t but mm of diem have my refervnco to 
the son!, or to a future state. 

. - *..* + ■■ 
Respecting their [the Fnugwes] language. 1 can tfafcs nothing 
definite, it -liffaxs materially from the other dialect* used nearer the 
sea, but, having n knowledge of them, we think ii may be acquired 
readily* At no distant day I hope to for* l n9 you spttdmens of it- 


fl. From Rev. Dr. J« Perkins, tf Orm^nL 

i^Domiali, Mwnrb V, 1HM. 

You may be uwora that, a few years ago, the king of PefiHn built 
a collegia the ihdiflcta coating about one bunjml lliuu-jind dollars, 
to be furnished with European pYofwom. Of the *ix nr sjycn rter- 
m»n profwri connected with it, two liave recently died—another 
1,’j^s to the cause of science and vivil tuition m Persia. This cut lege 
hs* made a very bopefhi beginning in tits wort of introducing 
European light into tin* country. While tin: practical *Henc<* cK-cnny 
a prominent place in it* course >4 study, it al*o doc* much for the 
ediftmrament of literature and general intelligence, 

Oiootniih, July $0. ISM, 

In thn pattdty of ether TTttlUT to communicate, jsn l to tuanra you 
of mr continued" lafccrtit in your Society, I send you teluw an extract 


vo;L V. 
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hardy to open the way for Inquiring of you whether there i* protate 
bly, vn your Society (A. Q. S.) T or in any other in our titfhuy P u 
Uio Smithsonian ] tu.tj ati, or etawheie, may such interest in titch 
a thing 4n » Zulu grammar* bs woukl induce them to publish ono 
at ihtLT own wjh eim.-, if properly prepared mid offered 1 

UuiiffiiM SmpL 12, 1664. 

1 wrote you lout Mny, timmg other thing* in iwpect to a circular 
from tho & Afr. Ant Bible Soc^ naming* l think, the queries then 
proposed, Aftor Manuring the subject, and discussing it with toy 
brethren of the Mi-^fon, and of the Zulu Grammar and Dictionary 
Comm issinti, our condition im that the plan of a uniform vmion 
of the Scriptures for tho Kafir and Zulu dialects i* not, at present, 
practicable. 

Id comparing a late edition of the Psalms in Kafir with our late 
edition in Zulu, l found, m an average, one principal or notional 
word to a f eiac in Kafir, not known in Zulu, or eta known in a aeeso 
quite different from what it has in Kafir, as appears from the trans¬ 
lation, I also found, funber, that about half the essential or notional 
words actually used in the two editions—the Kafir and Zulu—differ* 
while the other buff are the jam® : that u, when the best words are 
taken in the two dialect* respectively* about one half arc naturally 
tho UflUt and the other half ditfiurenL 

% 

■ * ■ ■ * * ¥ ' ■ 

I see by tiso last papers that a meeting—A [phnbetiral Confer¬ 
ence n —tiuft Ihnui hold m Rngk%n(] t at the house el Ohiw. Buttsao, to 
“devise a uniform system of expressing foreign alphabets by lio ns an 
tdianiF_'t<W h I shall bit m|tTi.->tod to know the result* A uniform 
rasfcti mn never be had in thw Zulu m ul Kafir, without a uniform 
alphabet; but tho latter may be had, and would be of much service, 
without the former. 


5. From u Lrttrr from Rtw A. Buthn\eli f in Fynawriul A frica+ 

03mnab: Mpd* July 2* J0M. 

1 have commenced a new station on a *mull inland ill t^jpdioa 
of the NLhtnh and liukwft, the two kead^truanu of the Gaboon, 
about seventy -five miles frem its mouth. There A but one town, with 
a small population, m the uUud; but within ten mile? there fire 
mtm* than thirty town* ishubitd by people of three different tribe* 
via: £h«kin]e* Huh&lha and Fangwi^ Tbeae tril*** have descended 
from Lite interior tmv after another, aa they are named* The Slu- 
followed the Mpongwc* nail rank next to Lb urn in civilization 




of smaller dimcn&iora than the other* and b of la dark grey color* 
h face* in tile aainfl direction. Dr + Grant ADppofled there were 
intfnptirTii only on thy Socth-Eml fare of tbff fiono, iait it » my 
imprc^ii^i thmtthey existed originally nu both rides, and that they 
have been tUfitad from the northern side by the mvBfflk of time. 
1 though! that 1 discovered traces of the letters oti that side, though* 
aa I putted the ipot at the early dawn* 1 ought not to be very confi¬ 
dent. The Rtoiw appeared to be of a softer lecture than the one on 
the lop of the mouiuatiu Thaw anokni relics curried me bock in 
thought thotuafriJd of y«*p% and I fell m inexpressible denn? to read 
the lemon of history written upon them. An impression of Md+- 
Stum « afe taken iwdrain ago by a leartted B»kn gentleman, Sfr. 
KbtnifaiiT of TitUi* now acting (consul at Tlbra**. on porous paper. 
Thu is now in the hands of Col. Rawlinson of Bagdad* who, it ii 
hoped* will be able to decipher ila meaning* 

R B. — JTrf is Wted in Kooidwh for n ilm aft wp os fW, u m a 
grave-yard* Hence Kel-e^hwn mains a upright itaML 


4. Fr<fm from RetK L. Grow f Y S, Africa* 

UnrttiiplnjdL May £7 + 18*4 

From the S* African Auxiliary to tlm British and Foreign Bible 
fiodelv 1 hits just received {as member of the Zulu Grammar and 
Dictksimrt Couimbaoc} h through the local Government, a copy of 
the following qncriea respecting the difference between the Kafir find 
Zulu dialed*, ete, with. a view to ihoir escertatuing wb.ni nttaftft can 
bo devised for juaisttag the mis&ioattriw of different fkrcioliea in the 
work of tT iinftln iinir and eireulaii ne the Scriptures uuudz 1 he natives 
of $< Africa. 

*). Ih tfnsre Hint degree of affinity between the Kafir and ZwJmns 
would warrant ihe hope that one standard verakm of the Scriptures* 
with occasional dialectic vanationa, either to b* introdttM into the 
text of two separate edition* (one for the Kafirs and the other for the 
Zulus), or to he inserted in ton margin of one edition, would me«i 
both umgn&gHi or dialects \ n 

•h p # 1 ' » ■ * -p ■ 

The prepariition of a Zulu grammar, which I still hare so hand, 
progress slowly, partly from rickiM* of lute in my family, and 
partly from want of as&unmce, m yet, from t iovvrtuti^nt, that they 
will provide the merits for printing both that and the dictionary. 

, -I ‘ * - * 

But I design to go on with the preparation of the grammar to 
the of uiy time and ability; lui 4 1 make the above remarks 
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ing* over tha paper n brush made o( strips of felt, foiled into tho 
form of n aurg-ojia roller (or bandage)* ground smooth on one end. 
Finally, n polish b given to the snrfocs by frtriking on the ink with a 
ball resembling: those formerly u&^l by |iri ni« t% in the (J. State# and 
atawhofu, before tine invention of elastic rollers The operation ia 
dam- vein,- skillfully* m»3 is decidedly the moei beautiful. method of 
printing practised by the Chihtse. The atone iwed is of a very fine 
grain i leji.II homogenous jJruciure* ami gives out a de:*r ringing 
found upon being slnick* Tins odor of tht»t! that I liare seen luw 
Wii, of some, greyish, and of others, almost black# 

Lest by any Hcctd^tit the Guptas I w-nt \mt month should foil to 
reach live Society, i take the opportunity to Kind duplicator 

It wihi be men that the Hhines# have only taken an impt-moa of 
such pom [of the ntonumesu] as wore in Chinone characters* omit¬ 
ting the urw^ettL, and »Ew tire n sorts of the prints, eta, moiiLionpil 
by Kirchcr. Flicre are however two rows of Syriac left m in the 
copies tent* one on each side of ilia Chineae, and near the bottom; 
which being m a line with the Chimw name of the author of the 
inscription and of the copyist* could not be oiiiii tod. and worn there¬ 
fore preserved * It k eiwu to be observed that in the Chinese He- 
posatuir it in said that there are iifi characters in a column* which is 
an evident typographical error for 62. 


3 . Fmm tt Lrittrj^rvm Rev. A, 17, Wright, of Ortimuih. 

Ovwmiih, JbIj 25, lift*. 

A far dap ago, I returned from a jottreev across the mountains of 
KoonJtstaiu . ♦ * * Ota the way, bath in going nnd mnming; 

1 viidted ihftt celebrated pillar, until cuneiform inscription^ on the 
top of the mountain Ktweec Ooshtiu and ltnvandooz. The atone ft 
about 2 vard* long, 2 feet wide, find 1 foot thick* and is of a dark 
green e&Tar. Hence ita name in Konrdfch, Kd^-Shm, green stone. 
It ?£aiiite in an upright portion, one end being inserted to n large 
*qtiare stone* iwirtly in [he ground, find cut for the purpose. It fore h 
K S. FL Both sides are livened with inscription*, tbo most deduct 
being on the southern face. I counted 40 lines on one side, ami 42 
on die other. My Koordtah guides would not allow me to examma 
thk inienrftiug relic. of a former age but n few minutes* apprehend¬ 
ing nn attack of robber, who infest that locality. 

I visited another atone with rimilnr inscriptions near dm village of 
Stdekj five or si* hours South-West of the utie above mimed. It is 


* Tii«( Striae linea* tlie date, in predtefr the same ai given Iff 

KWh** ee lit eUI m, of lw pUin Th* character* evidmily ErtMeWu. 

sc.V s. 
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period long anterior to the illusion of the Mongols who etoblkbed 
t h* Yuen dynMly f Ah B. I£SO}* Thirdly, Ita amtqorty, the n&* 
gioiii term* employed, Lbe Syriac tatter*. and the admiwknrt of the 
Jesuit missionaries therawlvk forbid the id« A that it was invented 
by theta, and indu'd it is bard to se* bow any ofte wuuJd Wkrrt 
them guilty of ft fraud to isjmnwiDiiWlto the labors of a sect who 
had anticipated them in China, and hnd b«n condemned and 
anatheJimUKd by the Roman Church M heretical^ I OUUttrt therefore 
rake the conviction that the luoinmn’al in question doe* really mckt 
in the province of Stan-fil* and that it k the work oftba Neatorian 
or Syrian Christens, n lioae churches and convert* atiil survived in 
no inconisidetahfo number* in the time of Urn celebrated \ utietian 
traveller Maroo Polm 

AeouRipAijiDg the impwn from the Syrian monument* ( sent 
also a copy of another and more modem specimen of Chinese 
lithography via^ a wheat coniajntttjg a t hinese native tract, which 
by a metfeof pious fraud k attributed to the philosopher Unrt-a ,, l 
the founder of tho sect of Thu or Reason. This k one of the 
most cefebrated religion tract* of tlie Chi&cse* To nm it to bo 
jiriu te>L distributed, or read to or by tb# people, k considered an 
flot oi great merit, capable of atoning fur A multitude of sins. 1ha 
Accompanying impression is a fae-simile of l he hand -writing of the 
famous Ceiiimkffbner Liu* who mu *o energetic in lik endeavor* to 
put down the opiuiu-tralBc, and in hk warlike measure* ngaiust tho 
KogUah It b a very beautiful «nmimeu of fine writing,^ 4tbd was 
engraved from die original in the following manner, Tho paper 
having been laid upon liie stone (prerjcmfily n^l with a thin cost of 
prate), with ibo blank ridft toward the stone and tho tatters upper- 
moat, was then ntnoothlj and evenly applied by menu.* of a hard 
brush or broom (irtnde of the fibres of the Oliintac hemp-palm, Cfat- 
mmpt KbmImi}* When dry ami firmly attached, tho IclUrs wfirci 
carefully cut into the stone by u laalrragravftlt the operation differ* 
Lug from tho ordinary method in the k'Lien being *unk inniead of 
raked, and not ravened* This allows tho engraver to follow very 
eiadly the stroke**, etc-, of die writer, executing in fact a vsny accu¬ 
rate ncHumtle* In printing from the done-, the pap** slightly 
■tamped k ft rat hud upon the stone, und monthly applied by mean* 
of the fond brush. The operator ihtm taking a drip of toll in oue 
band, and a dirndl wooden hammer in the other, gw* over the stone, 
applying the fell to each pun successively. and hsimDuring upon it 
bn*kly all the time. The paper k thus driven into the depressions 
or gu&fccu alrokes of the chmacteia, wiuta in the blank spaces it pro- 
wntfl a smooth and even surface* The ink (commonly called in the 
0. States Lndia-ink) being rubbed w ith water to tbu proper eon- 
fiktofic^ the operator not proceeds to apply iL by drawing or 44 wip- 
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3L /jtmw d letter frtm Mm i). B* Mr Car iff, 31. D n ^ JVTnpjfa. 

Siugpo! F*h 1&S4. 

1 hail tbs bonor h about a fortnight since, tn forwnrri to vour care* 
by *liip, ran itnpr&rioci of the » to-called Syrian monument'* referred 
to by tot respected friend the Her. E.C. ilririgmcm, lb IK and eon- 
oemm* whkn Certain turpiirit4 wens addressed last yar by the Ori¬ 
ental Society' to missionaries in Chinn. The tttfetntttiof utiek n fiitmii- 
rfn v nt will nets 1 am sure* bo doubts, when one knows that it £s well 
known to Cliin^ atn&tetir* in calligraphy* nod that empta* or miner 
impressions taken from the Mai by a species of litiiogrnphT pecu¬ 
liar to the Chinese* fire in ordinary rimes easily to bo obtained from 
(Uwlers in cnpy-b*mfc-s which are alwny* primed by (hit method of 
lithography. Owing to Hie disturbed state of the empire at the pres¬ 
ent rime, said the distance of Si-ngiitelfi m the province of Sbun-rf, 
from tbk pine*, the visits of thiftti Eravi-lltng rli-nkm in hweriptfon*, 
gfUl, bare kn rtlmoet entirely prevented. and it wan only after rom* 
search and n^gotinlioD that I nt length succeeded in obtaining two 
Lxijd* --! from & ChineM gentleman, who hitd mtiI tbutn to & shop in 
this city, for ibonnTpohe of hiring diem cut into strip* and mounted 
for binding into honk?- This ha* cTtiwed the long delay in ray an¬ 
swer to tiller dmolar of the Society addressed to the Mbdon of which 
I am a iijumW. 

the as to whether the monument referred to h really 

to be Attributed to the Syrian or Ncstorum L-hrialiatui who hnd tni.*- 
sime+ in china at the limn wbfcft the inscription professes to have 
been executed* fit A- D. 0H5, very much has been already written, 
as rqjpy 1* seen by reference to die Chine** Repository* vol. xir. pagn 
20 1 *niA the Land of Sinim, by the Re*. W. if. Lowrie. pp 37^*2. 
J Friuli theraffie be very brief in what I have to hbmiminicals on the 
subject In the first place* the impressions mdd (one of which 1 
Stint), *nd the ttsdmony of the Chinese, would show yon cl usivcl v that 
jnieh a monument is now in eiKtenee* even were we t* rejoet thetest*- 
mony nf the early Roman Catholic mtretonariea, quoted by Kirchcr 
anil other** Seonodly^ it was evidently not got op by the Chinese* 
m they would have no object in trying to impose it a? n monument 
of antiquity upon odun*; moreover, it uses terms and speaks of 
doctrines with whkh creu those Chinas* who are familiar with data 
inscription m a specimen of tin* writing are unacquninted, and 
which they cannot explain; and finally, the Syriac diameter* which 
compos* part of the inscription seem conclusive. Thus* character 
are mUuiloin by the Chinese for Man-ebu or Mongolian 
which indeed they somewhat ramble (being written v*rtical!y p 
instead of horizontally), although liiu man unrein dates back to a 
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Not only tli* fa liner rad paternal grandfather of the deceased king 
are said to have been ii'jjy.s a/ Siefon, but d«o hi* maternal grand¬ 
father. What was the cutler of succession between them, or indeed 
where they are to be pineal hi all. w* hat es doe the means of decid- 
inin but ttio atidwt form of the character* and the purity of the 
language of the mwripEinn (ad far ad it can In? made out with wt- 
tAnty h with the foci that Sidon appears to have been rated bv native 
iniii|h ? ndunl *ttvi-reigiu (though their itidspende&eo m&y &e ques¬ 
tioned), induce us to place it before the conquest of A kinder* 
namely as early ai lino middle -^f lire 4ih century B. CL 

It however by no mean* follows that became we aro now without 
the means of answering these queatkm* definitively, wo p-finll aJwsja 
remain *o, The fondntsu of the PhuEnicians for commemorating in 
tfak durable manner public and private event&, the (act that no ay*- 
la make exploration of the sites of town* in Phoenicia and most of 
her ooluuh's lias <m>r been undertaken, the extensive ruins that are 
known to exist (above all thoae of TJw lmrself), and the number of 
educated mm now in northorn Africa and the Levant. lead naturally 
to the hope and expei:La.tkm that many more extensive and mors 
intonating monument* of tiiis people will ere Jong bo dificoyered than 
have yet boon brought to light* 


VJTL EXTfUCTS VltOM toRKESPOKDB SCKi 


L From a loiter from Hew D* 21 Stoddard^ of Orhrmtd^ 


Seif, Orucusiinh, Jjlcl 1 G. 1854. 

Bines writing you. I hove made a pretty thorough examination of 
the Jew* 1 language m spoken in this vicinity, and have now tho 
matoriub for drawing tip a paper ou that subject. When you sea 
l>r, Rohkison T will you be good enough to eozmrit with him els to 
the question wbetb ut it itf worth while to give the detail* of that lan¬ 
guage, or only a few outlines of the grammar. 


When I rhali get time to attend to the subject again is quite un¬ 
certain. Our mbuienary labors demand most of our utrtngth and 
thaughta. 


* 
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naturally cutsed the- Phoenician language to be regarded m differing 
much. more widely from Ui& Hebrew t him it does in reality; but liie 
inscription before m confirms the opinion held since the discovery of 
that of Marseilles* that the Pbomiaau language in it* purity, b«nd« 
ft slight tinge of Ammiuiin, differs but little from the Biblical He¬ 
brew, This is a gratifying discovery for two reason* ; first, breauH 
it fuciiitJitcs the correct reading sad interpretation of tins inscriptions 
thfrojclre*, and secondly because each document in it that is brought 
to light will prove n direct ooniribu&m towards elucidating the hm- 
gtmge of the Hebrew gcriptura. 

The forms of the letters in th« Si Jon inscription and that of Mur- 
He* are very similar, the principal difference being that, as & general 
rule, the character* of the former have n slightly more rounded and 
cyiM^ueutly less antiijuEi contour Tho Mia, however, of the former 
h always a complete circle; whereas in ihe hitter it baa the modern 
charactariatic of an opening ut the top. In iho SUhm inscription the 
IW nms through many different fomis^ fount the, oldest to tha niuat 
recent ; and the forms of i and ™i lo which i* sometimes Lo bo added 
3 {which in that of MaiseilL* are accurately di^tiugubdied) are 
utterly confjundtd toffGihurt so that there is no'distinrtiou that holds 
between them* either in the form of the head, the degree of inclina¬ 
tion from the perpendicular* or the length of the stau + Our copies 
of it nre certainly much better executed than those of the g wi Mwftty 
of the inscriptions wo jpossess; yet under the circumstance nothing 
hut a plaster tjwi or other faMimila cm be regarded « a ^misfiu: tory 
bm& for a final interpretation of the monument* 

The orthography of this as of other Pliauiicinn inscriptions ia 
characterised by a more systematic omkrion of the rnutm kaiwii* 
thah m found even in the oldest Hebrew writings* 

As for the language of the inscription it bears marks of antiquity 
which are obsolescent in the Biblical Hebrew : meb on the use in 
plain prose of primitive words which in Hebrew are found not at all 
or only a* poetical archaisms : the retention of the fern. nffonnativo 
n, of th' j of the plural of verb*, and perhaps of Ihe rt pretbrmaiivo 
of tha Hiphii; the non-employinenl of ih u definite article m repealed 
instances where it would fci used in Hebrew, ike. 

As a contribution to Phoenician history tve have the names of the 
defunct ruler and his ancestors to the thin! degree both m the pater¬ 
nal and mammal side, thus : 


Ashmunyyer 

T 

Tnhnith 



AflhmunyyCTi. 


/ 
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CONCLUSIVE. 

Tho reader who boa perused the foregoing attempt at explaining 
the inscription will scarcely tic*d to be reminded that in it »mfi 
things arc certain, others doubtful, and others little bettor than 
gra^wA* Error and imperfection art the usual fill# of firm e=*ats of 
the sort; bill a beginning must be made, and it wUl be compara¬ 
tively easy for pihilI* onming fresh to the subject and applied directly 
til the doubtful postage* to mate a nearer approximation to tho 
truth. 

Dr. Movers (Art Phomzitn m Ersch. u. Groberia Encytfopaedio, p. 
4$S) divides Phoenician iittcriptioiuv aa respects die forma of their 
letters their language and their age, into two ebiM"*- The older, to 
which belong tliosti of MamOles, Cnrtbiiffe, Citium, Malta, Athens* and 
mmi of the coins of Phtifflrida and the neighboring regions to the 
north, exhibit the dd Fbotnidan type of letter*, a regular orthogra¬ 
phy* and n language still free from foreign influences and Inter d«- 
gebenuskti These advantages, (specially the graphic ones* are found 
in tltiMT greatest, completamift In the inscription of Maiwiilea, which 
\s dtifiBon&fably the oldest, belonging to the fir*t half of the 4 th w 
turv Lx €. r while the momtUHats of northern Phoenicia and Cilicia 
bthsmg to the latter half of thU century, Thn mood da m of monu¬ 
ments proceed from limes and regions where the culture and the 
bn gunge of the Phceukuw were considerably affected hy foreign 
element: thtso are the so-called Kwmtdian inscription*! and r£o 
lhuse found in Sardinia and in other Liby-Pboinicinn countries, 
together with the Punic coin** which belong to the Liby-Phoenician 
dton die coast of Africa, to the islands of Co^ura ami Lvica, and 
to several Turdiumiiin rilios* In tills latter both the form of 
die letters and the orthography art* equally degenerate* There la 
hardly one of these numerous inscription* dial doe* not present doubt¬ 
ful character*, and lIn? guttural and vowel letters arc confounded 
in them in a manner without parallel in tin Bbomitbh language 

It is to tiie former eh^s a* vw to be ci ported, that our inscrip¬ 
tion belongs ft* Interest is greater both on this account and as 
being the tim inscription properly ao-culled dull baa yet been found 
in PhiettivLa proper, which had previous] y furnished only some coins 
and an imenbed gem. Ii ii also the longswt Luscriptlou hitherto 
discovered, that of Marseille*—which approaches it ibe nearest in 
the form of its character*, the purity of its language, and its extent— 
coupling of hut 21 lines and fragment* of lines. 

The corrupt orthography and style of many of the inscriptions 
found in Africa and etewlim which foot attracted the attention of 
leboLnrs, together with the inaccurate manner in which they were 
copied, nod which enhanced the difficulty of reading them correctly, 

TGU Yt S3 
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rm&n our jfer&tff dtliyht We n-giinl s^n aft an nbstnu-t 
noutj formed, by pt^fljcirig rt t fri -in the Aramiue root s;n t find 
rc«m*ponding to thr II eh, m^n Ht (faring Jr/icrAf; Wup. 
the piimsrC- rrcEh y-x* Mkhaclh quotes the phrase 

»* , f ” *" “ * * ■* f “ ■« 

{jj^D 11 1 i *- r pvlchm ft wplfndidti trdifivia {LetSyr 

p* 647), If ihtf contest permitted, we might translate Tarragon 

fhf tjrmt . 

tl'^ uit urAieA n r?t the dwelling of our deity, i, e. which it 
wtLi^feil in the land of Phamsgiii. the peculiar dwelling-pisee of 
tha nation ^1 god rjbb or - The MS, copy has or nfla . 
rr^? n^b to .Tfrrfen oaf (or’ji'nr/rJilnjf on/) ?Ae ^rirrfWp he, 
cntibling ns to erect the long line of fortifienthms. 

ttrar wkM /AriP'r* nnttfr, hfc framl, eot^tmciiHh So the MS, 

copy- The form of iho third letter in the lilhogrnph eel ifjoti 
would allow m to rend nb"3 EH of vthkh than o H Lard; bnt 
the sense U not w good. 

E:;fcoM and Iktyhnvf am fjrucfai them t iho pint, tmed ttnponwnully 
L ij. fAry kw been cvnstmetal, p 2 to wfifr vi/A Aodrrfj, nnd 
hence to build, eomtruet 

lino 20* 

jnh^ on, ti^ik Either u fern. aing* dr plur. al«iract noun, Ik tap, 
uwd nh a prejvimitimi, See on nlVsta I. 12* 
b*j harder, himndtiry T Heb. ^.21 . 

to *rf /irrt, tiftihlieh. HrmytJktti^ Fold intia. at p 3 - The de- 
ctefegd king claims tint only to have wirted in enisling templet 
to secure to his people the favor of tlieir goda, 1ml atao to Inure 
&&Mtrazft& fortresses to defend thr-m agaiml the of 

their liLtmnn mmW 

lino 21* 

'if* bi« end tk Mm mt nmm* tp; fat. apoc. Hipb, of m? - 
A <t*f#r them, tried nl^ hstely, See Ges, Let under V 14- 1 , 
tllST *Aoff ^rn ; Inking the «rrh a» ihePtd or Hiphil of 

nar to /n/i? dbwn, to Frewfroto ewi(ttf/£ Comp, rrm^rr r 1 at 
fittt read , aa in line D, Ruppceiog that the "copyist had 

omitted a rkirtkni of the third tetter,, which mods it ramble a 
3 : bat as the reading of the MS* copy nupjioirtfi that of the lillio- 
graph, it is feifer to yield to then- joint mitliority. 

Line 22. 

W rrb'sr; Sfl33Ep ¥ > and thry tMtll cut k that frimdow. This 
plwiiiwtu’ un 3 of rlie protiouii&nl mfft* liefore the noun forming 
(be ohittet of a vurb \» found la Hebrew fNord. lick Grain, II, 
109). 
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jrrcttl * Here wo are prenatal for tlio first time with the Phorn* 
proo. f.r the 1st pens. ptuiv, which agre* * in it* terrainiitirjn with 
tiie frequency occurring tmlfix j + It in used in tha Domiojidyy 
absolute both here Eind in the follow Eng Iliac, 

Lino IT* 

L'zxb rfl a tempi* of the propter pliir. of c&b. in Hebrew 

a jHDctirail term, The meaning seem* to bo that thi* a temple 
to which the nation* should eonna to worship (comp. 1 Kings 8^ 
■41— 43}. Bh*tl thinks that he has (bund \}m aaina noun in the 
third hue of the Bryx iitscription in a contracted form in the 
word frart to her people (Ztsehr. der B. BfL G. Ill, 441). 

WrP ■ From Vn to be Mij*, jfiyAf, rain//; like Syr, 1&) . 

*tnS in b hew taken to be L ip Clitild. Sf-irr . Heb. stHh, 

Buxtorf shows (Lex. Chakl+ col 4S0) that coireapoiidi in 
the Targum to the Helx ntfi . which ib used atisoiutajj without 
wfe™» to any particular noun. The meaning wilf then ho 
that tin** who worship in this temple shall in cou.M^uence 
mmxe pardon for their tdnsL Comp. I Kings 8 P &0-53, 

line m 

Q % p-iW fft* o/ ira, L o- lying on the M*H*o*st 
fisc h?z lit- the Ij$t4 of Sidtm; like bn fAf Zonf {i/“ Tprr f in 
dm first Mnllcs*. 1 inscription. 

mnOjb n- a temjtff to ylMtor***. According to Movers (Die 
Phceuuder I. 005, 0 <i 5 ) a large temple of Aatnie in Sidcn in 
spoken of both by Achilla Tatiii* an d by Lucian, 
y% fAe (liL »um* T rtHoirw) of B<wL UmJ is the sun, or 
king of the heavens, and Aston® the moon, ®t queen of the 
heavens ; hence it appears she » called his jfory + Lb bright and 
beautiful totmierpiirr, 

02n* £e«f Jfi+rom, Sc. pn ptt Zonf fifflrf Zfii*.' wiwpi, 
NuriiuL izuerr. 1—3. Mileom, or .WWorA, in hin character of the 
Phmnieiem Mure, is hen? said to I istu given the Stdon Friii* their 
city ; meaning that they WJ obtained it originally, or (which b 
mure probable) that they had recently regained it, from other 
posMssors by fore® of arm* 

IJtH' 10+ 

ijr: <ftrire r Lq. TTek lY*. If the &>mtt would permit, we might 
read iflfa fits the 0. T<*l iH m w ritten nti) J?om, the nouthem^ 
fnnst town, of the Fiitenidiuks; and jh* wo might find in ihis 
and the following Knc the uaniea n^.2 -Vhrgi'Ajtji and £rV£wL 
■piM ->p-T * itri h- die Tyiiuns applied to their 

dty the appellation "e 1 - 1 nVbz in kauf^ or ptr/tetiy 

beautiful^ Ecek. 27 ? 3; camp, i”, 4. IL 58, 15 + H. 
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line 12. 

i!t behold. Site Atali, 31, The same word seems to have stood in 

m 

lino 1? P although the M lias <]»»ppcahHl 
2"^- ■ » or uin^iy titr living on cfcprmwon found In Mivgml in¬ 
scription* of Athens and Citium (see Grs. ifontu PIio^il p. 349 6), 
Tnz *pit- a# / ™ retting {deeping f J. jm act, pnrL of ™ with 
jiud. I prr^ sing. in tl m Amtuxan mnnmir (Hoifru. OF. Syr p. 
lit). fMdi m nk» tiii-d in din StHac wltb a precediiiif pro¬ 
noun (Hcitfrn. p. 315). 


Line 14+ 

Sjwukterttk (Le. Hi other of Aitartc)* In line 3 of iLe Ox- 
fotd inacrtptiHh wc liflvo aki the mum* of n wumao n^iir^nSM 
Amtiiashtorrth ^handmaid of AMaito). 

Lino l$i 

n:+TD jjWwfrjf. The marc, Jrss p™i and n:rs3 print* nraur rc- 
pt-aTi^il v in the Marseille io^-ription. Movers -,hmv-* (Dio Pbu-* 
nisit-iv ILL 512 aq,M?tq+) that Astute wun the higher national 
goddess of the StdcmiAda* and especially of their ruling ratio: so 
tliat List! high priest of the goddess was Me high priest of the 
land, itnd the office was the premgAtiro of the metropolis and 
was filled by tin? Bearcat relative of the king, 
i^*" 1 fwfy* The term is found rtipeatedlj In inscriptions 
applied both to deities and to mortals. See BIau In Ziaelir, dcr 
l). M, a ITI P 431. 

Line 16* 

p n: trmpU ofjutiict. It would appear [hat among the Phatii- 
dan* the temple of worship wit* used nho as a hall of justice, 
*■ among thu Hebrews whose bnJTt Jt| pa Of yrra* court af 
/**«« was hdrl iu die temple at Juflluileft 
mat, Supposed to U: i. q. HcK finite* and to mean around, about, 

by. I At first mail Er fi£ B2l ra a tarojtffc o/ ^iwtiw, * Imyfr 

e/ Me fro,. L& by the bcll 

. Suppuwd to U t q. J3eb> in; am] then med figure- 
lively^ iia b Ileb. and Amh, in the sense of #wjty>orf K Sefl 
Eoaentnllller on ZecL 10, 4 p where it standi parallel with me 
As for the Bt proatli^ comp, "PH (L 3 T 13) L ql 


rinrra Atari: IV* may suppose this word to bo chosen by way 
allusion to the meaning of the name mh^. 

AwiomL ; [hart. I*ua] of -i« 

Piel patt, occurs in the following lin^ 
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lino 1L 

'tobtl . So in the MS. copy of \k* inayripHon. The hthogruph edi¬ 
tion hns * 

n\t3 . If it be co meet to read this as n proper nnna e, it Is probably 
Unit of the goddess A F olfl (A$f£t), the Egvinhiii Athene won 
fkippod at Dais- (Sea Pint. Unit, quoted by Ttrthuy in his 
Vocnh €opU p- S67, and Pint, Ws et Uiiri*,cap. El}* Tin Egrp- 
tinn urdn^aphy of the name wu or ® or ^ , U NeT 
fid, et, Ofttr, Forth or'* edit, p, 170). Gaeaiuo il links that he 
Buds sin} name in certain Athenian ami Carthaginian inscrip¬ 
tions under the fonn n:n ffuiA or to-JVWfA, the mat letter being 
the article* and that oora&eqi lenity Tbwtfrts, and yfratr*? 

are but different forms of the some name (see Mocm: Phren* 
pp, llMIlt 171, 172) j but this b left for oihera to deride* 

. Whether wo regard litis as a prel* fut,, or part*, it is of the 
lurac, form; so Lliat the gender of tire preceding noun (sup|*ofi- 
ing it to be ftmitiiny) ia neglected. Oomp. Ges. Moire* Phueu. 
p. 210, and BSau in Ktadhr, dor IX M, G + p. 442 + 

appear* to be hq. Sy& 11 N*nta, ChnM. hbttta „ uaed like firtj 
in the sense of rAinp* 

tA*f jfaptfft, parL Iliph, of rm to dir, Vftli the pref^rmativo 
rs retained, Judas considers Him he laa found this form of the 
Hi phi! in the hit F]^' ffttude PAtotmsir* p. 135), The word 
ntD^TtS occurs also with ETOn re line 22. TliLi jpfcma ttTOfT 
n3!T2 occnis in line 17 of iho llmelllea laacnntkm, which 
Unfortunatcl? is a broken rmo, so that the tonse Jr left doubtful. 
Various explanations of the won! rt&SUp arc proposed by Mo¬ 
ve** and HwaJd ; hut neither of them would suit ibo context of 
our inscription. 

tb to fAcfa, Tba change from the singular to the plural and xft» 
vendt in proposition* of si general nature, where the subject» 
indeterminate and may by rcgfitdnd at Hie will of Use writer as 
consisting of one or many,, w so common in Hebrew that wo 
fed no surprise at meeting with it hem 

SBJ dwW/tqjie. Supposed to bn formed by apocope from . 

fVsVss li sib ywrf t# juripnirnf from on AiyA, L o. frym lho 
place* above* the sky, hum, nlbj bring a fern, used os a neu¬ 
ter, The allusion is to t he pimishinuiili decreed and executed 
by Heaven against the wicked for ihrir mitde6d&» We might 
also read TO from abort (Ac ^y, uking to is L q. Hob, 
TO H£wr T mid huiea c/otitf, *Ay; flia li.b. pn^p, t/u#r T oAmri f 
and tb*n hmm^ *s in 69, 7.39. It mint be nnnuked 
homver tliiil the MS. copy of the tooengbosit which in general 
appears to bo the motfL Cfttitied to conHdeuoe, hiu Vi instead of ji- 
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ihtitt mt hm (Lie). The verb 7*3 u l q, lisa Aral*. ^ t 
winch in- 7 Fins originally to ttatul f and ilwn (0 to k T like 
Ital. ffar and Span ritar, &hf Mover*, FWn. Texfce Ik l? 7 ; 
EwflliJ T Jnkrbh. Jar LibL Wist k 19S; and Blau in Lb<? ZtuLH.kr. 
Jeri). M, G, 111, 44 L 

Line ft. 

1521-1 mn bemutr of ihett t T Lip ILfo, c^prinTn or The 3 may 

be considered ns tfse plural temunatitm retained before niuftk 
ue in the r^rba, or da the J¥*m ifen&dfljfrirfiiv of the pmnoun t 
the w-calk-d iViifi ipruffaUe. Comp* Ewiild m tin? thrift of 
tins VaJidjte Inscription, Job rib. def bill Wis*. p. 201. 

Gmo^ oW fet Mm terrify ihno, -|-D i.q. Syr. r^ss to /far ; 
Flh^ to terrify, 

E^srs iktood*. The Vhixu. appears to bo the Arab. ifoAan 

with the Ilf cluf*d Wa have here a gratifying confirmation 
of the conuinoDOM of the PJnutmtui Punic tent, this being 
clearly the of ihu Pteuullu, on which the sehulwt 

Sbemu remarks, w oIoh liigpjl Funsdk g&e deum ; PI a [though 
nearly all interpreters have agreed in transcribing it tT 3^ or 
bWlV t ^ ***** ™*, *Hp?n. Cumjb Abdalomtu ui (137 

Bite) the name of a king of Sldcu under Alexander the (jnmt 
(JuiUin m + 10), This word occurs again in Linns 10 nnd 1i££> 
and hr the singular in 1. I S. 

bxtl -£i*H a ru/lW JfcsM,, L e r chief, prince; comp. , 

S Uhron. 7* 18* 

hraa tFifA oirlriij^ ojf; atarimiHi. U&ed to give emphasis to the 
following verb. 

fc:nj£p ruffrs^ (Am of (shall be). tnfin. of nxp or with 3 

demonatr. and sutfk Lin? verb governing the aultiac and the follow¬ 
ing noun* m the accusative. 1 m lint assumed hers a root 
niq> h and supposed the p^L to be insed emphatically for the 
future. 

Line ID. 

ECt EiS thfitmfin; and willi a fern, noun, ttrr nb« Mat An^ (I. I t) r 
ttrr raVaE that kingdom (L 22). Wc have bm the primitive 
demonstrative £< r* (we Qupfrld in Zcitsehr. f. K. d. MorgeiiL II, 
147}, which Gwiimi finds in the fourth line of the Sardinian 
inwriptiocL. Its plural b^ T which occur, jieverni turn® in the 
Pentateuch, appears in the Apm^cm btt tcipn ihw 

hdy god* (|. 
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"323^ 22 325" 1 ban tsnd hi Arm no? to&f the fruit of iny resting* 
pime, i. a my body c®nlaia«l within it. The verb occurs aho 
b the Marseilles inscription (I. 13), m the phrase (xw road by 
iMovers) 3bft n:o 32^ H'S wAfcA mz brings before the ypd*. 
It Scot* that the vtrb 325, like ft to* , mean* primarily to lift 
or take up, nod then to fair, to bring* 53 L <p Buk r: (222 
Is, 57, 10 in Cbethp} + which m used in a similar figurative ituin- 
SHUT b MaL l t 12, where the food i?» the Lord’s table k called 
'a': iVj/rtriL 

Line 8. 

,nb5, We may derive at from ibe Am bb5 to mter f and consider 
it to mean cm en/ntnee, opnw»y, or from ETcb mV? to yo 

up T to eusemd, when it vtt l signify tlua tijoyrfr purf + top h /id. Either 
of these meaning* will suit the contest as in each of the subse¬ 
quent iirttnnccs wbsrt il occurs it forms the complement uf the 
verb ntm to open, a *n account of ibe du&e connexion of the 
two lahginigos it u | spears saf-r 10 adopt a Hebrew etymology 
when one oner*. 

my a/eep s from fOP. which is repeated]y nsej in Scripture of tbs 
sleep of death, lienee the phnse ^ ^32:2 lA* 1 rftfrajhjafaiH 
4 fAr#v / ihrp (lb fay mriny-jjitacs of rirrp) is cIokIv nsanlogoiia 
to the -nrr: "iy gsfttff of the Oxford inscrip- 

tioTi Motin. Fhij*[L p* 130). 

E2*ift meat To aroid wiming a plural form of this noun, which 
is unknown in Hebrew, I at first read ■j: ~2n *2 sin Eft ■/ any 
tnaii should m y, Strike / L o. break ojwn die tomb ; but the 
objection* to this are still greater, 

■pnaT.flia^ft 2N ym, ■/ n on Sprat to Mf^scit. urging Ihee to do 
this, in die verb <h* final JVbn of the ful. 3d peis. pbr, is re- 
lALind, a* oceiuionallv b Hebrew and regularly in Aramaic; and 
ao in d^na-iT (L &). bs;saf?i (L19). siniD* 1 (L21), rrEEjm (L22). 

‘{fena . Ihe only illustration that present* itself of this word is the 
Arab, pij to ring, which is applied also to the cooing of dove*, 
the slridulmis noise of kwusl^ the twanging of a bow-KLfihg, ifce. 
It may ba cotjahkrod as the act, part, (with prep, and suffl) 
signifying A# who sings or mutters to fAcr, lAtru? rnOVj-r. This 
&ociLki forced, but it is the best [ Can do with it. 

line 7. 

tx or; and so in line ID, This w if s?t is found also in the Mar- 
seijlts inscription- See Movers* Fhtxn. Teste, IX, HO. 

lino 9. 

£5 p 11 bft them not hare. So Topeatedly b the MaraeiLKes in- 
icription ; comp, especudly the plif^e tittdh p' 1 ba the priests 
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Line 4. 

/ built. Whether thi* is to he considered as written J rjfu 1 ct ivt■ tv 
md pronounced or whether h is to be wad in the Arti- 

m#an maimer tentth? It k not easy to sty* The former opinion 
would wem the most probable from the fuel that the verb 
' , n?bz above (if correctly interpreted) follow the Hebrew 
as does alw the verb tott&rtki or J&tfttlAi of Plautus, wen"it 
not that the ombaion of & sign for r at ihe end of a word is an 
anomaly tmLnnwn to the Shemitish InDguttgo*. 
iZJp mu prohibition or mu eurte, Buiioif (Lee. OhaJd,) explain* 
the T:iimudk-aJ word 3:*p as a vow of prohibition, and 
m jummcniai eofrt rum effmtionibwL Trm\ be Fays clip' is 
corrupted from ]zip + and if so, it cuuM hardly bo a Phmundan 
word; but h » difficult to see bow ilii* Kin be the case, as 
pip has a rerr different meaning, 
nzbaz ibi£«frww~ Tb* word nl m ttjetnt in this form in line* B, 10, 
20+ 2% mud only once {l. a] in the form ; and pits agrees 

with the conclusion* arrived at by GiwnEus and Movers, who 
stale that tbe fem. of Pha-ntdaii nouns is formed by far ihe 
moat frequently in n.seldomer in H, and never in n. Why the 
form should bo us>-d in line fi 1 cannot -:iy* 

is probably thu true reading an the coins of the"two Juba* 
(fkagn* Monti. Pfacen. PL 42)* 

H n E ^ ^st /ct Afm ant oprn, Hh? negative particle Y}t. correspond' 
ing to the Crock H and Lat. we, is found bi Fhonieian fir dm 
firfrt time in this inscription* where it occurs repeatedly Yz b 
used in the same ae me in line 15 of the MurficiHeg inscription, 
nsign of the ftccuuiiiv*, L q. Bek rrtt, This form favor* Hnp- 
fekt 1 * opi nion that r« i* from the Arum. n\v , jp L q. th . It 
agrees too with the Pfjitjdnuin pronunciation pth, 

rutinppfa&L u used m the sense of hitr, rtffin, 

in L*r St, 2. 2 Cbrnn, 1 ft, 14. and in the Oiford insoiprion 
(Ges. Hunn. FIhktl p. 130)* 

Line 5. 

ttBUTOWHau rpzi bit. It k evident that this, however wo 
m.iy mad it, must moke a coriiplifto ^ente* The fo! towing is 
proposed: DpTOz ha Ut not a *m of 

lmr$ 3trk that I dt jfrop n \on of /wm Here ^ h considered 
as tbe acL paru of yx and L q. Arab. Cl U* Tie opprobrious 
term p nppbed to whnmroevar shall violate the defunct^ 
tamb is tiius oppoeod Lo die honorable one of p as¬ 

sumed by himselll Hie threatened destniotion will be through 
the curses which follow. 


Lex art TffebJ- The king may bo ^opposed to call himself the 
tm of bit icily* either rut bis worshipper or as claiming decent 
from him in tfio ftyle of«Menial iOverogB*, A* a counterpart 
to tin 1 expression idol or yof 0 / fAtf s^u, *fa^W T to denote the 
god of a people boriLnW m the mj^wo have the (arm Ea" <p» 
W/ flf-lfii jkb, applied (l 18} to thaSidotuati Umitory 

At the beginningof lino 13 in the lithograph i* a mark which 
resembles b" If it were this letter, it would indicate that hem 
probably are two nottfts in the relation to each other of poesesrfor 
rind poised, which religion in the former instance is indicated 
by their juxtaposition and in the latter by the prep, b . But 
this does not appear to be the cmc ; for the character differs in 
form fn*m the other Lambda, nod likewise projects somewhat 
beyond the margin of the inscription, so that we tm justified 
in'oondndmg Lhat it h not n letter nt alt* bul a mere scratch or 
flaw in ilic*- marble. This cotjclusiou Is oonfmned by the MS. 
copy of the inscription received from Dr. DeForcst, which pre- 
tents no trace of the diameter in question. 

■VftS. Here Tft is supposed to bo the word "p written with to 

prosthetic like Bp* 1^1 *mwt 

bstSZZPi'Z - Perhaps the firs? part of the won! is that of the Phm- 
tiniuo name J/rtfAirmW/ci, which, however, Geseniiu reads 
bra^rq , and Quaframom bra May not ita etymology 

b^-73-Tr.;-^ 1 

iziDi act port. KaL In the same sense Ts-14,10 : nil thtMnp 0 / 
the nation* ^ZZ ih&J *T*|ZZZ "ZZt? Ik 1 * Rtf/i trt AiJ mm 
Wjw* Comp. ion the oft rocfluiug phrase rrtsw tJ air*] 

nifri A* *f#pr irriA Am/< r*Arrj. GflijBtus remarks (Afkm. PhottL 

p. 438), that Lhij act. part is always written defectively in Ph<e- 
oidaiL it should be observed, bow t^er, that both here and m 
the p|oral termination the Phceo. vowel may be ^ in which 
case no mater Icctionis is required* 

'nbro «* wiy a tpulekrr* The commxiotis io which the word nbrr 
occurs Wsult* the present instance (lines 5, T„ II, 21 j show 
clearly that it signifies a coffin or .jarrojtka/rm. Accordingly 
we may regard it us iru&roing literally a WW ma 1+ and coni- 
pate Arab. 0 htt-hirt, a dip; &L& a hurst 1 * w^it/ t a 
W iffr-A^, icaffaf; from Jt£- to As rtnyWy. Or we may sup¬ 
pose it to menu literally n polizifid w«rf, from the mot rrbn to 
poliiA; wliich last is singnlarly ttittable to the description of 
the iartopbagus by the eomepend^nt of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, who says : “The lid in a fine MucrBick marble, 
intensely hawk and taking a very fin* poH*h. n 

TOtt v P ® 
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runn* W :dw found in another ia*cripticm tif Citium siueo din- 
rovprol hy die Grrcinu arehiEologkt L- ( Art, PJiornUifr, 

iu KbcLl u* Gruber's Encjelo}^ p. ^4). In the Sidon iijwrip. 
tkift the ^rms of i nod i sin- bj confounded that, nlilioLigh the 
name oteuia in it do lea than four times (lire® J t 2, 13, 14), 
th« pr«|wf reading cannot Ite rJeteruiiiied from it, Supposing 
ijifil the inscription of Hcta (mliidi I have not been nhk? towe) 
» luflickntij clesr to a&ttlis the question* I have followed the 
rcfliibgof ifevem The name 'Aponr, the PhiwidAti 

vfkculnpLiH (Gm Mourn Phcum, p* 133), occurs a number of 
timcB ajgne nod in romporitkiEL cn ixucnpfiomt of Citium, Cnr- 
tbiige, Athena, und M-moillcs (Gi^ l» c. J*. 34* t Movers Lc, p. 
300); but this ii the fir^t time it baa been found in 
ptnpi.T. 

Y?- JsAwmwijyw, In the title* ipsmnat 
n;zn Y*^r T the flpptftatifd *p“ b pluced 

k/wv the uniue of the sovereign, in ncoonJntici; with the beat 
Hebrew oragn ; but it hua not as in Hebrew die article. 

Line 2, 

n:2n s Pnibap* i + ip Ueb. rrSStj form, and lieneo to 

read TfefafYA. ■" 4 " 

^ from Vs: (wfametHeb. h%*2 n «Y*fr) — Arab. 

Co /*rrrt. Tiib and iLo following word* appear again, in 
lines 12 t 13. 

Lino 3. 

I ttjipm to be i mplored, like* tho Pern. ^ which aJ^ 
mmm literally taalfm, in Use sense of to mtie*, to suffrr, ua 
aPjJ^ ^ «#t fomni/, fo 6r *o 

ibM Vi7ba nb^a: will mean I nteimi (iir A<wf ihflkud upon 

rar) a mu/, it k diffocilt to rceoneiJe this form of die 1st 
Iwt^ ju*i with the AfAiREnu form n:a (hue 4), tib» (L H>) p 
unless wo suppose it to be emphatic, 

"p - } flt fil>,T J'f'^Jsed to rend either jrSM xMlarri,protector* 
(Uiph. prut, of !JM)j or porhnps beiU-j MOm4ed w 

fllopb. part, of rjr:). in iho mm of the pa^ita ? .f Kal + as in 
A>« tbe phlt^i p wmiEd Kigni^ chr o/ 1 

jpnn^ or dcKmJtmt uf ™h^/ /naa/j or Both fJiese 

readings ari‘ however untenable, eu tbey suppose an anoni&Ev 
m the nrtbograpbv of the plural ti*rmiunt 3 ou, whidi elsewbcro 
throughout Um inscnpiion ih wntU'ik, in die Phrrnkian manner, 
defectively* The nyuling adc^pted tumm** "pa tube Lip the 
ll^b, and to mejiu. a nnJttn uio£ v a 6#d--rri fjorf; aiid llik 

luny be either Bard % Chrou, 2% 2) or Moloch (seo Chs. 
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10. the desire and beauty of the earth, ottr glorimii delight, which 
b in tin- dwelling of mir deiiy + io sthitch out the fortresses 
which [ hare made; and they hare been constructed 

20. on the bolder of the land, to strengthen all the Sidoniaos for 
OTcr* My cTiTTHe to every kingdom and to every man : Inst 
him not opun my cover, 

21, and not ftmov* my cover* and let him col lake the fruit of 
my resting-place, nod not remove the sepulchre of my resting- 
place, to far them, those 

Si. holy gods shall humble them ; and they shall out c-lT that 
kingdom and the man that skycdif that it may be ill with 
them for ever* 

NOTES. 


Line 1. 

V- M in (ht numlh BuL What thw mean* is shown in 1 Ernes 
38 p where it is said, 'Ebfirs TW2 in & 

ruonfA Jffu/ t that i>, tAe «yA/A moafAu Tbfl occurrence of the 
term Bui in this place rseelns a sufficient ncfuLidon of the idea 
that this and tome other ancient names Hpplicd. to months in 
Ui-q llible were rather appellatives than ordinary nunnst* 

*15 j ia the Aramaic f*>nu for the Jleb. t&s . 

>\*H ir"», The curved longitudinal wtrobi signiihw 10, and the per- 

C cuJaj strokes nre unit* (Gcacu. Moan. Pbren. p. 85, (iq,) 
s are two coins published by Swinton (Philos. Tons* Vui 
4, PE. 31), but omitted by Genius* which bear the elates 

mmNf-j fry cxxvi) and WWMNH P v (year envm) H 

L'nder both of them occttre the character A (whose alphabet- 
ideal vain* is that of i), of which Swinton ntferi no explana¬ 
tion, Perhaps it may be a contraction for bj = Bob, Vi 
wriffp cy?k + age, but employed in the sense of nnnunl revolution^ 
yrar. In that emso ww may road 'Zh'oh a i ri —ths 13iA anni- 
rtrmry, or yflerr, o/ my Anip at the kin$. For tlib us® of dm 

pronoun, comp, the UlTjl ^%at, Syr. ■ >jVt, Fr, mow.fi>tir. 
‘I’WTOKt ^IjtAmunyyn-- On No. 17 of the inscriptions found by 
Pococke fit Ci [him is the name 0 ^ ^ ^ , 

which Gaaenius read* -pfr-ftiSrtf ^Aarjira-VW *f«ra- 

liipiui nstiluit) (Monn. Pham. p. 145 ). He remarks. however, 
dint it might also bo read ^z^tx £*hmun'pper {yucm Ana*- 
ItfpiuB tvjftifarit), which likewise yields n good senst*; and this 
latter reading \s adopted bj Movers, who remarks that the 
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1. In the men Lb RuL, in the year foHTteei] + the J3th mnivewt of 
tin? king, King Afhmunyytir, king of the SidomaJi* 

-■ ftffl of King Talmitii, king of tin* SidoniaiiA, spake Ring A*k- 
iminyje^ king of the Stdcmiuus, «ying: 

3, I, mm of ihe molten ^ea-god, ham received a wound from the 
hund of ALithuinbenel \ I mu and am rfftirjg in mv 14- 
puIdaK and in my gravu, 

4^ lii [itft jiLicc which I built, My rurw to cv^rv kingdom and 
(o every man : Let him not open my l^aiiug-piaee, 

5. let not a son of lian seek that I destroy n son of linn, and let 

him not the sepulchre of my r^ting-placi^ and let 

him not Like 

6. the fruit of my re* ti noplace [or] du> cover of the re*tmg-placo 
whoru I nki'p, \ cl if men speak to thotjj hearken not to 
thine entiour. Any kingdom or 

nny man who shall open the cover of my resting-plaeu, or 
who bhail remove the rttttfcbrt of my restiiu^ukce. or who 
shall lake the fruit of my 

8* resting-place, let them not have a refiling-place with the shades 
and Jet him not be honed in a grave, and let them not have 
a child, and let it go ill 

0* bee-ausc of them, ami let the holy gods terrify them* even the 
kingdom with the ruling prince; wholly cutting 
IP* them off, even the kingdom or that man who shall open the 
cover of my rcaUng-place t or who shall remove 
H, ray sepulchre, tfctth shall know of that matter* Yon, a mm 
that aJoyelh they shall have no dwdiing in pence. Good is 
12. the judgment from on high l Behold in life, as I was resting 
bcae&th the sun t h *on of the molten sen-god, received a wound 
1& from the hand of MitJiutnbunel; I, the king, am dead* I \fh- 
munjTcr t king of the biidomaft*, son 

14. of King Tnhnitiif king of the Sidoninns, grandson of King Ash- 
rminyver, king of the Sidoninn*, and my mother KniAditoreth, 

IS- priestess of Ajiioretli, our lady the queen, dnugliter of King 
Imonyycr, king of the Stdonkog, behold we built the tempi# 
l G. of the gods, the temple of justice, by the sea—mad justice is the 
support of the stars! There shall they be worshipped; and we 
1^, w ho have built a temple for the peoples, behold our grrilt shall 
bn diminished thereby, and there shall my children worship. 
And wo who have bnlit temples 

15. to the god of |ho Sldonmns^ in Sid on. the land of lire sea, k 
tumpk to RaabSklon* and a tempi o La Aahtoreth thv glorv of 
Boat, to us £xm| Milooro gireth a mty 
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put to death by Artoxc-rce*. With those tirtumsUnee* the tenor of 
the inscription ijf Sidem coincide* in two iixLpurtiitil particulars, In 
tb-0 first place, several line* of this inscription are occupied with an 
enumeration of building* erected, and aiiuL buildings oa could not 
wall hare l-ran wanting except in consequence of same casualty, 
Thiao public worts evidently constituted a leading feature <jf iha 
reign of kbmunW:! H But Sided waa rein ill after its drtMWtlon 
b tin? time of AiteSfcrt*, and before Alexander's OTiquest of Pirn- 
nieia; for the latter* about B. C. 320, found & king niignirit there* 
supported liv Darius, mid b*>k the city to AtTtmi + diisf. 

il I5 P 6 ; Q- Curtins* />f jJMuf Afer. iv. I + 15 K) + In the 

nest, place, the mother erf f^hmunlyed IL tt spoken of in the biM-rip- 
tion && a reigning queett* fcr it Appears that ilie aitbitectiMl works 
eommemorrilvd wens t^eeuted tinder her and her son's joint direc¬ 
tion ; wkkh implies that bur husband was no longer living. Tbwo 
ooineidenM render U quite probable that the lather tf Eshtnnn*tjtd 
IL, talkd Tabnlih hi the bscHptfcn* was no other limn (ho Tenues 
of Diodorus Another consideration. -liowiugj tlio inscription to be 
not Tutor than AleiimdcrV conquest of Photnidn, is its frequent Ttf- 
frencc to :l confederacy of Phtunidati kingdom*, which can scarcely 
liavc existed after Alexanders system of adiidrditrarion cfer con¬ 
quered countries had been cstub-idied ibere. 

The quiMion remains, from w I 144 L cm is the inscription dated* In 
view of the drcunistmrmcs wfcjcb hive been alluded to, it wm most 
probable tlsjht the urn of thi* fnftttfptian U the rebuilding of Sidon 
between B + C. 330 and 320 - ami, as it is dated in dm year 14, it may 
ho set down a& very near the tsuth„ that it belongs Eo dm latter huff 
□f tha generation intervening between the deitmeiion of Satan iu 
the time of ArUicrxfis and its surrender to AIMandar, 


Ifd now give pEaeo to an independent interpretation by out highly 
esteemed co-laborer Mr, Turner 

E. £L B- 


VI L The Sioos Ikwcw mw, wnn a Taasslatich* am> No tip. 

By TOxktxuf W k TufmB* 

Tnis document is provocative of many h marks pdieogmphtcah 
philological, Mttoiral, and mythological, with which scholars will 
doubdek favor the world in dm time. 1 however ilitiEl cadhe 
rnv^lf almost wholly to contributing my mim toward* tht> reading 
and interpretation of the inscription iuskif, though taking oeca^on 
to add such observations on the topics connected with il aa shall 
spottUkueounly auggeil themselves* 



the dead, which m of great interest for comparison with ifre rcfins- 
^ntatjon of Blml in the Hebrew Scriptures, as for example, in the 
fourteenth chapter of f^aijih. ft b important to add, in respect to 
the buomutge of iho itcveripljon, that It records with ihe view now 
generally entertained of the FLcvnidsn kngsuge* that it wm nearly 
identical w idi the Hebrew In its wonis s in Election s and construction. 

Tins mmjm&rn of the dynasty jrdbmd to with peonages of Si- 
donum history alrendv known, involving the date of the iitseription, 
ii a point of lb* fiLgbest a* it apparent, not only m itself 

hut because the value of the contents of tlio Se^ripikm & pends, m 
ft great measure, upon it* determination. AVe will, therefore, briefly 
state to use ground? for ilys opinion that this in^ripiion bdoc^ to 
tbe latter half of the fourth. century before ChmL It is to be ob¬ 
served, that the ouIyShlontaEi era, hitherto known to ns, is that used 
on the antmornou* coins of Stdon. wliieh t a* already fUUvf was 
Coincident with B. C. Ill ■ and it will be remembered that the nu¬ 
meral &Igus for the dab* on those coins, ns also on the coins of 
PtobmjUft and tfamtlmi which have hem preserved* tire identical 
with the nnmends found in the first lino of (hi* imertption. One 
might be disposed, therefore, to count the yc:ir 14 of the inscription 
from B. G. Ill* making it* date to be RC. 9?- Tliis conclusion^ 
however, does not force itself upon »s und there itre remits for 
believing tile inscription to be much more ancient; so that its era 
must be different from that of the coins inferred !o, A comparison of 
this inscription willi those collected by Pooocie in Cyprus, to which 
€fisonjufl aligns mi ngo not long posterior to Aloiatii.hr, at the 
t&iswL, ihows it to be older, pileognpuddly conrideredp certainly not 
more recent* than those* To this is to be added, that ant of llicee 
very inscriptions of Cyprus reads = To Eshmuu lyed, 

giving us the same nnme as that of the king on whom sarcophagus 
die Ltkscriptkttj of ftidon Appears; nttrh considering the well-known 
intimate relations between Sidun and Cyprus, it Pw-otiia mot unlikely 
that the saroo pardon U intended- But tfii* il^dHicntlon m rendered 
mote plausible by vhat L*iodoms tdls us (Bi&L Hixt^ jj 4^ ffd of a 
long of Skkm nam^l cotHmporUjy with AruuVro^ Ochua, 

and subordinate to him, who revolted from tins Pcrshm king aLuui 
B* a 354), It Leu? been already oWrved, that the ujune of die fiichor 
ef Eshmunlytd IL of tko in^ ription. rrran* svr vea to confirm the 
iuppos^l ccnn.^ticm bstwedn that Greek iuLmn aud th« mm® of the 
goddess n:rs (n^n). This, m fer ms it goes, would indicate on 
identity between Tonnes rod the Tabnlth of Ote inseriptiom Now 
iHodonis iMiya that SMon, in ccm5W[Ui'nce of the recoil tmdtrTenm j s P 
wsn besieged by AitAxmct^ ftntl nt length, having Men into tho 
hand", of die punsinna, was set on fire and di^ih-yed by the Sidra inns 
theiAHslvu; and tliat Tonne*, although \w had betrsyod hi* dty p wsa 


L. 20 .b.—Tide pJfflHigft is n repetition of lino 4 , b ns follow*: 
(ttaWtt’fe'nw L e« ^ my impra^toiy prohibition, 

in conjunction with nil the kingdom* (is m follow*).”-— 

L 2 0 P &—- % n?3 nr;ET trirbat, La “Mid let no man open 
my cmmao;.— 

LJt,*,— “’KW S3 G&P Vsi ViY? m*- ban t L a. “nor pul] 
down nsy entrance nor remove the inner part of my place of 
ropaw^—See tbe note on lino ft, a* 

L 3 Lb*—*33 d's Mr> b*fT T La “nor take mj the 

enclosure of hit pine of repose/* — 

L 31. a—TfiD^ *Eb, i. e. n 1-et whosoever is refructoiy Lave a 
judgment- 11 —Comp, lino 0. a Wis pend here^ by n 

(light alteration of the Fhreniriau ten, substituting J\ for s\. 
L22.ru— n^bi^rt iafe;»yi frii* trafttt, La "by 

these Italy gods, mid let the kingdom* cut him off. 1 *— The 
iidti iat 3 of Q^StEfSj come* from line 22 . rf-s , rather than 
Yft. i« rmnetioued by in Plant, I f 0 : see Mwmm. pp. 
ttGG- 43a. 1 hi die agreement of r^br-zl with papn (niiiN-. 
pi) left #r. jy*&r. @ 757, 2 ; and on the gmnnm&id form of 
r M-&0* 1. 

L 22 .b,—aV^b ^ * 1^3 ra a-isti *nn T L& ^him.nzHl the 

man who kills; eo that If i my be Ql with them forever”_ 

The repetition of the pronoun whcdi 1$ the object of the verb 
7 =*'^ t bs emphatic; sec (rV + Ihbr. | 805, 2 , &. | 

To these notes niijr be properly appended wine brief remarks cm 
the contents of site tnscripikm. The W^tance of it, m will have 
If-'ii from the translation. given, k a sent* of direful impreca¬ 

tion* against any one who may in any way violate the repute of the 
deceased king. But, wbut h of more importance, it mcidentally 
iidds to our list* of fangs of Sidon the names of three in Hucd^ion, 
of one dynasty; mentions tbo public worts of one of them, and of 
hi^ mother; pw fotimatioun of the mutual relations of th« pfind- 
pal cities of Fhcpidein. nm] of the position of Siden + in reference to 
the others, at the dale of the inscription ; pmd indicates the sort of 
gorernniEftt then wielded by ths E 'Jucnicinn king*, showing it to 
hare boon thfonratic. The particular pods who were the object* of 
worship nro also named: LSaal and Aabtoreth* the gods of *Sidon 
and Ty re in the most nnck-ul times of which we bare any record 

S v I Kings 1ft : 31, LI : 03), and Eshtnuu, n recognised divinitr of 
u Fhosnii^iM, This inscription also present* a view of the state of 
rot v* 31 


m 


L.l7.b.—tr>ns flinshj nuts ctf, be. “let the name of 

the Light be vi4ili?d! nnd itu wi< who have htrill the tcmplm.'* 

L Us.ji.— fT'a bifib r\'z 6; y^st 7 ^'T £3 sr^*r» 'jYbab, i o, 

“of the gods of the Sidotiinns, in Kisftm* the land of the sea: 
the temple of Bo^Sidoo,^—On :*st for siibsf, see Mmvm, 
p ( 5®. With flTSS b?S comp. -i 2 == Baal {tutelar god 
of) Tyre, Mtmum. p, 00, laser. Mdit* L 
L, 1 s.b — ar rnn^ Le. thetempi*of A*h- 

torrtUi T tto numo of Bb* 1 (be exalted) ft—Tiitiw apwisra to 
be an eJltpsk, b£re T of fn, whidi is g&stly Eupptifti m>m tbo 
iXJtttem: see lini^ 10 p 17* 


L18.C.—ci=bn rnit «b piv 1 J 1 , i. a. ‘-and until t he Lord of 
kings shall give to us ”— Irsb'j moans either Baal, or 
some superior human potentate: tea thu rate on lino ].b. 
“LV’= rmr iljnmty, 

UlO.a.— mzscN pTHtr |i IS: y-x ->8'v ivrrr«, i. c, “the 

dciectAbiencss ami beauty of the land of Tyre, tii« gjmleu of 
the plain country/’—The form of it in ifc tud y^m, as j n 

y^X of L 10. l, from Uiat found elsewhere in the in¬ 

scription ; but the same f»mi fe used inbrdianjreabJy with W 
in the rmims of Tyre and tridon niid the Sijoniaiis, on lire 
coins of those eWe*: see 3fo»um, Tab. 34. At the date of 
this inscription, then, Tyre had separated itself from the 
1 haminsn craf. demy, The Tyrians, wo know, did nut net 
with the uther stales of Thcenifia in npferenec to submission 
to Alexander; see I'icdoni v Jfiif. Hhl, svil 8 40, 

L io.K-V i»s;i nhjsaix rflzsr mzb i.t “we hm 
taken passion for Martha* of the forti'fications whidi she 
n ' arJ “: nn ? »* have added to."—From * very early period, 
the city of Mamthu* and the Wand of Araduslyi^.JLS 
to tl, were Hdiatllj united under the king of the Tatter, In 
the time of tbs Seleueidm, Marathus was destroyed bv the 
. AradiaoB. See Die Pkm^ if. i. pp. 100-102, 
MO,*.-**** ir:ivs*te n=3 yyt j,a trtVsa, i.e, “the 

ritudeLs of the torden of the land, in order to protect all 
ibi; &d(**ai» forever, Hie initial a of nibs': cornea from 
, e } % w °ti fwema to Iijeli-o tlio same double mowing 

wliKh nitss has in Hebr.: ccmp. nx nib?5 in line 12. a! 
ami l\ 18 : U4 with a King* 17:32, On -b= f see 

J |, ifrn *i Ti-1- p. H2 : tiie DAtpifi ■*Sidoniaoii M Ls htm aiiph'^d 
to thc Mqila ot ail the kin^onu of thv PhntnTdan ecufeje- 
raqj T Sidan being the p>Uiiai bauL 


(bySheol) within mv covert; thorns it an end of burthen* 
wijKMtt iny vestibule. 14 — 

Ll3,b.— iz tFAVX iftG nrr, Le. “as for me* 

f y * “ ■ [ ■-. | t - t 

me Krtlirmm’lyijd, king of the SidonLuis, son of 1 —On the 
repetition Hif ■'^^K p s*o t?r. 7/r6r. | Sol, 

LU.a,— iz Js n^rtT* Ui “Mug ralmlth* 

king of thii Sidonmngp gnuidtion of/ 1 — 

Li-Lk—rrrtmfrstt b'ttY'at Sbo ttitarffc nbs T i ■?* 

r . ■*- 4 — ■ ■ 4, * * ■.-i'- - ■ j ^ 1 v fifif 

“'kbg MsIstiiLiiilyi'd/ king of thi a Sidofiton-s and tny mother 
Amaabtflre*h. ,T — The n&nie of |iio king's mother is probably a 
eontmetjoa from naat = tie Imadmiud of Aalito- 

retk : see tfvnuM* Jh 132* Laser. Git 2. 

qamtn rntatti* h3W3» b s. **prieit«s of Ash- 
toMli our ]in.ty T the queen."—*■Uu tins knu &Egn n iii n:r*r^ ,. 
Fun and roV^Sli few Jftinnii p. 430. Tin* side of rj3H i* 
givoc to the goddess msn in Ac vend Phrenic lan inKriptioiut 
of Gamboge* 

L15. b.—tp3l*rs: sjb^a vsattfflfc qbte fs t be. * daughter of king 
BdimusiTywi, king of the Sidohiiink’' 11 —Tie on me TO:tjm is 
undoubtedly identical with by n pcrinuimtuu of 

T for b+ wltoEher the Vin^r wAmii to is tho gimnd&thet of 
J’MmmriTved Q. or not: it k quite possible that TabniUi 
married lift ekfer h especially if she liad, net the same mother 
as hi mar If 

L 1fl + c,—r^h'-M ^-s w. L&, M lo^ we We built the house of/ 9 — 

L-lG.n.—c^« y-^ fryTTM be. 11 tie gods,th*house 

of judgment, of the land of the sen/* 

Llklk—un:Ki an ito e® iVtiu;] t i*. u «id 

we h»v established (he (bow of) Aohtofeti—lot the name 
of llio light h** exalted! and it h we/ 11 —-The S3 of ^12?^ 
is n permutation fof ta. irVinc v U a cuiitraelion from 
miFkE37“i i there being an ellipsis of rra (see nme on line 
2. aVitud ^ lining the gem sign, burrow^! from the Syriac ; 
see i/brt u m. p. 14 4. Perhaps the bni Eding here spoken of was 
the midmiro of the priestesses of A^htortrii; line IS shows 
Unit it was not a temple Tor an ejaculation shinier in form 
to that snppoaed In this and the &ext lino, tsee Jfanunt, p, *15» 
IiiBor- Tripoli 1. Un st IS, k shows that rrtBtt? was m title of 
BaaL 

LlT-i—^ irfjt in zbb >n *h*« ‘■srtb n^a 

i. ft *■ who have built I he hoiL*e of my mothor T wide spread, 
rich, the light of the midst of the till, and my abode*”— 
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L. S + iiu—r? "flflSji 

wfa.otMV«-<f i* luive n judgment by the holygods in 

conjunction with die^rfngdoiu/—Tbo t of "Hf&FI ^ tins 
force of n relative: && Xordheimcf* Or. ITtbt* g 10&3 t 2. a. 
On B'tfbft, « JfofiHm, pp. 308., 300, PUlU ipv Plains and 

compare tba tiiuflo ^Ibdtt given ft Phufflidifl hlpg 
hv Quinlui v’urtiiPr and JufUin ; the r imMl ft of this ivunl is 
ft I^rmiitntioc lor v\ we Judas, j£Wfl JJ^wntTi p. Ill- 
11 jp final ft of ftsten is a fvnu -% r n: see jVbfiiM*. p^ 4 4G» 

L. 0 . b.—ntobsirrrft sort's p5» T= bate cftn3 t i.e, ‘‘through 
the bi iubmk of the *on of the Knf of the SidonlMis over the 
kmgdoms/-^fbe wuntt rtsbss-n'M bfifltTS c«m fmni 
line 10 . The p of pb“ is ft {» L riTE«latJon fur z ; stud lb- h of 
- tlui *niue lor i. WKh regard t-* the manning of 
•Uifc clause, M-- tioto un lino 4. 1% and' conip. lino 0 , c. Tins 
offender h 0 r enMicd with a judgment by the protecting g* * 1 * 
of tlio kioLfiioin «f rtiJon, through the hiad*Lip of IMimun- 
stinsfUrior otit tim Plur'iiioiim eoiifcdornliuu* 

L10.il— 1 ft^n be. “wonM that tlmt 

inati who eliEdl ojkjh the entrance of my place of tcpo&e^— 

L.10.L.—^nVri-n' , K Dx. L&. "“wr^tdd who aMl take 

away eh y enclosufti/—The word ^nV'h come* from line 11, 

L, ll.m— lVtt hthti i i-fc ta I pray that bo m:iy hare 

aqk'th'tie* of this saying/—On the grtmimntitrti form of 
rrn* f comp. Gr. Jh hr. £■ 3&8; and for the miming given 
to i-li §m43 TJ. $ 152. 

L, i 1. L— 3*3 uftw rnto raV p-? n ' 5 ? T 3 “I* 5 ? & *k ij 

M would tbit the iiuiti who kills—let there n-u l)e propanol for 
any one udiomwiovor n field of awet penoe.''—Tho n of 
eotnc* from line 12 . Ou nlO for Fito* OOtnpu Jlfoi&ttm* p T 08 - 

L.12.JU—rra *Dtm tfaitf nnr. t ; ra ‘Tlit'trttea !>& t be, “iti Ah 
nipibt of die higli-places of ihn. Liglib among thbtc lmng un¬ 
der the hon, after the immner in which I am resting/ 1 —AVilh 
‘rift rribra comp. nftw t wogniMd in Mm*™, p. 424 
ns the ordinal nf MalosImbains, thn name of ji mountain in 
Manntanift; cotnp* also MBft in Niindh 22 : 41, and 


bee 2 Kings \7 : 32* "lift probably refers to TW: coirsp. 

Era in line 15. K and on the if feted mgm&* 
cantcof lia:il und -Vahtoreth t Fkmm^ l pp. 180 tf^ S05 ff. 
L-12. k ) This [rcuraige w a n-|^ddijji from line 2, k—-lino 3 . iu ^ ful- 
k 13. ft* J lows: 'wVa 

L e. Jj I have been carrL_-d nway p i bavo been aWnDowed «p 
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L 5- m—01:^ r? Vwi, va. “nor stmti- 

nine, within my pine* of sloef\ bow it is with men within ibu 
pliic* ojf sleep."—Thfl 1 of from lino 4. 

L b. h— sfejn bfljl nbWTf'ft J&teT bsn P i. u. *wr take 

a wav & enclosure of my plana of popes®, not remove,”—Tho 

0 tit cornea from line (J p 

L 6- et—'isziE lb. i. e* w the inner part of my place of repose/ 1 — 
From fine 3. b> and the parallelism in 1 in- ^ 5-0 belwtfen 
*l3Ul idnjTfflfc £tt?7 bij and -2S!^ lb bft t it 
appear* that by lb is meant the within thr- fiVn. 

Lp 0.b.—bite H in ^ &W is raft -Vz: SsttStt rift?, La. "if 

■ . r * r I- * - t | ■ T ’- 

thou interest mv pbuM of rsgti^ jdtftcmjm a mmi wbc art 

chief judg*\ liko H+ w -— The changuni raft lino to the farm 
uf dimet address adds force to the t hreaten hi?- With p in 
eomp. zMli ln—*rchltkrt, io Murium, p* 134 + Tnscr. Cit. 4 ; 
the conuL^tiouTwsJh line 0, c, indicaU« a play upon the word 
■ji, Respecting bxj see Z>r> PAffW-, tf. u pp. 105 r lO0 t and 
r.’pp. 254 lf. h 31U if If EJ was, ns ifoven aay^ the local 
divinity of Bybim nail Baryte* \lm rrfcreood to him implies 
some connection between Ski on and Ifartbcnj Phe?nieia * 
compare the mention made of Momthim in line 10. 

L. 0. f-n^sbwa^bsE I'll La, ^msyest thou hear a 

judgment by nil the tingdurni^— 1 Thin daiii: ftnpraoito a 
judgment upon the emppo^cd offender, on the pit of the 
Phoenician confederation : see note on lira 4- b. 

L. 7. a,—■’inil cwftn, ie. "and a*, for every 

* . i ' — ‘1 ■ 1 -» f t *i t 

man wlio shall opua the entrance of my place of repose. — 
TLe ? of bll come* from lino G* 

L 7*k—'i=2J^ nVrrr™ ea« L a. " would that he who 

shall lake nwny the enclosure of my place of ffepotfe/ 1 — 

L. 7. cu—zb IK, he* ** would tlmt he who phn.fi 

remoTFii Urn inner part of my plaea of repose."—of the 
word oo*nes from line 0. 


L. up-fill"* bm tj*te*rr^t latta *ab pi' b» 3 Le. 
M let there not Ije prvparod for any one whomever n place 
of repc*e in eJu- dbriotv of the Kiplinin^ an! let him not l« 
buried in a sepulchred—On **** Thn~ aub voce. 

L. 8. b.—nm P Tib ?12P bM] H i- a, w n<ur let th^re bo pr^ 

E id a son for any one whomsoever, and let it be ill with 
below/ 1 —The wotd Finn cotne* from line 0. "Below™ 
—in tihiM.pt, 


L, a + ■j'ta ^ 'z&n r? 'r*«* L c - * l ll5 "* 

been swallowed up (by Sheol) within my coixte; there tn an 
eo<J of burthtu** within my vert ibillc/*—* In 
wtib jbz , and Pror + 1 -12, Expecting and 'r"^« T 

see 2 Kings Id ; 13 and Kick40 : Tn in tin? latter word, iho 
fii!iti r form cakes the place of the fflim 1 , of the Hfbrtw: Kfc 
Jftwurn. p. 440* For the meaning 1 given to y>* , £«*np. yq'i 
before n sing. noun, in and the use of A nth. — 

tin, b dm same oosnecikm, Observe in referent to lltw 
ftftjsflftgi^ that the sarcophagus on which this mscrtpdon van. 
found* was dkisiterml "near the walk of nn alivfonl edifice." 

i. 3 + L—*-pps- ^ftVra ra$te SMJl. ie. “and I ma reposing: in 
hit vjisio&tife and hi my ^ pulch re, 1 *—‘On *’nV*in, -£**■ 
su'h V^n ; the word Vti b Hebr, gtfrMiruUy denou^ a rampart 
around nn 'Wit.li lino 3 compare Is« 14 * lb, 

L 4* u^rfszi&t Mpra r he* “in a pine* which [ have buili. 71 — 
■CN for -y^K w nrplnlned by supping an asainrilatfon of "1 
to tb* following coiewnant, before the dropping oil of die 
initial tt. 

L. 4. b^-H*l^VtitrVS"n» Mjn J imprecau-ry prohibi¬ 

tion in coujn nation with nil ftra Jpsgdom* (k a?. follow*)**— 
For the reading wo are indebted to Mr. Turner: tee 

Ktut rC, Zfj. q^iuUub fc:g. By » to bo 

understood tUfl scvernl kingdoms which at the period of the 
inscTiptfon composed the FiiitTiiesari coufudcrotion. Moyers 
slates {Itit Plitni^ ir. L p. GfiOj that, in the time of the Per¬ 
sian f-nprriLi aey t nl! tins Phtemcijm dim were united in n 
confederation* at the head of w hich stood the roya) cities of 
Bid op. Tyre, and A nidus ; and that Lb: oeatttd power of the 
union wm a council, coUiuUug of the kings of Sidun, Tym, 
ami Aimdp (Sidna taking the lead) t and lbroc hundred other 
representatives of the dime prineipiU cities^ togetlier with the 
h high-pric*t of AflhtorelJh This council took cognkance of 
aiFfiirs of peace and var p and doahtla^* of the InUtfesU of the 
common religion. Tha difiturt^fice of the repose of the dead 
was viewed ns n sae:nkgloiia act : aeo lins 0„ 

L 4 . c,“’ l zz^7"n"X nwc-^ Vw firwrtsls ht. 41 and let no man 
open ru plgioq of repose."’—The full form rrft for r^t htffore 
thtf object is pecEilinr r hut admits of no question* In Lhe 
Funic pwA&g&s of PiauluA, liita partidn k Sfih* comp, also 
Owning The*- sub vow. 


2 M 

L - 1 -b—O'sYre rrbs, L*, “departed 

the kisg^ king Eshimuihycb kiiigofflK SitfonlnmL^Oii 
\* for rrz:, N>r -Fori urn, p.59. fb^zba must bo Jin epitheL 
It iTitty In- read bo as to mtoUi either ^Uifl king's Bog* or 
11 die ragnfaur {□* opposed lo u titular") king," or + 1 rax a rage 
ConsLitutus corap, the nui^ JppsVs = a rege {#.-, 
datu.tp in Mmmtk* p, I34 h Inscr, CtL 4, A pamgt* j| t tine Jfi 
of this* lauripikiDt beginning b'zVs w ^ w f to 
Totsjiii interpretation of ill# epithet Jts implying aribontfna. 
twn, whether Up B*id or ta some superior human potentate. 
Snell an implication* if supposed, will account for the ogcln- 
«ve nw of tha simpler title Jjbs■ la tlio sum* ^orjectiun* in 
all oilier purl* of she inscription. On n*Uio Re- 
stared by Rfihmnn, seo J/bnu^ p. 145,1 user. OiU J7. 

[’Die frequent occurrence of this wuuo b an inscription 
prely I’liieiiieian (aeo lin>- I, 2,H lo) i* a voucher for 
ns PhctuSdan origiiL And shows that Bshimiu was a Flauml- 
einn divinity: cotup P Mm'ttx, Zh> Phn nkm\ Tin i, pi 527 
hIio rrjinbiin^ Eedtmun with the eol&tkl ajihw, or jiritttum 
htoAffc-— j. w. f3.] 

L 2 <a,—rrra 3$g rr$n TlVl )a; i-t on VUngTalnltK 

ttiig of the Sid i 'Jiian^—ItcspeuEii]^ nijajj, &eo J/tuuiiit pp K 

115—11 Si nnd i>M? Pkan. 9f l p. til ft If. Ii b probably iden- 
ticnl with 'Tirri;?, the name given bf hiodorui lo a Ling of 
Sidou in the time of ArtfUerxcs Ochus : see AW* JBfcrJ^ xtL 
§ 42 C The double r of this name L* explained by rr;zR . 
The rmme mn (jn'Sft) wcllt* in several PWn renin ins&lp- 
tioiis f Athen* L; Onrthftg, I t 2, 3, 5) h ns belofigTfig to n female 
divinity, and ha*t£fti Hupped t*l*n identical'with the Greek 
TeVr i* r3 , Iti tloi appliejilii in of this nntne lo a man th^rw 
i» an yllip^tt uf as; in derived from m 4 ^;? 

f jr n^*r’ 43 T tz? (like iLh- elliptbi of rrz in iVn^^ kr 
n"2« ihum t ; 4.)* the name of a hin^ of Tyre. 
Goseimis »«ppmd thi?dMn% n:n to ba originally Egvf>i !an; 
btit Movt;ri claim* for her an Amfriw origin. Tbo Ubieta 
of Xinuvek may decide the c[Ue&lion, and fully identify n:zn 
with n:n. 

U S-b-—'ijSja: Coil's sftt Tjh5 "izi, L e. 

^ speaki king Eshiminljcd, king of the bidouinns, saving: I 
hrnim botin carried away. n — 11 m rbp; for "rbr::. kx>M ounts 
p, 5^; Prof- Green first sugroftod the possibility that the 
dmrocter following the s of this word might be T t which gny& 
ns our reading. 
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L 15 . priests of Ailitoreth cut Ih-It. Khu <]Uwii, daughter of king 
K-hmau’iyeik king of dia Sukuuma, lo, w« l^e built the 
house of 

10* the god% the buuse of judgment* uf the Innd of the *oa; and 
we have (SliLbHshed tin- (hc-itio of) Aahloretb—-let tbe ULunn 
of the Light bn exalted E and it U vu _ 
u 11 who liave built the house of mt mother, wide spread, rich* 
the light of the midst of tlao hill, and mj ubeikr—let tins 
iiiLirie of the light ho exulted E and it vu who have built 
the temples of • 

« l& r the divinity of the Sidenmns, in £idou + the land of tJio *ca * 
the temple of BaabSidon, and the leroplo of Aahtonth—tho 
itwne of Baal (be exalted)! and until the Lord of kjnj^ dmll 
give w u* 

** Vj, the iklectaUeaefta and beauty of the land of Tyre, thagaidati 
of the plain country, ire hav© taken poM^oh for Marathuit 
of the fortifimtioua which she imwbv and wo ha^ve added to 
+* 20, the csUsdda of the border* of tin; hind* In OWy to proteel nil 
the Sidtmbmi forever. My fruppecHtory prohibition in con- 
junction with all the kkgifoms (is follows) : And let im 
man open my entrance* 

« 2h noT ] lU |l down my entrance* nor remove the inner part of my 
plnre .of ropo?e T nor tafarawny tlui enclosure of my place of 
repose. Let whosoever h refractory Lav© a judgment 
4 £2, by these holy gods, and let thn kingdom* cut him off, him, 
mi l the icotti who kills; bo dust it may be ill with them 
forever. 


IT^tes. 

L 1* a.—-its* hadi Via rrra* La, H in the month 
Bhl* in tin 'year fourteen T 14,*—On ;i 2 , «?e l Kings 8 : 38. 
in -irs tins c la a pentmtatiou for a: »ee Guwniiu, jHujiicn. 
j> H 4ai" The date epochs to bo ghf«n in two fonnsp by word* 
as well ns figures* for greater precision* Careqne&tly* as the 
won Is must coni fed the figure^ an additional unit-mark to 
bo supplied, Thh numeral sigai liens used also mark the 
dates of die autonomous coitus of Skhm, Ptobnunis, rind Muni 
think, and have Wen, hithertOf found only on coma, with cm or 
two feXtiapttoiu.* Thu era dated frntn on these coma i* B. C* 
111, See Jfoniiw, pp. 88 ft, 284. 

* In the thil tine of Inter. Cil L some ntBHrfmb may he plainly warn, 
the expr.^ioo .n3*is, e®d Mwtd by . * - *V- VitH b lb© inacfiplNiu be¬ 
fore u&. ttacniiii.’hu left thl« p*s»tfo xmeiplain©ij: «v Jfrnww. p- 125.— 
J. ft. 
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LifteL Tn the month Bol. in litu vfjit fimnwn T U, departed (ho 
king* king Edimiiijlycd, Icing of the Sidoninns, 

“ *i-ia of king Takilili, king of tBe Sidonians. Speak? long E*b- 
nrnalywi. king of thfl ^idouinns. saying; 1 have been earned 
wnjt 

H a. I have to s^pUomd lip (by Shed) width my eomt^ there 
is in -r'lid of burthens within my vestibule ; and 1 mn repos¬ 
ing in my endonure and m my sepukhre T 
kA 4 B in a place which I Lluvb built. My imprecatory prohibition 
in conjunct Eon with oil the kingdoms (ia na follows) : And 
let no man open raj place of repose, 
u 5. nor scrutinize, within my place ••t’ Bleeps how it ig with men 
within the place of sJof!p T nor take away die enclosure of mj 
place of repose nor remora 

a 6. the inner port of my place of repo?*, If thou ettierost my 
place of repose, although a man who judgest like El + mayest 
thou Juror a judgment by id) tlio kingdom*, 

* 7p And aa for - very man who shall open the out ran ev of my 
place of repose, would that ho who shall take away 1he en¬ 
closure of mj place of repow., would that be who sludJ 
remove the inner part of my place of reposo,— 
u fh let there not be prepared for my one whomsoever ft ptoeo of 
mpooe in the society of the Kephaim, and let him not be 
bailed h a soputdire, nor let there be prepared a ion for any 
am whomsoever, ami let it be ill with him below* 

" 9, Let who&oov^ ia refractory have a judgment by the holy 
god* in cobjtitiistion with dm kingdom, tlikmgh the head-role 
of the fioti of the king of the 5i Janinna Over the kingdom*. 
fcl ID. Would tluit that mad who *bsdt upea the entrance of my 
pku£ of icpouv^ would that ho who ihall taka nwuy my on* 
dosure p — 

u 11. I pray that be may have experience of thb living. Would 
that the man who kill*,.—let there nut Im* prepared for any 
one whomsoever a field of sweet p-ace 
M 1% in the midst of the high-places of (he Light, among tin*** 
living under the sun, nfter the manner in which 1 am resting. 
I have been carried away. 1 have been swallowed up (by 
Slicol) within ray coyert; 

** 13. there Is an end of burthens with in my vestibule* Ai for me, 
me Eihmimlyedj king of the Sidonmna, son of 
a 14. king Tabnlth, king of ihc Sidonmn*, grandson of king Esh- 
tnutflyed, king of tbe Stdotu&na, and my mother Auiashtorcth, 
vat* t,. 30 


£[ c ,cl acau nl o*q uua aap c«ct cy n c(c )«acli ccci*. =1 gq 


* 
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COPY OF AN" INSCRIPTION 
in PHCENECIAN CHARACTERS on a SARCOPHAGUS 

'disinterred wit Am a mite of the City of StDON, on the 19* fJanuary. iSJJ. 

madehy 9r. C.V.A ran fyyck. 


et/l 


UX £ 


111 


t 1 r - • 

■j-i^^wyhow'ty^/i j /tjU CCyyO^ tcLtj yj,^ l^yuLij^ ^3 1 

y O/rJ bfcy'rtj!' JJX ljl'h '^f/rf)l<'6(iutTil~ll(Lj ytyyij^ y tu ^ y ^ 3^3 •* 

yw/.y ’yLjj'jlj^y^kCfjlj ^^<j-r/y yjyLoisjj^yy ^ - 

rqjL^iyoaAv&ykat^yjJ* » 

• 1 * 7 ^ y 3 /^« 1 i 3 M 

! & k US srSiu fry %V^ju/ytLo^yt> JsrSt^ & if t''yy^' T J £"^1^1' r 

* * ttpg>t*t***lf *nln*Ji 

jj yj °y ij l\j‘fyoLj\j^'& tj ^ / Ij&^yLi&'ljyy^'rry^Ccyy'Ticfin 

^ yj> usoyyavy nc uj jL\j >* 

/y/y 7 Z y^olj \f2nCrjl y/'j/'jt y^ ^ c f\l' c \h°h 3 )i 15 
ij ^ y^i^y ‘"'^y 1 °lf'jf' 

^^ fj LjijJ ^ ^ ^ LLa^jous 17 

ly y7 yjlj^^L^/rtCjO'jLo^ yu^<j fiuso/ytjy^Cjyi^oj Ljy y*j y lj L&l, is 

^%^j/ L T*hvhy L ft "3 "-3"^ 13 f 11/ V") ^;^73 ^ v 

j^La^^rriLti'yj^ fclj yjjL yy^j^v*/y^ 7^°^ y fjlX^fj f < ] J ^) / j/ i 

yLoLyocy^ y5\/yi 

I ^ &MV //; Jf // ^ *W/ A» w <*to*dltf, pr*leUy6r*M**yr»m Mrpiek*** of a werkma* <» dt$t*«<j 


rtdj 


’/t/$ 
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Several American scholars linvc interested themselves in llie read- 
ing of this iit^riptiuii, and liiftt com mu ideated on lie subject with 
the writer. Tiie^e aro Praf + J. \V* Gibbs of Yale College, FfcoE. 
W. O. Green of Nassau Hall, Re?. Dr. i, Mcirdm/k of Now Ssnb, 
Rer. Dr. \\\ Jr tiki of Bolton, Mr, W, W\ Turner of WmsluikgtJjih 
Mr* W* A. MiElor of Affcmy* mod Her. Dr. C. F. Urus6 of New i nrk. 
In k understood, ab*i, that Rov k AV. A. Thomson, nn.l Rot. Dr* JL 
Smith, well-known AiaioriciLin mi^limari^ in Syria, and accomplished 
scholar^ have succeeded in reading the greater part of ibu loicrip- 
tiotu From these gentlemen, however, no communication relative: 
to the partioukiB of their interpretation h knowti to haws htm w- 
edvod, sis yet, in this country* Hero it is proper to obvttlv that 
portions of the iracripLiun, of considerable length* present little or 
so difficulty to omo at all acquainted with the Hebrew* while other 
portioEti are quite difficult to bo interpreted. It must also be re- 
m&rkftd, that tlie similarity of some of tho Phoenician letters to ono 
another (particularly of i and u, which differ only an to the length 
of their Towor liusb ; mid uf d and r, wliicli differ only in the direc¬ 
tion in w hich they indine, while the h differs from either d or r 
only in it* lower limb being curved; and the U and t, some forma of 
which nlrw> differ only in thy direction m which they incline} give* 
room to suppose that the caprist may not in all eases hove di-tin- 
puhhcd ilio letter? which make the correct feuding ■ and them 
w aooio reason to belief that the stone-cutler may have made 
rtecasional mistakes in the original lettering. The oWure pae>Hgi > s l 
therefore* allow of sums- Latilud^ of interpretation. The folio wing 
(rcmsktiun lma been made by the writer in ctmaultatiun wills IW 
frs^ir Gibbs, and with the val Liable tssisbi&ce of his suggestions and 
criticism*. li Is presented with dillidence, yet not without hope of 
ini contributing to ihaduenlatiort of rise monument. In the Hebrew 
transcript, some letters which nre supposed to be superfluous in the 
origin*!, the ? tone-cut ter, or the oopybt having carelessly inscribed 
the stfEne letter twice, arc enclosed in mxmfhmm. A diameter 
which it JW^rn-S accessary to supply in the tins! line, is distinguished 
by brackets. 


hie;" but refers to a rG-wmrnjnation of Ihu original lv Uvt. Mr. Thomson, 
nftvf it was fint copied, whteb led lam to “comsl a few letted ami mhi 
>*r. Themm hikiE * ««ru tils ctopj to Chcraher Dtmwn. whu lm pl»ttd H 
ifl Itra hbnJg of tVof | jitter rich (Dk [erid], who will puhtinh it," Bat whether 
cither of the copies sent ta this counlry iHuhr&Dea them correctiens id not 

JttUWXl* 
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limn thirty fe*t square by fifteen in height* lie ornamentd work of 
which was of Uni highest Imi&hJ’* 

long after ibis dfiqoycrY, the writer received from Dr, H. A, 
DiiFo^ip gf die Syrian Mission of the Amrnitrtri Board, n inanu- 
script cop)' of ihs ittKnptkijL, Another copy wa> sent to the Albany 
Institute, and was very promptly lithographed under tho auspices of 
that sj^odatkiiiH A copy of this liikoLf rstpK epgraved oa wood, was 
published iu the ETWifrJ AVafcj Mawrine for April l&lh. Il k under- 
Mood to Ltfve been l>r. 0, V, A. Yon Dyd^ ft miaaionaiy of the 
American Board in Spilt, who made lbs copy from (he original 
TLe plate attached to dm paper is the Albany lithograph fqoptfa of 
which were obtained through iLfi kind asaistimee of Mr, IL A. Homes 
<af the Suita library nt Albany), with 4 otne numbers ftdd<?d over s.vr- 
Uiin letters, referring Lo t ho following variiitioua found in the copy 
received from Dr. Deforest :f 


L it IL i*. 

1 * >- \ 

1 J7, 



ai_ 


4 


* Here Li ftiuoa lo belie ™ ituil furLtit-r excavation!* uu Fhuttiiriiin bml£ 
TfuiJii Jta.il td utlief impurtutE duKovcrka like this. A correspondent xap: 
"Ciuifml liiQ Sodrtjf imlifiH Bome of jour wealthy and gwiBrmis EwUnkinis Lu 
giTE the aid of thrir long pnreei So tarns American bvivi fox pipJorinf the 
atsR Of Biadent Tyre, Sitkin, Oilinm, ott Thtm bs every nawm So bent?? a 
that cudi r^ajcbv* dow undertaken would meet with the richest rvwjtni" 
t A letter fj™ Dr. Scntk of Bciritt to Dr H Tb»b3nwn. <lated M&v 16, I8E&, 
earl that the itscripikm ttiLl muaiewd " CQTfltHl ktbe earth and bacces&L 
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an 4rer*ge forty-sit Tetters, and the wMo in perfert pmemrtion. 
No Ehonddfifi monument which can compare with it in length aftd 
condition,, has ever boftWe been diptfv-griflL It i* nho onw|iiu ns 
|puib its locality, having been found at Sidon f in the wry hefil't c«f 
jimifnl. Phcentdk Nor b its intrude mt-awt out of keeping with 
tlsiy^c £iii.-jiL:d cLrouxii^iftijCGs which give it a peculiar vjdue, This 
ilw flt-eTV weu made on the Itlth of January lnst| in the course of 
excavations undertaken: with n view to ftndinff tnawm. For wad* 
thne it scema, theits ftn* been a vague tradition eiirren t nt Stdou, 
that treasure might be found by digging in the old grave-yards of 
the dtj; n tradition verified in iS53-54 by the disco very of throe 
copper*pot** each containing right hundred piecw cf ghW of the 
coinage of Philip and Alexander of Maoedon. Some of these geld- 

g 'ciM^ have been sent in this country, and two of them are in the 

abinet of the Orknuil Society. The search for mnlil bang pr.t'ti- 

U;d with retiewcd ardor, this inscription was disinterred. The fol¬ 
lowing account of the ewemnstances is extracted from a letter to the 
editor of the Jtmmat of Cwfflmmf, dated BeirCit, Feb. 11, 1H55, 

iliu 10di of January last, some men worn digging for mom 
hid treasure in an ardent cmeleiy on tlt-e plain of Sidoti, called 
J/^AjWoI fuWooi^ when* at die depth of about twelve feet below 
tlie surfaec^ and tn.-.-u- die wjJSs of ancient edifice, they uncovi nxl 
a sarcophagus* upon the lid of which there is n long 1'hrtmeiaii 
inscription. The lid is of a bWblswk marbK iuteiasdy hard 
and inking » wry fine polish* The lid » about eight feet long by 
four feet wide* The upper end is wrought Into the figure of :i 
female [*] head and shoulders of nltowl a giant size. The ffeatnm 
an? Egyptian, with large, full, olmind'^liapod nyw* the nose intoned 
afcd bps nmiarkabiy tF iihh, and somewhat after the negra-maukL 
Tim whole wuntenjinctj is smiling, igmcftKo And e apro - i TB beyond 
any thing 1 have ntvt swn in iloj dndntcrred monuments of Egypt 
or Ntneveln The bend-dress Humbles that which appears in Egv]> 
tinn figures, while on each fbooklsr there k the head of some bird— 
a doid or pigeon—and the bosom is cover*d by what appcArt to he 
:i sort of capo, with ft deep fringe, us of loco- 5>n the lid, below the 
figu^-heach is the inscription, consisting of twenty4wo lincsj closely 
written. 


** In the meantime a controversy hrts arken in regard to the own- 
endup of Eli a discovered monument, between the Bngfcli and French 
consuls in this place- * # + , „ The Turkish governor of SuJoil, in 
tills Mate of the tun* ter, bus closed un eJjc ground md protected ii 
by a gnjud of soldiere while tho ^uation is before the courts Mr. 
Thompson inform* mo that in the proc**a of the diggings the mew 
opened largo aad elegant room* cut out of the solid rock, one of 
which he md entered and oJutmlnod t md which could be hurdly Ics 
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I'lrH; two in Oxford complete or veij nearly so; find three in 
London, one of thorn incomplete. The number of inumi^rip^ relied 
upon for eadl tartion of tbe text, from six to eighi., iu 
seven, Hi h ii nil the manuseript-niateriij b^wa to eik in the 
Euiopmp lilrmrtgjfi, and ia wgwded n* forming nsuiEraont foundation 
for n flalisktory text, considering the well known mi mi to agreement 
of ihtr Ygdic MSS. The aid of other rriniuiicripte would hardly bo 
of much value, uul««* they should be of another school, aud present 
a ^nsibly diftereu i text; nnJ of the ts^noe of such oven in In din 
there is tL’r yet no Qiidnnttt. For these statements respeotitig the 
manuscript authority for a text of the Atharvu* we ars indebted to n 
private coin mnrrii^tiou from Mr* Whitney. 

TLose-nvisd fWieultifi will embrace an introduction to the A tharra, 
a commentary on tin* text, coin idling of critical and explanatory 
notes with r/LtuE ions from the or analyzed text, of tin* 

VI'd 1-4 from the j^dh;tfM$ur 4 or grammatical explanations, belonging 
to it T from h* &nnkramant r or catalogue of authors subject* and 
metres and from it- ta fra, or ritual, togetlnu- with a ecmcordimeb of 
the AHiarva with the other GoQeatibfia of Yedie hjnm 

A brief notice of this very important publication must suffice for 
thu present Even in its incomplete atato, jt will |m appreciated by 
all who apply ihemeeh^ to the study of Yedlc literature, as well m 
confer Kmur u|*>h iU 5 editors, and u^ion the entoiprbting publbheii* 
Muy it nhu be happily completed * 

£I a St *+ 


YL Pn (xyrtciAS haoBxm&x of Smos. 

Tire gTvnf work of fte^nius on the existing monuments of PIleu- 
itici&n writing j.nd kn^Mge, published in 1*37. embraces eighty- 
one in*eriptions F of Tftnnini length*, exclusive of legends on coins. 
Shu * licit time, umtiy ni'-Ti- Iiutc been brought to light. According 
to a fate writer,* there bud been discovered, in 18&2 t thirty-five in- 
ycriptmn* not known to t^isenlui The moat important of all tlif^e, 
undoubtedly, i* the monument of Harseilka, discovered in ifcH 5 T 
which gives U 3 what may be celled the tacriticiral code in force til a 
temple of Baa] in that city. Hut thU \s m much mutilated, For pnr- 
tioulMS in regard to manv of the&e T the Etude DemwLi£r r tft la Ztmgu# 
Phrn* ti tit hi L*.u\t}ut L\k*jqut, PiiHn, 1 W|7, by M'*ns. A. C. 
may lie oonfsulted* 1 h pn■ ■ i n year liiw rn Sded ti> tlse xmmli ■ ■ r emoth er 
vary valuable infimptSon, in twenty-two lines, each line containing vn 

* F. Jfocfer in *. voliuue Ijf the ?fries mihlished ni Pari* under ths title af 
" L'Caivisraf is we we in£cmiv J by Mr, Abbot of the Boston Aiheuj- mu. 
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3. Hath and £dithit &/ die AtfarES’TrtTa. 

Yed& Sardl(u JizrQMsytfrWn prm It, Moth and fh 
Mhitnty. Knto Abtk Berlin t Forth Dinomkr'ii Vidigabodilaad- 
lung: 1055, pp. »0O* gr. five. 

Wp wsdoomo this edition cif the so-cnllcd Fourth Veda with 
peculiar pbftfflfffe Koch of tht other Vedas bad already found it? 
flditnr t and waft being drawn upon for illustrations of Indian nn- 
tiacuty, far tii advance of wlml could 1 m> derived from the Sfinslnt 
liiemturci of the qiic age. Bui the Athartm remain in) unappropri- 
xl&l' and ita Content* were afmal whoUr unknown to the learned 
world, until our ctiuntmnftiL IWsrar WMtnujj at the ntggffition of 
Professor Both of Tubingen, who*e lecture* he hn.rl been mu-tiding 
undertook, in conjunction with Min, to edit it. The i.urpr share of 
the work done haa llius fur fallen to Mr Whitney ; so tost thi* eJi- 
tion of the AthnnrA, though enrkhod by tho learning of one of the 
Brut SnukiitiitK of G^m&nv, inijr fee regarded ha Ln a gR-at impure 
the fruit of Am*ric:m fc&olfljship. N «r deed we refrain from cs- 
pro^rtigp in this connection, tha Lope that, when tins work w «nn- 
pleted/ihe national By of one to whom it will certainly owe ft large 
part of its merit, may bo distinctly rwogdied even on the title-page. 
Edition^ of Sjsrutkrit'works by American BdiolaPi are not an yyi *J 
nnmrrotw that our eon n.try can afford. Ua any credit in tbit re¬ 
spect which mny properly fall to li¬ 
lt is umicoi«uy to repeat what U stated by Mr. Whitney liiita-s-lf a 
in previous Numbers of ih ifl Journal, respecting the intern si dumcr 
tor mid the ftg* of thin Veda, and iu relatloni to the other collection* 
of the name name.* The volume before ua embrace the whole of 
the Atharva-leit* with the exception of the twentieth bock, which, 
being made up dri«% of os tracts from the Hit,, h regarded an an 
npptmdngc H and not as originally a part of it, Whatever 1- jwulmr 
in that book, howler, wifl bo include] its the Mond fasciculus of 
this edition. The nindeeoQi book, also, h considered to he -■ r‘ Inter 
date than the previous eighteen, and fcns caused much lalior to she 
editom, on account of the corrupt state of the tmt found m all the 
manuscripts. The reading of the manuacripts in till hiiportAnt places 
in this b&bk where (Xtfrtcamis have been niis given in the ninr- 
gin, in order to facilitate a judgment upon the 1 oEieudflthiiis udeptod. 
UBeasfcmftl ennmdJitions of the inanu^ripE-reuding^ fa other portions 
of the Ecit, Art left, aft we leant from Mr. Whitney, to Ins 
oat in tho note^. The number of Tnat]i|i<iripts ccludiyl for tlLa^ 
tios^ tjiiluif for tins whole tciL, or for portion^ olK ^ >|Lt»tu con&idf r- 
nblc: namely, seven in Ikrlin, all moampktoi one m Fum, com* 

* Sr^ JbvriL Am. Or . roL uL P- ME, ft, it, p 2^1, ffi 
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1ms hliown, in hi* K Easy Lap in Climes^ dint many of the com- 
jrtrtmd primitives agror-ln their construction with the jifaietTc tW 
fjrv : and whoever will read hk fllnstmtionB and hw di&MLrtflitoii on 
iTll- tfkictnft of the Chinee Inngiiogo in the ^ ^IidVIln Kbgdoifi T H 
voL i p r.luip, 19, will probably i*h kcr wttwfied with Dr Williama*# 
ejpodttoii thou with tint of Use so called “Bfedwiw fn Chinese* 11 * 
Mr. Andrrur^ after giving 1 his views of tho iBodatif juialydbg one him- 
dred and forly-ruie diaraclens eonuiiiing as be thmlra, the emblem 
of ii tfw, iaji: w If Lli& solution* whkh f have oiDnkl prove in any 
good degrees&tisbictorf to the learned, theft I have to state that I 
situ oorfsin I should bo - able to give an equally fifttisfacUHT account 
of niti-i the remaining emblems of the Ijin^tiagCp throughout their 
cum|N>-jtion in the ckmentary characters” We would &ay that ninny 
of 3ns hsulIv^ps are very oioatiillfictoiyp whpe some of tliem arc o\- 
Irenidy fanciful aad absurd; e. g-,. the diameters which he haa num- 
]* T ^| iio. Ill, lit. And others where die same element occurs. 
What he «dl* ft Mraodqwlr, if ejuimined iti ancient Chinese dictkiia- 
riespk found to he a fed pktmfc of a !M so plain that a child 
would reivguisifl in The eighth . hamitcr in h« Yi>i is alsd easily ox- 
plained by Wcre-nec to Ancient dictionaries, where the horizontal tine 
ta replaced by throe mouLh'u which the l^s^grapher s^y* ftro the 
Tont* (ftMnlctiby which ch. tree take* ita nnuriahnicnt)- TUeae facts* 
no obvious on inajN^ctioa of ftnoient Chinese dictionaries, would have 
br-cn far more to the author's purple tluiu the analyses he has given. 
The nnnlyvii which the author has given of many odior character* m 
v^rv iinsatisfactonr, while their true analysis is not a* obvious, The 
sy temof^niMc juuilysu of Chine** characters might undoul-t- 
L-dlv be pn*wcu(ed to much advantage in the s?udy of Chinese, nnd 
vet flit- W»k IxJbro us s!)i)ws tint the author hot) m»do little if any 
:u)viifi' 0 upon tlio previous Inl^irs of" ethers in tlia -June 'Itpartnicnt, 
null !it< Look It tiy no itwinu worthy of the tide which ho gsvss to 
it, of “Hipovtuies in Cliinew-” mllTL 


* Aeterfinij to die analjitis of OWnew chanxton adoirttHl by Chincie ffj" 
blwpiU, as fiiubitH hj t)r. W6SMH in iba “ HiOdto Kin*3<rt»T toU clu.fl,10, 
there Mr Ot>a character- oriiTcuUv pictorial in their oi%id ; (4t) n>Hipo"-‘l « 
two Ilf mure pfctorfftl -ymU.il With a^iSc*tiow*™cd fl?IP «' c 

of tin. ekOMOtory -ymU.b,; nr, in which iho ita aJndkntr.J to the 
po.ilioo of IrtOtU of eoiiiUmtrort of the olomefttMT fjnibnU; Sf! with «*uU»- 
Sem, demv4 W inerting or etogmg the oHliinnl pontiwof thi. f.leni-ntoiy 
rnilbol- ; 6V6 with toiitupbuficul wennragii. M when ft pu.lurc or the he*rt u 
-, J f or th L . mtod- an'] Siamdmflietor- fnmi«i on Iho pfLOMtur nystciu, i .*.. 

WOOufi two toon ihnpU chftrtrtop, uiiftg onoto«t4y to e ™*i toulid, 
nL dw Other toOtovev m f ie* the OTtgltod uUft cx* 

presw-ij hj that part uf the tiuuurtef wheo usctl ftiotw. 


VOX- V. 
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Hi* typographical elocution of tko work is far superior to that of 
any similar work with which w* are Acquainted, wnd wa LtoI it will 
wiilt sorb att exteuflrrB sal+i to rermmWrUU thu author and the 
enterprising publisher*, and eoeounige ibo author, or other Chin**# 
sdinbza. to prepare other popular works <m the Chtaou langiingt, 
s&d thus fadbiatu IntcrooniM with our oriental neigh horn, feb in 
their own c<?untJy t ^d on otlir we**™ chores. 

Jtimvtria in CRium* By Steiues P* Avuhews. PuMUhvd by 
Cbftrkft B. S r.rton, Kew York, l Sa4. 

TntF author ban advanced no tbmy* or prindple, m regard to tbo 
structure of Chinese dsarnetors, which has not been well know n, and 
Bcknowkd^d + by the crest majority of Koropemi and American 
sinologue*, for at hast thirty years* 

It La* long-been well known that the amplest Chimso oharaetes 
are of hieroglyphic origin# and that many ri f the conqiound ftUiuttti- 
hem have been formal by tbu union of’ two or more hierogiyphte 
symbols, the coruponivd efinmcU'r deriving im meaning in part fmtii 
v4ch of the huito^yphic symbols '.f whieli it is composed, Chl- 
n,^ philologist* who wrote'two thousand yegaiAga tell ns that other 
character* are formed of two dement^ one of which, dropping [u 
own signification, acts as a phonetic, to giro tfftmd u> tin; new nhst- 
arter, while tin; other hieroglyphic ohiiiieiit drop its hOtmiLor nnrne, 
iind gives merely its stgriifeiiicm, iti whole, or in purl, to the new 
dhafttcigr* Jh» Is what is culled the phonetic syitem. Mr, t‘alleiy 
ha- endeavored to (show that most, if nut nlS + compound ehametoi, 
have been funnel on this phonetic plan* while Mr, l*ny bn* ndv&rjced 
tha opinion, that evan in tliosa ebureetore generalSy supposed to have 
been formed on the phonetic plan, the phonetic or primitive give* \ 
shftdti of iu own meaning to tin* complex chum: ter of which it 
fornix a part 

Tin* only shade of novelty in Mr, Andrews proposition, is the- 
opinion that nJJ the phonetics, or primitives, as they me frequently 
called, of which there are about fifteen hundred in common two, 
many of which are tbemwlvi* compound chanetcra, dmvo their 
own rtigniflcjLtioQ, when used as independent characters, from the rig- 
nilkatioQ or position of nil the ekmenkiy »yml»oU of which they 
are ; or, in other words, that ihe phonetic principle has 

had no influence in the eowrtniettnn of compound characters wbkh 
are themselves afterward# cemibmud with radicals, or elsmentaty sym¬ 
bols* to form still more complex ckaraftm, Hi fare* scholars gen¬ 
erally allow that tbo primripta of combined symbolism Applied to 
manv of the compound phonetics, or primitive and to very many 
comhinMloEts of radicals with primitives. Dr William* of Canton 
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Of Dn Morrison** Chinese (Situnnmr Bmnsii alw my*: 4 Or, 
MijirWro bn* nought to gfte Clrinesu i^nival^nt* for tlio auxiliary 
form* to which bo IituI htm a^tistomod id Iiia mother tongm Eft 
haa tttUttkted mglidaiiM, and plirsi^ eomjio^d of the auxiliary 
verb*, toAtfvw t fo fo dd, fltn, Ac., with t*Sl their ^mfcinjitior^ ruaodk 
and tenses, T , * he hue given jw ptiorn-pluti^ su n] 1 ibrtns m will 
r^Mom or never be found in [Chine*?] l»oot* T n Somewhat si 01 liar 
criticisms might applied t<? this work of Or. Hernia:, ll*- has 
tJtkniL the verb /o Aar* m a model for verba, giviw? a irro-u variety of 
English forms iveUi a Obmw< trandutioa; as / Aojw p / fiat( t / flail 
hcrtr: tit me hare ; 1 have nof, / bui not, 1 that! no/ kart; / knJ 
no brtml ; / kart- no bread; I fhntl Aon- no bread ; hiit* ff Wr / 
not f hm( 1 not / shall / not have / with other variation;* of number, 
person, ifei% varying also the object* after fho verb, d?r%, <fcc, Tltu 

Chines diameter used n* n translation "f /o/jn^ signifies primarily, 
/Am* h k and the form / Am* mouths literally,. there h to m<% A.v 
A Chinese word of _*uoh pfimltivo *%nrfi^ittun, whencfifried through 
all the Engibnb forms of the verb to hair, appears in many ai 1 u nt io ua 
tmcouth And Inakgant hi Chinas 

Some of the phrase arc not idiomntlr Chinese, while others are 
MwhaAVMpafd l;*e seldom or never hoard in convercrithm, or found 
in Chinese books 

In the Author's list of fractions ho has given (lie onllmi]* third Y 
/oUftKlftkn <tc^ insuatl of H,..i.' rAiH 1 , onefotirthj one fifth, <fri\ 

Xhn lift of notion adjective*. piwuoiin^ verbs. and advert* given 
In [in- ] V^lt^- sdre Exercises ar" g> ujo rally conm„ b^nng been eol- 
kcted from the author* quo&ft in the preface of the wort. Theca 
are, howuver, ^jine errura which appear to be typogmphbfidl, nnd 
ghoidj bo corrected m a tab!* of am\Uu 

Wo liavu tlai^ Ir.H-ly nobc^ri Hliat we consider imperfection* in 
thh- work, yet no omi bur n student of Chmcsa eau appreclalo tho 
difficulties fiujounteml in oomplliu^ auvh n work, 1 'hu amibur lu^ 
ovinoedgTeat \>x. h-ji. c and sikill jll compiUng and canrlrag hi^ work 
through iho prt^ ? ami Iuli tmoc^’nled well a- ^ould have Ikvul 
ftipectod in a kngunge so ditlkutl m tho CHitlte^ with nt> tuativo 
buidior at I rami to aid, Ifim* The general ptnn of die Progress kv« 
Eienhse* m good ; md Jor tliiL tc wlmm the I wok 

was writ[ei] + it will answer a go od purpose. Indeed, it is almost [La 
only book in the market for the u^ m ttlvJu For thorough studi-nt.* 
of tba Chinise language, other anil fcijwusire Uw^ks are dedrablc t 
but for iIsum! who merely wkh a moderate nradical knowiedgo of 
Chimaw, the work of Dr + Uemisst r* at once Jioap and available. A 
good iulci to the work would add greatly to its value for practical 
purposes. 
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iha bo mid of an I-InglLsh letter hns no equivalent m Chiiu«s T it should 
bo rcpTwn^d kf a diameter of umu' what nimiki s^und, and for u 
dinemkvd mm-L Lave aLUmLed (he ninth imliad, which signifies irrffn* 
and which k commonly used m |1ms frrnuLiioii of vulgar dmimler* 
Imvtng suund* ditfereul from the mm da attached by chttfiieid uangu 
to tlju character without this addition. 

Jn I ho portion of the work whisti tho Author calk the Spelling 
Book, Jn pursue no uniform plan in tpeliixig Englhh worda will hi* 
Siniia^Eogikh alphabet la the following muunpleawe have merely 
put in place of the Chinese olmnmetera llio English letter* for whit'll the 
uuilior tuu given them as i^pre^iittativc^ Ijeaf is &pelt l-frf; load 
(metal), l-e-d; iMippc-r. kn*p-w ; bm^. b^an ; pebble*, p-e-bd-s ; 
rted, n-lroli quartz, q-a-M-z; mine, ni4-n: Lino, l-i-m; mirblo, 
iW^N | wlule the ImnJ r b retained m iw, fuW>, and «uir* 

One b spelt o-jmi; two, i-ti; tlim^ t-r^*; (he, Pi 4 ; although ilio 
author has a Chinese diameter for r which lie lin# tu**d in the word* 
jifrm atid rterm, But in jriVH ail liie Liter* are given, while rfm*m 
ia Btielt v-u, 1 Lkirh-en Ls hpuk E-i-M^u ; white Uiirtjr k spt'll 
with u.kJ its h ttere; niid tfunumwl k i-oe-e-n-d, Thm it is evident 
that the author e either firllows the Ku^linli Orlh0grnfrin> our tbu 
natural sound* of the word*, nor imy ulhur ^\>toiu tiuiiH&teul w ith 
itself. No guide k jriretti 4 o show the Chinese trader how tliu words, 
*pdt with iliiii alphabet, no- to I**- divided into syllables; no mark* 
sire givuo to *1 luw ^hieh part of n word k nceeuiod; nor hits tho 
Chinese reader any mraitt ed detpuinbg w hether a eoneaicnalkxi 
of these new alpbnbetic characters is to W tnken m a single word, 
or several words. Thu mmapomlhig Chinese diameters, which give 
the taeAuing; are not, in this r^qx^u a eumsL't guide. 

For practical purposes* this. Chinese alphssU-t alid the apellilig;-book 
lire ulnn^t tQtlrrfy uadt^- A revhinu ihnt §Jm>u]J inkrtt to 

the purpose uf tciLditiig fhoCbbi^t the u-«- of the KngJkh alpliiibet, 
mnJ tho pmrtic^l method of spelling words, would be nearly etpiiA- 
3i-nt hi a MHrbfitru^ims dr Hflfu 

4i It, idur views of the rnign^sivc Exorciaes for loarning diiiiesu 
that lie best expressed by first i"|Uoting the crHiekltit mmfr by 
nuLHiii in 1R22 U|«5n the gnnnumr* of uhe OliincH lADguAge w siiti-n 
by mlssronnriefl before hh liinn.% Ho Kits tlmt tin; Uomhih ruisaiuu- 
aiies, iu their gnonmaii of the i'Fiinese, had endenvored to give a 
litem! remh-riug into QdoW of nil dm vJiadi^ of meaning i f(rr>^.4l 
by the t a nr , li h inilix-tioiis of notaift, tuid nus d* ruid fanaen of verbs, 
gtvi'u in kit in grammar*. lli« nhnurdliy of thh pmeoidiiag, he 
kava, lumt bo evidetd to nry one who carefully ootisidm the imtnru 
of a languAge wlndi ndiui^ of no infieetlons of amtd^nrwl in which 
the verb* liiiv-- nu forniii ^piunlcui m many of the mood* wd tens-s 
Ar., fuimd in Ijitin wrl/^ 
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Tims She Chinosc render would pronounce the nniue of each letter 
in the word* in moc&mto * instead of pronouncing the word itself, 
Whm l* n difficulty experienced by ever}' on* who attempts to ttwo- 
■ent. the bounds uf propw name* by Chinese chamctcre. Where 
combinations of consonants and Towels eut? used to form syllables 
unknown to tia« Chinese, they make jw ninny syllabi** in the pro- 
nundation ns there are ehamrters used to spell the word. In the 
Treaty between tlie United Sunt* and Chin*, made by the Embassy 
to which Dr, Jlomkr was attach*, the word Prm$ent, when pro¬ 
nounced by the Chinese according to the Bounds of the character* 
uwd tn the trrcLiy T is Pi-Ii-d-tMtn-itk 

Uiid the author nmdyi/d the sotmU of a few common Cbinrctt 
woftK showing to the Chinese readers of \m book, first, speciim™ of 
diiLrai ii Jr: of which the pronunciation h a dibgi^ voydiQLmd ; theti T 
word* with two vowels combined; then, wornis formed of a cnn>o- 
Hunt followed by * single vowel; then, a consonant with two vow¬ 
els ; then, more complex combinations in Chinese words ; then, how 
ill-.: Chtaw themselves combine their tuiiml consonanta, for which 
tiny have njire.Mihtativ** m the * foreign dividers uf sound” (ns they 
are called), which are found in nctive work*, he might have ena¬ 
bled Lis Chinee# readers lo undent! and liie nature and use of alphn- 
t« tin vliaracim After this, by an ca*y syothetai, lie could hare 
iihowci that the Engl Lib knguigfl bn* the tame elementary wounds, 
Cfitabimii somewhat differently from what are found in Chinese 
words: md by proofing from simple* to mop* complex combin*- 
lii-ns, he could have lovl on the Chinee scholars to pronounce* Eng- 
t»h WiQfd*, showing, of course, how words are cofopoid of one t 
two, or more syllabic J iib <^ursu would him required a di&UTtn 
lion in thy Cb inuse language itself na an inlioductum to n Sinico- 
IhigEkh nlphnliCL In iho construction of such au alphabet rhi 
choifltm aliouUI bu selected of which the common taw- in Cliim-ea 
pronouncing dictionaries* jm nspitsk.iitat^es. of initial coupon ants, h:u. 
already partially established their me as oowona^t-ktterf. The ehnr- 
acleo to reprint rtowri-sonods in *ach un alphabet, should tha ha 
those repntffiitmixrei of final scons* U used in Chinese pronouncing di^ 
tionariw, where ibty will answer tiro purpfwe: and where others are 
required* thyy should, if possibly by those character* of which the 
pronunciation* in the court-dialH^ ansfct of a single vowel-sound * 
or if the chumyitrr ts pronounced with the? union of "two or three ele¬ 
mentary sonoiis, the description of It* alphabetic to should point* 
out whether the fin% aetotwb or thiol elementary sound, of which 
its common pronunciation consist is to bo cm ployed when it h used 
as au alaihabetic aytrtlkil, A character should l?o selected to repre¬ 
sent each voweDwiuiiA thus giving sometuilQS aeveml characters as 
tl]® equivalent of a single letter in thy English alphabet. Whem 
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themselves wiU often add a supernumerary won I or *y liable witli 
the rising inflection at- th& chfec* of a quciOkuv when the 

properly ends with tooite toot). Yet hundiada of jwr*otih 
who spirit English or Chinese well, uuty have no dear idea of Lhu 
in§ection» of tbft Toieo a* ilefttribcd by elocutionbu* if three vari* 
oiu- modification# of the voice are esaemini part* of Chinese wards, 
it may \* adaed i how &re the v&iiou* p&#ion^ mid rroatMoa of die 
speaker indicated i We reply r by aJownea or rapidity of iitb?nmEv t 
high or hw pitch of voke T soft tod plaintive or kind and gruff enan- 
ciation, and % appropriate lories on filial particles destitute of mean- 
inf. Such uLt*, pj^dyn* and emotion* as require peculiar modify 
ration* of voice U* give them their proper expression, are repregefitoil 
by words to which are egwtiiiUy and ccnutsutlj attacked ihvm 
modifications of tho voice. With thc-v romlrb we are 
prepared to any timt nn early tod careful study of Chinugc tw, k 
of great importance to every otic who would - acquire a practical 
ncqttJlLqttoL C with the Chinese spoken language. 

^d. In order U< enable Chutes to learn Engliidi, tbe author hut 
s 4 «±od characters which lie ihiuk* may W u^-d n* to alphabet, to 
Ubn-traie the *0110.1* ami of the English alphabet, and has given 
numerous ***amph* of filling English word* with tiiw Sifticc^Eiig* 
l£-h alphabet. We are sor ry »o find that many iitdbtaMtie de- 
mojjOi of such an alphabet are wanting in ihsi system off the author, 
if indeed il may tat culled u avsuhu The autlmr hut given for cadi 
of uur fgrweMdtteK a Chinese- character having & sound like one, 
only, of the vowel^outkli represented by that letter, while for the 
Ollier vfjwel-»oimils be bos given no rvpiwftUlH+i in bk alphabet. 
For each of our he Lis given a Chine*** dusrauUn, 

the prooundaiion of which begins witli the exttoohant msund (or one 
of the sound*) reprvft&fticaj by that [inter, and rank generally with a 
short vouch lie has given no intimation to hi* Cliin*^.! renders, 
that the oonaonant-fiomid only U to bo cniuirinbd, while the lined 
Towel in thy sound of the Chimes character is to be dropped. Bk 
entire ^iuico-EugSiili alphabet consist* seel pH id" very giiod names 
for all the letters in the Euglkb alphabet, without enabling Lb- Chi* 
nest aoholam to nnL-fstatid tho sound* of the English kt ter* when 
utwsi for aiwUing words. The nou^qiiuaca k* tlint a Chiut*^ stndv- 
ing this book, would give to each word spelt with the author'* 
Okbe^c alphabet m rtnuiv dhfiinct syllable# a* there nre IcUent used 
fee spelling the word, as in the following oxaniph*i 

Ifext would be pronounced Urli'C-sih link. 

J 3 **A - - - PitHPuh 4 ih-.hnL 


IMp Bi o “ lioe-C'lih-iieL 

w Uii-o-tili-a-hh + 


Pf/ytr “ h “ Iciddiii’ki’C'iirh. 
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From thc&} mn warn iia<5 mthor him compiled n agried uf ppigtw* 
mva elementary exarcisce io Chine >% somewhat in the style of the 
tiacwk-Tii progressive Ii-.u.hih employed far learning J’rcti=r]i atnl (W 
man. With but limited experience in the praelh-jd nw of the C hi¬ 
ll w Inngniige* ir w■*- not to be espeeied that the ntuhor. could «m> 
|#k a work of thM kind free t'feni errors. While sheref -re we nd- 
wire the enlerpruo wish which he ltn» unilertaktm >o diHietik a ln±k m 
we fsjel jii liberty so examine lilt? work an hs own lotrisaiq merits 
and point out whatever erm™ might otherwi*; mMead tho*o who 
list* tlie volume for learning Chinny 

IhL The untie>r vtotts that he hm adopted. the Ljrthogr*Lphv*of 
Momwn and Med hurst, aa situ pi died in the nmne recent iithbfiea- 
tbns of American nnctliH’iic*. It ought ro be known that Morrison 
and (after him) MedhurfcL Lava reprefionhfd Chinese sound* by or¬ 
dinary English onliogmpby, often employing couibitintW* contain* 
iuL: .h Lk i ii v»jwoJh; while Dr. Bridgman, l>r. Williams, me I other 
American mi-idoium^, have adojUi-d what is commonly called the 
continental orthogruphy* which, when applied to the {uumbi of 
unenlightened nation^ U known as the system of Sir William Jcftta, 
whkh with flight vnrtatioTts fan* been followed in romamziug the 
language of India, of the islands of the Pacific and of the ruiiive 
irtLi-- i>f Norik America. In this *y .(..in every nm el-sound ha-, m 
M]Hirate letter to represent lK or. if uha letter repiraenti more thtui 
on.- 4c.ijnrl. they are dvtingwhed by diacritical mark*. and no elu- 
mi isLiry mind ha* more ilmu one aJphaktie rojireacnlative. No 
aloit Iktcra ndmllti^l in Ui^ ^Mrtn. 1 ia gma di'linjleu.to 
nil the ixmibinathm* of letters Uf4.il lor Tvritiiiy the sounds of a for- 
oiirn language Tid* -ii.-nid l.o enlist ih» Nysreiii of Sir William 
Joins .i-I.ljhi d til : !■ Chis<-■■.; language* ami not u nu^lifa ilion of thu 
sy#iTi!iii employ til liy .M->itl-hl anil 

£mL Few Chinese ^eholant would agree with tho author in the 
Opinion that. LL a knowledge uf the Chinese tone* ia not n>. 11 rir^.L in 
order in s?peafc t?jo I uh gunge intelligibly* CliLUe-- folic* coiisist e^ 
^uliilly of am-li qualities of nmndarioti ns are known in English 
bytlied^goatioELJ* monoimu^ rmm^/attin^imd drrnmjfex iittfrttiwu. 
tfmiiwit or plmniht ifmin, f mr* <?/ atmmitnfi. and kwfrmph 

ftWC&k rmpttu*in w nud alwi mu abrupt nr tEnddoulj iutemiptad tone 
of voice. Each won| must inrnfiably Us ^keti in its AppifEpriute 
foiLtf, or ii beroniL-s m^ntkhy, another wool, mad +.tmveys an 
entirely different iden. The tone 1* an ^>entinl ]iarl of the nord. 
It h true ihcLt a prsoti livintr among the Cbtocae may learn 
many woldi mid phrase^ ntal prouounce them rrvm.es I i r hv hn- 
itiitiun, widE.iut any thcoretienl knowledge q( the W\m\ just a* 
eierv irne who ^[«!. s 4tk^ the Engflkh bngiiEtgi> w\m]il n direct 
question with n riviELg inlhrthm nt tbe vk^ ijuit ret tlie Chliu-^e 
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dantoj rdfcjJtai" **|i™toetye tlm person,™ in which raMaia 

ha* tilt- ■trt^s of voice, is* right La poseef* the latter i* not affected 
by tin- pn-thbg nf a mmlivts, «?r of mote limn one; and wh hnvu # 
c-pinHy rdwro.rui'j/jtf.V Vulm* and ni#W tirri i rrrwip'ri rnJbAuto Vo^. 

The ceae* in which the verb ia alkvwod to preserve its accent are? 
nut iIiiin exhausted. Then; are sundry partkies (m> particularly Af) 
of vrl Lidi 1 In.' im*cnt» in like sunn? sentenra pvra it line power to do 
hmwmI mu infrequent itisfrim-e* of a mom boUted eboraciesj oitd lea 
icilusuble to rule* are found to ocotir. The Indian trnurinniriaii*. &ieo t 
give a whol* reties nf rule* for such ens^ (lie arbitrary anil uophilo* 
soph leal duuTLCler of many of which is at the lire*i gAhotift np|iwrcni. 
Enough* naked, we bdkvi\ wilt have been already r^nid* to show 
that we TOwitiu in any in antier (k]id»d upon tbo presentation of the 
favth which L* to be found in the native grammars; that their rules 
can only Imi imrirTrtood oftor Uiey liavr been ampmft with thc^kct* 
lUemfidTV, aa recorded for us in lirtatiG&ntftd Ink Tu ihc*e, then, 
k Ih-numc^ na 10 make our linu and uvi-t assiduous riy-plicati^n ; 
wIi.jii unco tlie Veda* ara mode public in ihcir entirety, and hat® 
been thoroughly examined ami enoenilcd for thib partkulnr purpose, 

\*o may fc*rp«t to lie able to pw much farther limn nl nreacm into 
the detail* <ff the system* to comprehend prt> irf it wbitdi am as yet 
dark to iis, and to rwuurt info an mcdligihle farm |]je teachings of 
the native nuthoYhR'y. For thue time we imi-t |H_-rt-*r-:i- wait, wlllt 
m lmE patience we may* 


2 . /j&r?itf 3 p £ fj unit to Cbnv&rmtton in Ear/Hrl *i C/imcw, 

iirtJ ^liufrrutt'it IKnwvr iii tiUmm* 

A <??f ittejv Con irr&atiwi in f/j*' English ttnd Chinn* LarttjnnptM: 
fvr iht iite of Jmm&iitM amt Chinttf in Otfifomni that'htm 

Ik St ambles II titMf/., SL IK Attache of the l\ 8 . Legnthm to 
China* Member of the Am. OtWtal &o&, tie* etc, Published by 
Jolin P. Jewett A: Co, Bo#toU R 1355 . 

1'iEis work was. printed in Jarirs with the beautiful f!htue*e type 
of ^rnreellan LeGiand. and (mblkliHl by J r P. Jewett Jr Oo, him 
motlcmte prioe of five dollars per copy. It contain* one hundred 
and seventy-filoa obloog oetnvu pagos,' this fi>rm affording fikciliticfi 
for placing chi? col mi in* of Kn^iiih and Chinese side by side. 

The author itiforti^ us In his prefect that tu* lias never had llw 
rahtomoi of n nurivc Chinese tender, bin that lie has obtained his 
hiiovhdgi- of i hini^- from The works of ficmjaLvez, Modhursl, Bridge 
mart. Mid William*, and from Uiti Chinese Imperi&l I)irtionarv ¥ 
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violation of t&a principle * Kit 1.134- 3, pra rvi-s/ww r&tasl vitstiWf 
VAft*jA ; where, if rodati h to be connected with th* preceding verb, 
m tlm wvm teema to dmand, and aa tin? oomnientator jiL-^n mdex- 
tfnnds it, ilm following verb ought to \m aeeeiitod, v4*&m : tlini it 
k Dot *o accented ia fitmply an error in the tradition, which W« art 
fully authoris'd to correct! 

Another prominent role under the kituo general head u wont to 
lie given ia tho foJJnwitig farm : n verb maiua its Decent when int- 
m.idliiiijlj preceded by another verb* Thus in pri "to mrndta mhu 
rfhram, H go «m r sky, orarcetne/* or in /^jiAdift ^Ar rrrvfht Aimw, 
**of diem drink, bear our cry,” nmiarit, tofotfAraria, j™/A{ Are said 
to bo Wan.se of Uidr standing in contact with the word* 

which severally precede them. But it will now he apparent to 
everyone dan^t before vo hove time to point it cut that th» » 
merely a partisokr case under the genem.ll rate jnat. eslablUhvd : ji 
verb under aucb rinmznsljiim must nceesaaniy occupy the iiutti! 
pc4itiou in its ourn elatLse: and it k on that account, nnd net from 
Finv iiivMcrioti.t intluenee which the ccmtignkv of another kindred 
bum m& upon it v ilutt it retains its proper accent. Taking one of 
the* oruspiilt formerly given, and altering i hUlv Um nrrausrenieTLl 
of it s^onlis n:j to i~L r ". l 1 I iifhmnm hhftrtittw inrnfavAmn Afir<J r RjAj ft y 
although tin? n- r 4 • 1 rtl o] (T^fAww would sc^iu to be brought 
therehf tmder the art ion of this rule, uv sbcul i not in fact olWtgi? 
the ground upon which the accent was already taforo pn»<!rved 
to it, And in like manner* if w« r^nd in the iiisinuco last died 

p&hi iithiH i frndAl p Admur, we have taken away from frtidM 
neither the ruflaoft for its accentuation, nor tlie aecem iiafejf; that » 
only to be effected bv changing its place with tvgmd to it§ own 
object, as tbMmpaii hthMm prm/M T in which cm* it would have 
been brought into a portion cwrespimding to that of pvhu and 
wonhh like the latter, hi^e ils accent* 

Once iikftp, wo nro told that ft verb between which and fiio begin¬ 
ning of the ^ntoDca only vocative* intervene, ia also suffered to to- 
ndh! its accent- Ihi^ too, ia evidently n caw iif n Hke dirnder 
with tbwa already noticed. A Vocative forms no put proptrlv 
seating* of the sentence or ekuso to whkh it is ais ached; it dot* 
not in any nmntoT untor into its logirsaJ structure; it k a mere ap¬ 
pendage thereto, oa intmjeetion, a parenthesis, h* Uien T tlie verb 
be preceded only by welt m form, it stlill remains, in clfei.% at the 
head of the mn tuuce, and h ftOOdidmgty aewnted. If we have the 
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ticsUy BijDjiiificam to ml! for jvn ^lamination, and may perhaps lend 
to the discovery of a common principle 1 which dud! Account for both* 
Hit* second genera! diw of exceptions depends, u already said, 
upon the puaiibn of the verb in the ieotefftok Ami under this bead, 
we are first taught lliat* if it aland at iho commencement of the 
Mntence, the verb retains ita accent, The won! sentence* aa here 
used* pigniJicfl not the logical sentence only, hlrt alio the metrical ; 
ihtf verse* namely, or the primary ekiucnt nf the full versa, Lhej»dJit 
(of which. for instance, four ooropose the ordinary ^ioka). This u & 
rule which does net seem to call for any-special capbuuttioil or dti* 
fen,v?: il u in accordance with whet U shown ebewherc, not only by 
thi 1 Sanskrit itself but by other languages also: §o the Greek always 
accents at ■Jb-,- beginning of a sentence the word* and form* which 
in other atu^Hini ar»j deprived of their independent rtha# of vok^ 
and appear m otidtiksL Bat this rule also is* in the form a* given* 
only very mjh-rfwtiy stated: it squires to be so extended as to rvad : 
that the verb b ahrayi notieated if it stand at the head of its own 
particular clause in the sentence, Wo have hert Y evidently enough, 
only such & devdopau'nt of the rule previously pmentod an in moat 
natural and plausible, and was even to have been in advmckee wpwted, 
Kevyrthde^r as it bua not hitherto, m Far os wu ore aware, been 
ragniaed and nous I, it is incunibonl upon twt to support and illustntto 
ithy citing example In Rik,. than, i. U t w read yd no ^m 
kkidA 4 aty anti dttfi yiduhtti 4&h " whose, O AgnL, ntiAT or fjur H 
would do us harm, let him MV In x, 101.8, mpk + mi' msh iwiroc 
tiaiMud rtr'nAjJifi ftoa ” Lt not your bowl of offering jpill* liold it 
hfiiu 1 ' In l 31. 17, 4' M&dapt darhlM y&hihi ca pnyatn M eatwo 
them to lake seat upon the bar bis, and mjtko aoccplabk oBTorin gj* 
In i, 04, t. bhdr&mt 'dimdm irptaxomu Atii4 r n*At U H we will bring 
hjol* we will make libation** to th«. w In A&tna el 35. 4, i4yau- 
i'urman hdmat /f pAky am^ rt u 0 Vi^vakaraiaii* honing t> to ili- i i f 
protect mJ 1 In vi. 3. 2, p^ht vr4*vd pa't* *6mo w Anhatak * pro- 
tort m the grinibug-atone* protect us Soma* again*! dttire*. H Ilona 
the «ov-ra| vert* pkdhhtiidfmAaia, rfbki, ifadi^wa, pAhU pd'to 
{in the second eji#se) f retain their accent in virtue of this min, and no 
one can fail to see and acknowledge the propriety of their doing &o p 
if the general principle of thu accentuation of a verb whgn it rsceu- 
pie* an initial p«tio& W allowed. In a noto are given, for farther 
euesidtatkm, (ii* illucLratitig tlie rde which Imve been col- 

keted in an ajtzwniujitioiu not ten- tliemugh, of the fin-E and teulh 
bookft of tha Rik, m well as liio?^ which wc have an tgI found in 
tln^ teat of the Alharro-* Tho only instance aiLvwheiv noted of a 
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down by rtibiLr^jy ihootiiing ■ euu] it !m even Im^h but partially 
Understood^ and imperfectly described, bv tlhuM who liave Wri the 
nwdimcs of the traumittioii to os of its beta* 

Such bring tiie present condition of the investigation, it cannot 
but Lo of interest and importance Up establish tu-w rules or prxncif 1 1 m, 
or to reiluoo to a Plow exact and jdiiloaopMcal form of statement 
nucli aa have bean already bid down, and this we ahull accordingly 
ebdeav-oir in n few points to do. without entering into anything Eke 
* thorough dbcosaion of die whole subject, 

Thum Eyre twy general classes of exceptions to the rule wliidi de¬ 
prives the verb of ita accent; the one dependent upon die character 
uf tlw wntaaca in which the verb may be found, UM other upon its 
position in the sentence* For the former the following luimujuy 
pintcment mciy be given : the verb loaes its neeimi m a primary or 
iudi.!|Wi i iident t hut main* it in an accessory or dependent dnuse. The 
Indian granitiiarmus, and their European fbJbwi.Tfv have described 
th^ phnnoineELon in a different maimer,, keeping out of sight its true 
dlicient cause. They say tneruly that the verb retains its accent in 
a dau-M) which contains any forms, whether o-f infection or dcriva- 
Eon r coming frim the relative pronominal root yo. But tha-e forms 
constitute, with few exceptions, the whole apparatus of words which 
condition the dependency of % clause ; and wo farther Bud that theso 
exceptions theiu^elvca art* allowed by tin ,* 1 nry T and ip pmctice, 

Uie same infiuoucc upon the verbal accent; they nra cet « JJ™ which 
Uc.jLinl to ynrft: net "lalT Latin nc T cquni toya^na: kiwtit and 
kindred Jnma.% used ktarogiti vdy, containing an idea of u whether^ 
Gorman ob tiica; jlui! even when the clause, without containing Any 
particular wind which necessitate or indicate) it, Is to bo luidcr^'XxJ 
tc. dependent, its verb uuiiutaiuji it* accent, Tfito iut is described ns 
'‘' a clause containing 01 with the ogn^don ( if , 311 but although 
tlsnt particle is gonrzmJly present, it ho* ita own proper meaning 
li and," and m by no means equivalent to i/Wi or o't* Now by tibia 
new statement of ibe phenomenon we seem to have advanced at 
h'-asl a ste p toward the eoinprcininsLOU if cU We iihh .1 go no fertber 
than to the German to find another language which exhibits a 
marked difference in the maimer of Ircuting its verlw, according as 
tliey i-tand in indepeiiduut or in accessory riausts; the verb In the 
totter Wing removed from ita natural place* and forced to take up a 
position nt the very end of the clause : and til though ih & jutdogr Tbe- 
tweflxi. the two cases of a change of place and a change of accentuation 
is not palpable, die fact that they arc- duo to a common cause h suffb 


* So Ashfern iL 3. kifl, for njcunpla + mf fa ^rinrk rifluld^i, Adi'rWy^n^ 
jiyat* H nnd iM is Li? breath a«t Cupped, ho augm IkctWlbck^ a prncral 
cr it. 13, 7, A'.ir* W fmrrn, nd rdt "ham kfriAw 41 data h* mtUo him, 
dm fee nilO put to Tits huar L V. - 1 whclhcr lie dm or ck.F* oot iliritii b3a^, T, 
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wwdfl of which the diameter and relations to the sgntenco are so 
peculiar ii to anthem* tu to trxjxvl tn different languages diifereurea 
in their IreattrifcrrLt, it is that of die vocatives. We arc taught that in 
Sanskrit the vocative ha* its own peculiar MCtifit (mm^ upon the 
firct mlibfo) when it stamhi at the beginning of a sentence, but is 
cl»wb«re left unaccented. And wo am notice nvm in our own 
liaag^ (Jurt a vocative, if pn^dcd by anything addressed to the per¬ 
son or thing which it indicates, is reduced to a position of decided 
inferiority with respect to tone, which, if it do sot amount to cadre- 
eaclhicism, wo may readily conceive to be hr another language 
ptahed to tJitsfct extent This is illustrated not only by tire cxititipfo 
Trhif:h Mr. Bopp cites ; “ Coeh-j [ Frederick* m if the verb alone pot* 
the power of subordinating the vocative, but equally wolf by 
u Them tjicn I Frederick / 1 or u Never! Frederick, will I dwft th«N? + ” 
The attention of the poison addwml is a&rufhed to be already 
gained, and the vocative b a mure parenthesis in the sentence* 
uttered, liko Any ulher psrenth'e&k, in un undertone and monotone : 
it on the other hand, his attention is sought^ the name is first colled, 
mid lists n full tone gi ven it- 

With the other this- the easg is ahogeiher different That a firm 
of tlio finite verb, which we Art wont to regard aa the very life of 
the sentence, ui by itself cnpmhla of constituting n sentence complete 
tit nil iEfl part', which to often combines into itself Ideas and relations 
that in another language, or is other parts of the sume laisgunge, 
appear as be! r-pemerit word* or accessary douses—that this, of ill 
other wcrd% should lose its independent tone,, and be reduced re the 
subordinate position of an enclitic in the sentence, i§ certainly strange 
enough; and one might at first sight, nlmost feel Justified in deny¬ 
ing hi truth, Nevertheless, wo fully believe that die time is not yet 
come for reporting to no extreme a measure : that we heivo fir*t to 
endeavor to comprehend mon fully the nature of the phenomenon 
as bid before us, in all its rule* and all ite exception^ and to strive 
faithfully to find some analogy or reasonable ground for lL It is 
supported by far too weighty evident*, as an actual phenomenon, not 
to require to be considered as such until all the arte of cxplmiiition 
shall Wa been essayed upon it in vain. The potability of its com¬ 
plete eompreheEnsion has not yet been given. To expect to obtain 
such from the rules of i&veatigatora and theorists so shallow and 
uuphOoscp\LicaJ aes the Indian gnunnmji&ns, would be the height of 
unreason, and of accented tests, by the minute csmmnntton of "which 
□ur view might be filled up and corrected, too few have as yet been 
published, nor have those few been studied with a special op to this 
matter. So much fietius, at any rate, wu can imftm to soc dearly ; 
that it is a treo bngublic phenomenon wLicit wo have hero pkttd 
before our eyes; ite outlines are not such m would have been laid 


Hero k one highly m berating department of too anbjec* of Rons* 
Ml accentuation which our authors plan has upt allowed Lifn to 
dii^uss dirndl)-, or in full, toccatas ik phene, men ft are confi ned to iha 
Indian language alone, m far m Las bwii remarked, and Hud nothing 
flEiuJogora in the other dialect* of otjr family. This k die I tm on 
Uiti port of certain words in to* sentence of their proper accent, \in- 
^ under the operation of fspednJ caumi t which preaem it to them. 
Other Janguog^ to be sure, a* for in*tones the Greek, hay* their 
cIorms of properly necendtfw words, which ntUch thannefca m*m 
or lam do«lj + u proclitics or enclitic to some other more pretni- 
***** word in the sentence, and others which do or do not w«fog an 
accent, according to the degree of significance which in different 
cawaj may belong to them : such the Sanskrit Lob siLto: but it Is not 
to them that reference is now made; thefts bis* beside tin**, two 
important and citaasY* categoric which tie Sanskrit alone deprives 
of ftcocu 1 L Th^i are the malira*, and tor fcmn of the tinilc rork 
Mr. Bopp briefiy consider* the subject in n note (not* 37, p, 24 U), 
and iltgpawi of it very nunjamlj by denying the fucts, and acetm- 
ing the Indiana of having in thk respect misapprehento'd or mkrerh 
«8dXied their language. He find* i t so hwraltU} that form* of the 
length and fullnesf of n'fndinifrw and abndtKlku^amfihi should hjivo 
no dktingukliing of voice, that he prefers to believe that both 
™*tives and wbi did in mi to nlwnyi retain thdr own proper oo 
i^ s nt> but that in the situations where this b allowed them by to* 
Indkii gnunmaririfls, th*y wen? *k> much morn strongly and iropra- 
sivL-lv juxented, that the stress ordinarily laid upon them wo* not 
noticed or noted at oil We cannot find to is counter theory satis¬ 
factory, or otwn plauihh. Sunk a denial of too actuality of "a phn- 
noun-nipn of which ton cxpkhutktu seems difficult, k a con&ukm of 
which science sliould not f**J willing to make Until aftcr a 
nuji:h more thorough investigation toon thk subject has yet ni-dved, 
at the liuitdi of our author or of any other pir^n. And the chid' 
or only difficulty which our author pula forward seems, after oil, to 
no h*™* the greatest ef those which are to bin contended 
nguinst; who would Lave though L of rejecting as impoariU* and 
fal^j the aiXehtUfltion of a dvaudvu lit* iififnocond/^ia 4 wne t or of 
ji compound verb aceentod upon the prepu*itiDU t like profit vlwba- 
ilhithtimuh* / the number of twxt&zv* syflahha which arc ' Icfi un¬ 
accented in a wot tonne is certainly not the mn in thing : if a certain 
category of words i* to be stripped of it* accent, it k of but inferior 
MEtKjlit'iHe whether the individual words whidi ecnw under it aro 
longer or shorter in respect of form : the true point which calls far 
explanation is their eduction at all to a subordinate usd enclitic 
cwJiwii. But so far as concerns the rocuim, th« too dots not 
appear to be a matter of so extreme dillicuitr. If there is any dam 
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word*, wL itli needs only to bo fairly staled and calmly couMdered to 
be rejected without a formal refutation* Bui the aJgmcml n hardly 
better founded sn forts than in theory: of the two most frequent 
secondary euffixcs forming almtr&ct rjoun.% tns nnd fd t tli-n former 
receives itself the accent, the Latter draws it fdcwurd to the syllabi o 
M*t prctvding itself: and if it is true that ti forms numoTvn^ p,ir- 
u&ftM* feminine abstracts, it a tmo nl#o that they ore quite as ’fre¬ 
quently axytona. 

It e«o hardly remain a matter of doubt, after this examination of 
the arguments by which Mr, Ropp mpporta his theory of the prin¬ 
ciple of Sanskrit accentuation, that it la unhtsitalingly to be rejected, 
m founded only upon doubtful* or arbitrary, or mistakes} interpreia- 
tkms of certain phonamerm, which, tvoi did they speak unequivo¬ 
cally in its favor, would not be sufficient to give tt mere than a 
degnt of pUnuability as one of fba general secondary tendencies of 
tLra language. And it is ecpccialLy unfortunate that our author 
should have Allowed n theory so ianifflcitaitiy ««tah 3 khiM| to govern 
and direct him tu such an extent to is oeluallv 1 he ea«v in Ids 
arranges rami and comparison of tlio fort* which bn has so industri¬ 
ously ooBwiwL Bs holds to it with hiudi con^iatcuev* or pgrft&t- 
«sey r throughout the whole course of hi* work: we have not ro* 
marked that be allow* anywhere the poesibk existence of & p rimM e 
of aocentuntion more primitive than thus or itunrira} whether any of 
IV flirts inoonsisteot with ii which ho is compelled to lako notice of 
may noL be originnh and Bud an opljmntion in the history of tho 
cnrJi^t growth of the language* We enunot Ritcuipl here to follow 
hi eh through aU the pouts where we conceive him to have been 
raided by this moan* into an errooootis txjilaEmriou, estimation, or 
Oompwriflciu of the phenomena printed by tho two liingujigi;^ 
which he primarily treat*. We shall have rao*dpMtf all that wo 
desired, if we have shown thennteuubility of the theory which would 
account for the Sanskrit uceentuation by" a genera! law of secondary 
origiai and have preserved to die hngtratic iiivatigaTor the ph?doui 
possibility that under its Apparent anomidfos are hidden valuable 
hmu ns lot the BjH growth of language. Wo have not been solicit¬ 
or when opposing the interpretationforced by Air* Bopp upoa bis 
fiarU. to sublime for it another of our own, os reeoguixing tho 
exEremo difficulty of ike subject, and the necgaiiLv of tracing evtsy 
poiEit sought to bo osiabltt-hwl carefully through "the whole body of 
phenomena of the language : which fans hardly been practicable 
hitherto. The possibility cf doing 10, however; h greatly facilitated 
bv the work before % which, as a careful eolfortioii and presentation 
of ah t he phenomena of aottmt still adraitring •comparison iti the rari' 
onj Indo-European Languages, is, for completeness and convenience, 
tar m advance of anything which hud before been produced. 
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indeed, be inclined to claim tluit the ground of LLa vaa 

on !y shifted, Inasmuch m there was reoiis still to allege the uxi&tonco 
* tendency^ toward a mure enu^Ue accentuauQii of the intetiFer 
form-i among dm primary derivatives thcmidve*. and io cite this 
cnao in evidence of it* The plea when reduced to this form is lisrdlj 
of force cncm^li to demand an juuwcr, conridcring bow nttmeroiLs 
/he cases in which tin* not main Inins ita accent bdbre the tuitfii* 
while jet no emth rssi&on cun he assigned for it* Vpft plain indica¬ 
tions ara not wanting, hnnrcvf^ Unit die SansJmt did not feel the 
aJhjgiKl need of mprc&cntfrrg the intensifying of die idea hi oompEur- 
nth>? and mp/ktiv* formations by a medtHcattOh, or at all event* 
nM by a n-traetion, of tin* itttixmt. There are other* and intjrb more 
Ei5Ea1 p tttffixM employed to form adjectives of comparison, namely 
“d fcium* whkii are actually upended to nominal themes; 
and tlii^ a general rule, leave the accent of tba tlmme just 
where the? fsml it: thus we have from wioAilf, it* u Meters, manM- 
tema; from puntja, /waya/om, punyal&ma; from fthtiwivui. hh&w- 
wtiara ; from mintidha \ mimsdM*iama+ The exceptions to this 
™* occur diictiy in formation* fawn pronominal and prepositions] 
roote utd themes (tho tnlHxes appealing in part in the briefer forma 
n * ttJtd Mfl) r and the Taristfoi]* of acnent which thoy exhibit am 
direct]?opjn^l to those which on r authors principle would requite: 
m ln>m yd cornu yitorfi and yafnmA; fretn id, kntarti n nd katamA; 
from the cozdpnniiivG Mharct, and the superlative arfhattiA* 

fmpn if^ dpa, upn t in ILfce manner, attara and uffastd, Ajm/ti and 
ajwrtu'i. ujtartj mitt v ittid iroffi pammd. 

Mue mm? argument is brought forward by \ir, Br>pp in support 
of hi* theory of ^nskrit accentuation* The. ahGtmctR, he tolls ns, 
show ran inclination 0. accent their find syllable, and the flbstreut Es 
in so for lhe highest potency of a word, ns it presents the radical 
idea without any liiiittatmu «>r foreign admixture; to h therefore 
belongs nf light the most impress ve mode of aeccntuntioiL But is 
tli'TC really any ground for establish! rig Such a distinction in favor 
of the abstract above the other derivative* from a roof. { ft sterna, 
at any rale, not entirely consistent with the superior dignity which 
had ■heady twiforo h&cu claimed for the forma of die tin tie verb ; 
thor, surely, da not prewnt the radical idea without limitation or 
foreign admixture; they allow it* II nutation by both subject atid 
object, And the iutruskm into it of the foreign elements of modality 
nnd time, And can one seriously of an pare the nam*n aHuimeium 
with the mom™ oymfir, for irishmen, ur (Sic nnmm pasitttinm, and 
Hpprecbitc tlie cjLtBtence ^f tiny qualtl? in the former which should 
give it a claim to be dearly designated as superior to the latter! 
Snarly we barn hero but nsotLer itwtnncc of an arbitrary drCt nnina- 
Uon of nmk t upon giminds purely imaginary* between clasea of 
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their aoeoni in die majority of iiirtabee* where they are found, and 
in die t&\ to lay upon them a intended to be a particularly 
powerful one. 

Air. Bopp next bring* forward the accentuation of the first syllabic 
in alf eomparatives and superlative* formed by the suffixes iyfis and 
fohrha; u which™ he says, “ is uot easily to be explained except upon 
die Supposition that the language fell with reference to these formic 
turns the necessity of reprinting tiii* intetiflifying of the idea by the 
btgln^t inteuification of the accent likewise : thetubn, e- g., from 
the oxytone positive xrthtu come the comparative and superlative 
itvd mtfdkhtjia™ etc, This Argument would at least secta to 
bo mow to the point, if it were actually the case t\ml w& f diya*< 
*v& di*hthii wore formed from tvAdiu t and tlmt they in truth cxbib- 
ited a change. n retraction, of jutciu* But this. |n not »o. It bo*, 
indeed, Im -.-.cl u^iialt following native Indian authority, to account 
these compamtlveft and ^up-rlntiv^ as ^ondary derivative^ and to 
form them from nominal thorny but it 3- truly remarkable tltat a 
theory to discordant with the fuel* should hove been (tcrrmUoi *0 
lung to yik.y oni'!i(ill<iiii;«L We are accasiomed to bold that the 
individuality of n tmminal theme, aa distin^iildied from ii* root, w 
constituted by its formative Hlfflx, in ton in connection w iih the par- 
tieolnr form of th* root prosenled therewith. What dial] we dunk, 
then, when m\ lid upon to derive iashept*jQ3> for example, from 
fer/iiprd; to accomplish which wo have find So strip o(T from tJn> 
latter the suffix m whose Addition to the toot toAip first constituted 
it a theme, and then farther to take a different form of the root- 
il&elf t Is that a philosophical eivuiolugiisd pioe^i f This is. not 
an unfair exuiEipla uf the rhis?; compare farther I'driyn* from wn> T 
foi^/Au from 0M P yiindiaA/Aa from ^urifdr; a Wt -<f othcri as- 
rfrilting might be adduced : notice also the numerous coses oF such 
comparative and sujigrlaijhntfi to which even Indian theory can aa- 
eign no mrraspo tiding positive; as Jrinjyar p AdjiuAlAa, 
yyuAfAu: remark, finally, |he permission given in tlie VucEc bm- 
gungi 1" form at will such derivatives from any root, whether simple 
or rombiuid with n proposition* Thw Indications are unambigu- 
ous T and point, all of them, to the same conclusion, which cannot be 
avoided ; that oil this*- formation* hi fy«* and ujitfia are primary 
derivatives from the 4 root itself, and stand upon an equality with, 
juste™! of being subordinate to, the ihernes which occBaionnlly boar 
to them the relation of pewitiv^a- In the Instance dtoii above, then, 
of wAVtyoj and xv&'didiiha ob compi\red with tvMuj we have by 
no means a **a*e of reftMtion of an already letted tomnU but only 
nn einmplo of iJui usual variety of accontuAtlou shown in the fomm- 
don. of derivative^ the root retaining itself tbo utrcss of voice before 
' erUirt and yielding it up to others. Dor author migb^ 
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nlion. But -fto far is the feinti^Jcnt from tending to lav any pnri iirn- 
Mj energetic hLh_w of voice upon its ruths, that in me*: lattices* 
ami nuJ^- some special cdictimjft*nM interfere to prevent, it de¬ 
prives them of rill ncti&nt whatever. It would lw Aimagu if a elato 
of words shm lid ba kil ordinarily unaccented, which had bmt chowa 
out to bear an HferiaHj energetic acc^ntiiniion. But the strength 
of the argument wn$ j*rhaps intended to lie rather in the eenipori* 
son mude between the wijvo und meddle verba on the one lumd T and 
the pelves on thu other, which latter by the stress of voice upon 
Elixir chnneierindu syllable ya, immediately following the root; 
M because" sap our author, “they lack the"energy of &fdf-actiocu 7 ’ 
in reply to this it way nuarked, in the first placo, that we seem 
to have here only another instance of a ebsaificatmn made on jiwuf- 
fieknt grounds: that it b not easy to perceive a notabta dfcri iwdfon 
In mpiist to the quality of tho Action, as such, between the two 
fJoasos *et iip; their dift‘ri-nc^ reading rather hi the different rela- 
tii,.'!, -f the subject and the object to the actiou; that it would be 
qujte eui plausible to make other of those relations than the one 
which ha* bfou chosen for the purpose, the ground of the division : 
to draw the line, far iiWnrice, Wween the active verbs on (ho one 
ftL-'k, and the midillw and juralves on the other {particularly as the 
whole history oi language illustrates Urn near kindnd of these two 
forms of the verb), or between the tettuthfa end intnuisl Lives. But 
farther, if the verbal accent is intended to indicate the dignity and 
efficiency of the verbal firm*, how does it happen that so many 
whs active and middle, nod those just the oldest marl moot original 
wbieh the language possesses, do still accent. In the majority of their 
forma, chi-- ending I why, while the imperfect bye the stum of voice 
U I M,| | ik> syllable* does the perfect lay it "upon m last, or it* 
p^ :mlt I w-Uy, if the passive aocente its formative syllable from weak- 
^ Qi » the caujtnl, certainly ibo most eneigstic of tho fo rma of the 
verb, do iha Evidently, a rule which b founded upon a 

doubtful de&uficetion, apphos to only a portion of the ph enomotui 
yv?11-. 1 1 l n-iiiM within :i- sphere, and has AiAridM pufagii ^aia^t 
^ ^ rejoctod without long hesftatiun; the rtal principle or 
principles lying at this hose of the varied system of verbal accentua¬ 
tion have not been r^adj^l. 

The accent of the vocative Is another point adduced by onr author 
in support of hit law. This m* Ln Sanskrit hm the atn» of voice, 
when it ha* it at all, upon its first syllable; ^plainly," we are told, 
“in order to distinguish in a very' Impressive manner the b mm of 
the person tilled upon" To this it is a sufficient answer to say, 
tbat, excepting in certain exceptional timations, the Sanskrit vocative 
motives no accent at all, and th at it would be a remarkable incon¬ 
sistency on the putt of the language to deprive a class of words of 
vox. t. 27 
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sot one haa boen pointed out ntleniptiiig to mark the ftl ^1 utc 
dignity and fbree of a wtrni u compared with oLLt-f wordi, hv dk* 
lingual hg any one of ite syllibl« above Its Mon Nor k Utire 
anything plausible la the idea of ittajmng supJi tm end by such 
,riiTjlCLH : it *oerofi next to impossible lo tmderetaini to rnnkt- ibe tninri 
appreciate, Low (he drawing Wk of m accent toward (be Win- 
fling *rf a word should be able to give that word mi added impor¬ 
tant b the general sum of dkco&irse, It might, for one return, bo 
4^n easier to believe lbi» <jf A throwing forward of the accent: it h 
a fiimilrzir observation, namely, of which thofte especially w ho speak 
U> x hngEidi Ifiisgnngd will not fail to appreciate the jiivtLe, that iti n 
poJmllabin word the syllables which precodo (lie accent are uttered 
witJi more fore* and dktinctce* than ibwc which fo! tow it: a fall 
and sonorou* proauncmion, Ebon* m any rate, would be to a 

word ruilinr by nreenting ft* fbml than its mtm) syllable Comkter- 
nig thu ut* nee of anufogie* or antecedent probabilities in its fovor, 
we have a right surely U> demand tiuit our asilhork law be supported 
by evidence both full and un^qumvol derived from the fate ,,f the 
UnpiBge. Lit si* oamme somewhat in detail that which be ad¬ 
duce*, and m»s whether it bam ihi* dm merer. 

In l he first place, he da m is that a very striking proof of the dUf- 
nitymni efficiency belonging to rhe sceentjmtion nf an initial *y|fi- 
b!e is rhiuM^l by the fai t ibet moni^vllabic liosm^ in Wh Sanskrit 
end lay the stress of voice in the nominative and acutteativo 

of ah Otrabua upon die theme, while in the other cases it ft*ts upon 
th^ ending; the former ca*e* are ilium he mxs, mtffoatad ns ibo 
most exalted and distmeiiithcd of the series,‘ This menm to m to 
ratmn juirt nothing at sib * TV bat h there in thp nominative and oc- 
cu^tho that mmm them to claim a ^upenoritv in rank over the 
ether casavwhtttappradable tangilh? qtinlitv, wllkli could furnish 

S ind for a distinction Ftrch as is here claimed to be made * More 
uent of occurrence limy ant, indeed; and they express ampler 
more direct relation® of the tiu-mc to other wr-nk ■ but IrereEn 
™ w| If lte * a "»»* ninth more ydiiusible for thodlfiemnwof s*mL 
that the endmin which express the mm complicated relation* havo 
n signifleance, and relotiveimportance to die theme, than the 

cohere; and therefore receive the sEres# of voice. Vfhuti the theory 
of the nature of the c:^Qdmp, and of the manner in which they 
$came munched to tins (h^me, k more tbotonghlv umlersto^id* wo 
may expert to comprehend bettor the cause akJ of the varying 
accentuiitiQn , hue, we are not called upon to accept in the rneontinie 
auv bii.-Ii explanation of it as Mr- ftopp giv.». 

Tlic 3ioxt ugomeitt offered is that v«rf- active and medial <b in 
ge neral accent thdv first kv 31mbit*, and that thus ku enernv of iho 
^ wm raiding i& the won! k cmbttinutijicd by it® energelic accent ii- 


uUfrnai m believing that it may have preserved more of that neeentii- 
uriDu tlijiii imy other language of the family has dmuu IWltiip 
the inm has not yet ojiuu when ita system can Iv no thoroughly 
yxainined su to artit* the question In il points satMiuturily, but it 
b clear that the subject k dnscrv big of the most min ate and search¬ 
ing investigation, and that in the meantime we have l» look with 
fiUtnj*t at alleged general low*,, and ra* whether they jura cot put 
fortla mi huufihftent grounds. 

Mr, ileuldy. In hk Sanskrit Gnopw (§ 4} t makes the diameter- 
ktieally bold and sweeping rraertuMi, that the principle of the fam - 
krit astern of acceutuatiuti k to lay the^sties* of voice upon the 
modifying ryllnbk, whether prefix or aullis, in rhv exclusion of the 
root or theme ifc^lf. Lie imws, however, i\ml this original principle 
haa littu, in the prqgreta of the development of supplanted 

iii njibs iii^tanetH by other wofd-aluipitig infiilcnclsi, T?> ihk ,\fr T 
Bopp reiiinrkfl (note 30. \k 208) thmt ho would have been nearer the 
Utnh bad he -aid L dn im-^t mMuiuv*," i piuoiii ueLi na in the gmm 
majority of Use phenomena Hi they lie before us the principle h vio- 
JaO'iL Mr. Henfey he* tioi didgned, or has not ventured, t-* defend 
:oi.| e-.taLIkli his theory, her i- content barely to stale it, with an 
illusstmtion or two, leaving it to the good pleas Lire of his readers to 
aco^pt or reject U : probably nufet ot them will agree with Mr. Bopp 
In dispodng of it in the latter wuy p since it soeiiui to find support 
neither in iha facte, a gcncnkJ law of s^condarr origi]i + nur in 
!-onru| theory, as n primitive and Ohirinid principle For in the vnrv 
earlier cineretion of syllables Into word#, the accentuation could 
hardly bo otherwise tlum a logical one, distingubliitig the 11 radical ”■ 
syllable: it would only bo after a certain stock of words wa? already 
constructed, that die comparison with them, or the commons arid 
intentional farther utoditi^itiou of them, would lead to a laying of 
the EtruL? of vuhi! upon the imc umlJy h.v* important formative *ylla* 
rjri.] tliiL- i[itreduce the other principle ; after which the "two 
won Eli Hibiiit tugeUicr, and the application of the one or the other 
be made to depend upon the nature or degree of thy raodHVInf* itl- 
fluenw of the afiis, 

We have nsiWp then* ■ examine Mr. Bnppk general law of Sans¬ 
krit^ JtcceBtuation, and whether It k t-'ntitbl, in view of its own 

intrinsic character, and of the evidence which be is able to adduce 
in its support, to be moptod by us a* satisfactorily established* 
And it k not too much to my, in the first pliwey that Urn former, iui 
character, Auiiish** no presumption in rtn fo ur, but rather the con¬ 
trary, Nothing imaJoecraa to it lm been noted elsewhere: other 
liitLguarrce aro found which have rernoddEod their ftL^muatiutt H|w>u 
phonetic grounds, or which have singled ^ut the mml significant 
gyLbUc of vtich word t* mceivo the distingukhiug stresfi of vok^ 




rardjkir to play, in illustrating the most ancient history of out family 
of tanguwges. Tt hm uidod m remarkably iu jLttvmptishing this 
chiellj in virtue of tie freedom which it line nlw&yn maintain cd from 
B™™ moddfyinp tntiuctieee of :t later and secondary origin, of the- 
Parity in which it hits prMred informs aa originally constni^u^i, 
allowing LtM- iq ]oot -lirvolly tli rough lb+tn tijw^ti die intuit Eve t*hj- 
c^tw. Now we might hope to receive no in-ignitimnT. aid in our 
last nnaly^ea of fomi from the accent imitate if tlmi too Irnd Wu 
transmitted to m in unimjHured purity. What we may hold to have 
the ehnrittef (if the primitive ficeeutimiiou. of it language will 
depend, of course, upon wont m our lheroy ft) to die enrli^t growth 
of the latter. If we 1-dong to the kHooI of philology of which Mr* 
I^ip[j hma elf i* to bo regarded aa the found*. 1 r And Tn k ad + we bcUetfl 
that there was a linit; in tin- hifiioir of inngungn whei* il touiiuiicd 
only of rmiUs, all iiiduponurtitly ftignifh iiiit, amt that polysvltabic 
w-oril^ an*l form* fim grow op by the ‘OiUirijiiuitinn of some of these 
rigrfcitiejiut fiyllalleai to others their e<miction, ha it worn, at tout a 
nucleus: that like whole apparatn*of jRitltn- and prefix** whkh are 
nltniJjcc! a root, and express mcrelv modifiiuitiorm of the central 
idea cc.iDVtjod by that root, Or itn rehaioiu to others hnrl once n 
wparnt-- ^istenee and value of tbetr own, and thai thfl method in 
whii’h ihe oflubiiumon into a new compiiitkd Lndiiiduatlty wa# 
effeeu-d, wa-. in great part the yielding up of their own independent 
nceeut on the part of tome of these iyllnblos: there was first a re- 
dueiiou of ACc-nted woidt to procliiii* or tusditic^ and then a ch*tr 
ftLM.iu of the nggregRtion into a unit. Of enw^ in the growing 
together of such a command unit, that pliable would re Cain Efts 
aercut, and become the uuchitu of The now formation, which woe 
full to In? tnoit prom in ant among them: the lesw nSgtiifiomt atom* 
would mboidbmtQ themselves to the inoro itoportAnL Ocnml tows 
and tt-Tidc-ndi*. whether of a phonetic eliaratrUT, or such in Mr. Btonp 
think* he lias found in the Sanskrit, could not arise &ud csereL^ 
t&cir influence until Inter* when the langungo ootmfeEod of word* 
wireariy form*! and developed. If, dun, wo are able to w pnroto n 
** ore. inio it* root and tlie wccretiODB thereto, and caji !*c m^ureM 1 tiuit 
ia swat }m» not tam altered «&&> il tint gtv* into a word.«, 
Imto no nnimportant lunt given us rejecting the nature and cem- 
partitive vain.} of it-, dements, m estimated at tlm moment of its 
origination: a Mot that may yet be of tho utrimel nine i<i n* in 
aeeompib-Liiig tLe von dHBoult task of tiumaglily ootnprcliondin^ 
isiul cscplmning the reduction to their present form and nH'iuiing of 
the various foniiativy EylUbbk h would doubll*^ U going aJti> 
gethnr tc*o t)u to chum that the Sanskrit does actual I v ofibr io u* the 
orjgin«i H^nttlAtJon in pmniriiH' purity, yet die rntnlo^v of iuolJuv 
quaiiti^ + nnd the guU'ired appeanuiLc of its phcHomeitA* warrant ns 
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understood. However the Indian prammamns may m their theories 
ammm tlse complete identity of the two kinds of sTarim, there are 
case* where they are compelled \►ntuiiasJEy to acknowledge thrir 
fut>dimofltally different character, To flWrate this: if an acute a 
followed by a circumflex nodi [Terence, os regards the notation of the 
amenta, b limit! m the testa, whether the Iniu r be lb* iodependwl 
dr the enclitic ■ the two [shnufr i/cvd'p m (fa being of itself Joidtute 
of lU'cenL. Lot receiving in such a position the enclitic n*uriia\ and 
ilfi u h *mr* ore marked with precisely the jyuue accent rig-rts : Imi 
let another wcenled word be uppcnded P and the difference ininmdi- 
ntely appears; whiEe the m It*** it? eirenmdci and become* umi- 
d'sfta (or iiflmidj&itan*), m in dtvfi£f m fi* tbn *rar still maintain* 
Ita jiroper accent, and we read, for comple* itevd'h iakr ti'bhttrati 
(Atkv. iv* 22, ey 

Wc must tiT^rd onreelvea, therefore, as authorized irtiO to believtv 
llj;i[ the proper Sanskritdreumflex Ua j.Lrnomfimi.it of independent 
origin, resulting from the coalesces: lie of mi accented with his unac¬ 
cented syllable, mid that it nhiMi!d, iu a philosophical treatment of 
the general subject, bo held distinctly apart hum those subordinate 
nnd rempiirativcly iniigniflohnt modification* of tone* which are 
duhiW to be tlso invylLmtary i^ctunpanmienla of die invented 
ayiliihle. 

Mr. Siopp claims that be hm discovered the genera] law or princi¬ 
ple which governs the accentuation of hath Sanskrit add tJreak, 
iltli'iogh prevented from exhibiting itself so distinctly iu the latter 
knpftgo as in the former by the contrary influence of the phonetic 
lawn. It U ilib; "the fiicilicsL retraction of iliu accent (toward Hie 
beginning of the won!) is regarded rci tlse accentuation of greatest 
dignity aqi! rbw lime k to any, the Sanskrit mu I On* k tuttfini i- 
a method of indicating the comparative mnk of difforent words or 
eludes of woript and its phu»is determined by reference hereto; the 
stress of voice being bdd in [hose words which nre deemed of most 
importance and dignity upon die first ey liable, or one of the firsts 
Our author lay* down this. Law, preparatory lo molting it thfl basis 
of his comparative mrestigiitioii^ nt the outset of his work (p. 16) T 
arid proceeds m &omn length to establish and illustrate iL from tiro 
actual phetioiin'Ua of the two tangunges in question* 

It is in tnilii a mutter of so much consequence to determine, 
imperially tvgaitla the Sanskrit, whether any such gencml low has 
sxcrcuea a modiftdng and altering influence upon an earlier accentu¬ 
ation, dint we shall bo justified in inquiring somewhat particularly 
whether the alleged principle is to be accepted as witi.ifiietorily estate 
MfiheiL The importance of the question grows directly out of ihc 
part which the Sanskrit hm played, and which wo expect it still 
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el tong f assimilates a abort i, rendering the whole n*u£t acuTe, a 
vhort i r h allowed no representation fit fill in tint w^nt of the rum- 
jHiimd of which it form* a part J that, when) the method of the £uia- 
patha UrMiniaoa i> followed, nnd nn d', fur Instance, it combined 
with m i t the uAo of the stronger dement is given up m favor of 
llint of the weaker! 1 to the 1 mons frequtifcl cum; <>f the c^nvomicm df 
tho aeeented vowel into a semivowel, uv might tod*-► t d sooner grant, 
that if the semivowel itself bo left out of account, and Hot allows! 
any such vowel pronunciation a* nhoukl qualify it to lake part in 
bearing the tone which originally belonged io it, the independent 
nnd enclitic *rimfa would fjili together, nnd have the ansae \ whins: 
that to the word tv&tj for if the u were nWlutely con-n> 

mintixed, only tlmC kind of tone would remain to the a, which tln L a 
also caf ifl'ra. borrowing tor iwdf a slight share in the higher loue of 
ihr preceding syllable-, might exhibit. Thu Imliiiii theory would 
lJji. iL he condbteiit with im-Lilf, and would sacrifice together the vimd 
quality nutl the aiucfni of the converted vow*-*!. Y<r w>\ on ties con¬ 
trary, should be fully jkuEtifted in maintaining, from theevidence fur¬ 
nished by llii- Veto, that it still retained a nlmru in imtli; that tho 
two vowels worn pronounced together m air tosproper diphthong, nud 
that 4 fc nrh QontriLiiLvd to part iu the accentuation of the syllable. 
It would evidently have n direct and important bearing iqioo iho 
quoi:i -3 1 h-fru>■ nij if WO could Hud any evidenc’d that dm independ¬ 
ent- a ream ilex had been lirst noted and nuinudt and to tlestgiialioii 
afterword tnuiftftrrcd to the enclitic which a later theory had *#t up, 
or a more acute analysis discovered* Nor do we despair of the pos¬ 
sibility of doing bo. The etymology nf die word vtxirif# dom not 
seem to ho is yet tolly ascertained, It la now genetwily derived froAi 
Jf*wtw ^nceetit,* ami explained to moan “accented, having tho stress of 
vmre." To this sic re are two wedglity object U >ns : ttot, tImL 5 1 o r»n 
can L"j given why this secttit should be chosen out u? receive sudi a 
name, m if it were the Kile, the most frequent, the principal acaml, 
which it is forenough from being: wenod, that in the r 5k rliestgram¬ 
matical language the wool tmrti means very much more frequently 
M vowd ,f I Lucfc ‘‘accent* and it meema that the former must be the 
original signification, from which the other is in somo way deri ved* 
Wt] tirighi then conjecture that tvarita -came from jure ht'thh senj&e 
of * vowel*" and meant u vocalized, eshihiriug the conversion into a 
vowoL* ss applied to ilse iyllable« in which the ro-voeali^tion of the 
fernivowel wror now^ary, in order to give to full enunciation to the 
rh-teui; sndi eyllables L’oustitutiiig probably ulnctotui-ivventii tliB of 
iho^e which do receive the independent circumElejo We would not 
put fornartl th» etymology with too much eoulideiae.e, but rather 
tike pwnt tor farther examtoatton nml d»?cisi.csn # when the 
curly grammatical phraN^cgjf ulinJi be inoro fully tttiil eompktelv 
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the word mmanawtimfinas, only the first two ami tin? East syllables 
aM allowed To be pronounced in the guneml tone, the na falling lie- 
low it- and tko m& being retained d tiring r& first half-mora at the 
same pitch its the *>/ciit might be expressed to tbo eye in the foi- 
*ya sj 

lowing manner: rw wa ^ iuu, Of these two sulteiJinn oo 

cents, Hid first, or prodjth* in generally rtyled the trjim/dffafora; the 
other, of etiditlc* i* known oa the jrnrrj/tL New ive certainly ought 
to allow ourselves to be instructed h y <fiti native authorities on mat¬ 
ters of such nasNity H this connect**] with pronundnlion; nt the same 
fmn\ we know very well the tendency of the Indian gniuimarians lo 
over-refinement of iinsihvb, anr| to pretty arbitrary theorization w here 
ffiore ii any oedwiem or esvti&e for it, and arc justified in ivormning 
wfth some jealousy their teachings even u^ti joints like thene + 
And it appwn iliac the pfoditfo accent, at any rate* h a compara¬ 
tively laU 1 nftcjrthotight. much fc fudiVatcd even by the name 
hselT, which is a wnpplive of uttiuMtitt, mid is, strictly taken, an 
absurdity,, murtfd flu in>lng treated ns if it hftrJ a positive meaning, 
“ depressed, 1 * instead of the merely negative one "unejovaud:™ such 
a derivative oauld nut have been formed from it until it« own mean¬ 
ing had become conventionally fixed by long usage. The Frfi tan¬ 
kin' as, so far as known tn us (we Iwe not, access to them aJlh neither 
contain tbe name of this accent* nor any indium inn that in. ftrisAcnee 
had been reeiTguiaed, With the enclitic fwirifti the cam*, append to 
bo different: neither the early grammarian* (of the Priiiirukh v:^), 
nor fie- Liter, regard it ns in any mariner fifetinet from tbe proper or 
independent cimuttlfiex'which WO have spoken of above; iJjc- two are 
confounded iogr-ther quite identical* and hav*- iti uommon user" 
ci*ed the Ingenuity of the Batm- thuorisUs which lias Eunu.~od iLsdf 
with dividing thorn into numerous ftub-fomih* having each iis pcn;ii- 
liar d^igumtiorj. Their example b followed by the two fiermsn 
grammarian*, who d (fieri be the cnellrie rrtmfa as tin* main tin■t 1 
make it tide F-turting point, and proceed to explain the other from it* 
in thermion! say they, of an udulta with its following syllable, the 
latter having already through the Influence of the former au enclitic 
the first accent is entirely lo^t* and the other takes its pince, 
ad that tbe ?* suit i* a fwarifrir syllable- But we nnist confix that 
this low of a priiiL-ipal in a suhddhiry accent, ebb -/icrifi. jr.g of the 
oeutu to its own shadow, \hh I'hjvadoii to entire independence of a 
tuna jJCtf^sed of so Ettle inherent force than if a second acute fob 
tows it, it dbcippoara altogether, and k replaced by ihti awMtta (as 
i- the iM-'h dees net strike m an very plmndble. Are wo to Wlkwe 
that, when a fully accented I or d ahni'rbs or efidta a short a, the 
tone of the former b utterly destroyed, and ohhr that wvak <fcho nf 
itsijlf which it would bare lent to the other vowel is left l that., while 
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itiniz both tin 1 elevated and die general tone of voice within tho 
comptiM of tit* saint* sy] t»l J<;- It 1% then, identical in physical char¬ 
acter with the Greek circumflex., and wo have found a new jmtalkd- 
ihiiL) unremarked by our author, between the systems of acceiituadon 
of tli* two languages. There is, indeed, a grind different between 
thrin in regard to the ttn; they make of ibis accent: the onfe show¬ 
ing such. Dfi inclination for it as to make it the general rule for a 
rowel or diphthong resulting from contractioiq or for a permit of 
long tow el quantity when not followed by a long him! syllable; the 
other admitting it* wliIl very rare eirapEiojis* onlv upon syllabi® 
properly disyllabic, and composed of two tracombmnLEe vo\\A soumk 
But as the Greek vircnmfltsr ii so named from its nature, and not 
from Us value or frequency as a phenomenon of the languor-, there 
exists no reason whatever why, in a general treaibo at loast, we 
rttouJd not transfer lin> name* acute and dreiimflcx: to the Sanskrit 
also, and avoid encmnlwfiBg our terminology with new titles not 
universally intelligible. 

Thifl comparison of the circumflex and Uio mtfUa. ha* already 
oltcuftr than once been made with more or less fullness and it is a 
matter of mt pme that Mr* Ih>pp should have so entirely overlooked 
it, Perhaps it i* owing to the method in whkh the latent Bunikril 
grammarians (Boiler and Benfey) have treated the general subject 
of the mw/fu* Neither of them ha* followed the guidance of his 
Indian predecessor in explaining Urn physical character of the 
accent: Bober call* it dimply a ^ duar4otmd^ adopting 

a titLn first proposed by Ewald (ZeHsch. fid* L i Morgenlande§ t v, 
4:j8 ff.), and found**! upon m etymology of the Indian name which 
is now acknowledged to he a misinkeiL one : Beaky describes it as n 
tone midway between -ud&ttn and umuhUtu. instead of a combination 
of ill* two j both theories becftMarify exclude any corn]cirlwiti with 
the Greek rireuiuflex. But while in thb putiookr deserting tbo 
native authority, nnd in sotnu measure because they have done so r 
they luivivin our opinion, suffered il to mislead them in oilier re- 
specto into giving an account of the phenomena of the *iwifa which 
is iuMitlident mid unplitittiOplikaL la endeavoring io make ihi* 
apparent, wo ruunt lirst call attention to the complete later Indian 
theory Topecting the accent. It is held, namely, that tiiu sphere of 
ini! uence of the accent U not limited to the syllable upon which the 
stress of foioe properly falls, but that it produce* ?d.*o a certain effect 
upon the preceding and follwiag syllables; upon tin- former: tlm 
voice L“ will to full a degree lower than the general level of pildq in 
preparation for its eidtation to the height of Hie uddtla / while tire 
oilier, instead of Wing pronoun**.*! in it** entirety uj*>q tire 
pitch, returns at iu eoEiitiieac^ment a remnant of the Efrfdlfrr 
dial the fell of the voice taked place in, find not before^ it Thus, in 
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form^ are equivalent (when Mr. Ropp, p. 13, says the* contrary, he is 
simply in terror): in like manner dcdrtfa equals, and is to feu pto- 
nounced, <fc4rjHT, rfrya t tri-a: hud the Accent be*n originally tv-dry 
ht^ fc&ri'At p i>4hi, the aytlables woultl, when combined into one* 
have pnservid I ho ud&4i& belonging to I bo towel which scill nv 
inniTifHl'the rowel of the ny liable. feat besides these words, of which 
the themes themMves hare the t pun"fa* there h a elm* which ooitio 
to exhibit the same accent upon *otoe of (heir eases in the cotimi nf 
deolenajmi, Mr Bopp Lake* notice of the phenomenon (p. I4) + but* 
not compFuh ending the nature and value of the j mrriia, m able to 
potent but a km* a nr! unsati^ctofy explanation of ]i r It k s briefly 
stated, ihw; nominal theme?, ending in ;m accented i nr n, long or 
ihoft (there are exception* to the rule}, which letters t«fq]t5 a rase- 
finding beginning with a vowel an? converted into » or t\ tweivfl 
npon the ending, in the so-called string cases (Som, Ace. Voa.) 

in the weak tn/dlte*. So from no/fi** wtrfjw t an? formed in 
tile nouL dual and plural m Jy'du, varfhvu*, in Uie dut. and gun. idn- 
gulnr frifljsfyrt '*. iWAv&'fc This, Mr. Bopp &avs> can only he because 
the streof cjififti have * right to a greater fullness of form than the 
weak, and retain aocordiligrtv for the final vowel in such casst n more 
properly vowsd pronnuckuon : that i to say, thnt mvhjdu is really 
rather mdi-Au, whik: jttidf&i b and TemniiLs nadydi, But, in Uie first 
phwc, there is in alienee of all evidence that tho w?mi vowels wm 
molly pronounced fos* like vowck tn the weak than in tin? strong 
flftses; the Vedas *how diem to be (pit* ah fnHiqently rwotvableinto 
ilie vnwdfl in th* former as in the latter s and farther, it can In no 
way bo made to appear that a vowel is rendered lea-, capable of bear¬ 
ing the ru'iilo if pn^-eded by another vowel; that, for instance, sup¬ 
posing the ca^-erLiiing of ifodydn to be -enlstk^l to ilxir gftfd/ta, the 
riH^mmsion .-f the j/ intn i would have any tendency to take that 
accent from it. The true expEnnaiion of tha difference of accentaa* 
linn, as between the two daw? of caws, h to be found in, the diSfur- 
vnco of the point upon which the stress of voice really fall* ; being 
ill the strong coses the final vowel of the theme, in the weak iha 
vowel of the ending. This (diange of accent fimn the theme t& tins 
ending hiw extensive analogic* in the lanpage ; *.> ch pud ally in die 
Ha=s s of nir-monvllubc- and purtieiplaJ therms?. Let m compare, for 
instance, the decletnwjti of sfi ti and 7SffAdr?t: thev form, in tire cases 
instanced above, nd r-itt/. frj/jAd p Ata^ T like nmtV^tn (cqiMsit to 
nn/AA'-iw (to iHitL&Vfb): and on the other hand ndr^ 
maJtatd** tike mxft-4 t (or fiddycl^b f+at/An^dt (iWArrl'j), 

From iJ ib general Miitement t*f the circotiMFlimees attending the 
occurrence of the mtrit i in Snnskrit, it mn hardly fidt to bti clearly 
apparent Unit that nrcont hjt« been eoireetly dem?ribe<l bv llit 1 Indian 
gnmumriaiift* that it ia a of udiUta and (mnri&tta^ cnhib- 
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LhAt half -t morfi of the a itself is uttered in die higher hey : the 
effect k the mm® ; tins riMiihitml syllable retains and representA the 

are^titji d|" both ik constituents In die much mure numcnm* rflws 
where an accented final vowel coalo&an m(h an unaccented initial 
into a long vowd ur diphthong, the same result ns regard* the 
accent, might be UjLod tor : Mfc the general tendency of die lutb 
guflETd is boo strongly the Waking down of die accent within 

the limit* nf die accented ty Habit 1 to allow of this; grain mat Lya! 
theory doi» indeed permit die sxhibitkm of die nwiflt in *wy each 
IvaLuce* and in n ample int. the ^atajiatho Urkhmjtna, that is madia 
the invariable rule ; but in ordinary \ adic m-iage, the accented por¬ 
tion of the compound ekvates lha unaccented to ha own . level, and 
the whole vi iWdfta. A siBifle exception k made : if a short accented 
t conlasec* with a short or long un*£D*titqd i, the long I which they 
logethut form a till retains die Rcceutmtian of Imth its dements, and 
i* irrariStf; the Atharva rrhi^-akhvit expressly exempts- fro® the 
influence of the rule the i 3 *$e of a long afr^nk-d V uniting with die 
uutcerated vowel: tho first uktnciit b than; strong enough to nagpm 
ilate die other, and the rvs.mli, in an adrift#. U k tmt easf to w 
why a like OawiMcence of two *i ? e should not bo itflbkct to the same 
Lam: perhaps die cooe is not provided for only Localise it so very 
rarely r if ever, occur*: it tk-Vdf t at any rate, presents itself in the 
Albany nor have we remarked it in such parte of the other Vedas 
oa hare cocjo under our examination. Thera k one more method in 
which a raariia k -originated ; wb^-a a dual d or 4 catae* the diska 
of a following initial a {imacccnt^j}, the former him Its add ft# , con¬ 
verted into ratrifo ; bo *Wra u$M become* rWft? y t The whoi* 
phenomenon of ibk elision k not easily to»U- explained phowtkally; 
it wzug dear, bo we vet, that the vow*]] k regarded a* in f^onio mini¬ 
ma nWrhvd into die preceding diphthong and made a part of it, 
and its accentnation k represented in die compn^itd by die reduc¬ 
tion of the voice to the general level htforc the close of tbo syllable 
Tima far we ham had only can * of di e produotiaa of the ivarita by 
Lbs action of the rules of Sandhi: them are others h o w avo r, of not 
frequent occurrence, in which b word, as written in the present slate 
of the language, lias, the xrnrita instead of the ndAtta resting upon 
ii* accented syllable. All such raws belong to the doss of those 
first jmmtioffliid mhof-e, the sylloblo confining l^forc its vowel a y or 
t ; and this y or w 1%. no Itss than the other, a product u£ euphubk 
rulia fmin an origiiuil t or o; dm ao vnL points ns baek (as raruarkH 
by BrihtUngk; JSrvter \ couch, etc. 5:4.') to a time whio die syllnhle 
woe pranottfical as two, of which the first was noceuted : it id well 
known dutt in lh>» Vedic languiigo these ay llbb^ea uto often, even 
gyacfally, to U* so dj ■■ kk-J in muling, in order t-» fill out thn iticfl*- 
iine: so u hr r ^‘a a re Ui bo read in™- T io which the other 


tupring in a (ylLtUa containing a Iona; yqwhI or a diphthong, and 
thus atfordcng mo? itiul leisure far making audible *Ucli a procai ; 
nnd ihii would bo ftijHWUilJy favored, it tlionld mm* by an improper 
diphthong, m called, of which the twocotjjjwaeut vuweh retain niill 
so much LiuljjttSkikd individuality thjit they am hardly Icsa capable 
of exhibiting n dtffamiee of tmccnLinitioiL, a* regards o m another, 
ibftu would Lh- two distinct aySlabkv Now* for whatever reawu t it 
is found tbjii in she actual usage of laugiing® only the latter of tins 
two ca^s that in which the aylkble couinmim* ujjon dm higher 
key uni ia brought hack to the lower* has, brew rreogluAd as calling 
for cftjNftinl notrae in designating lIjc? accent undo cl Of such rluinic- 
ter T namely, the Greek circumflex plainly appear* to bs; ji wmibinu- 
tion of acute aji'! grave, in/iiibi mid tinurfdUa, within the limits of a 
singk syllable, It b not dtxwMiy to review here the onduuqt upon 
which till-! account of itg nature ii founded : the writ™ on die theory 
of the Greek accent, ancient nod madam, bo Explain it* mid without 
doubt correctly: we pass to the Sanskrit irarifo. 

Jlio mania U said by Pmuui (i, 2. 31), to he A w conjunction 11 of 
thu othftr two [itd At (a and anudAtta^ and its commencing half-mom 
h aaid so h$ ud&Ua, Precisely the .same description, in eiToct^ is 
given of it in the Frttisfckbvns (so that to the Athorva-Veda. I. 17* 
says 41 half a mora at the beginning of a ramjet h udAtiu Bf y Nothing 
could he plainer or more intelligible than this definition* and wo 
shall not be justified h rejecting k unless Lho t videnoo afforded by 
the phenomena of the hmguogb should be dearly nnd decisively 

r \m*t iu IV , however, i& not the iat>e \ they rather speak corn 
iv-dy in its favor* els we shall ptrct'bo upon faking note of houus 
of the main ciifcuuirtnirct* connected wish the occurrence of tins 
mvent* The £ai^knt iiturftu Li, upon dm whole, not Tory frequently 
mot with ; in tho actual accented I.uguigo hud before us in the tcsU 
of ili^ Vetlua, it is in die majority of ibsUlum the product of the 
euphonic rules* and wa will abidingly iir>i consider it m m origin¬ 
ated. Wbi'tt a final i or u (short or Wg) T . rem« to stand in the 
sen tenor before a disRmiUr inkiul vowel, the two syllable ore com- 
hined into ones, the former vowel bdog-'uuv^rred iwfait* com^ponth 
hug B^miviiwuh y or v: iC now, the final vowel lin*bc^n kc fa tin 
and the initial n imti&itu, the reiulting M’liable has die iwftrf&s ; so 
td aud a^dr, on b*iug writti u log:*-ther T I-mi ry&ydi (to indhsitc, jls 
our author deis, th« Mvaritn by tho gmve ui3w-iit|. Ilere there u, in 
fain, \m mil chanp of timuM : -each oonstittieut *4 tin- new sylfai^le 
wArim it* old tone; die vowel k bs «Mm as before; tin- reiuiirihwel 
still re lains enough of the vowel quality in iW pronunciation to bo 
CApslle of an etevaud utten^jee, Jmd the result k pre- 

ci-elv did ^jrifa which the grammarians deficrilw* Or on^ uuiy 
prefer to hsk\ dmt die cwmivowd. partially nasimifaLes tin* vowe^ and 
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m Inquire a little into wbal constitutes in general the accent 
cif a «OJiL The aniwer ii readily given, ibot it h & strew* of voice 
laid upon one <4 the syllable nun posing th& word But in what 
consist* the erpnaKLon nf this strdd of voice t Li h simply a more 
forcible utterance of the accenti*! nyllnbfa, in the same musical tone 
ia which the others nre nttcml, or b it Accompanied by n ■ hwtp} of 
pitch, aw elevation of the voice! The latter* certainly* a* u Hflfrwed 
by iUI VLo have treated of the awx'til* ami as any on* may readily 
convince himself by iiEperirnent It it indeed practicable to corn- 
zniinii^te the nttem without at the same tint* rawing the tone,, but 
one must wmdh hitu.mlf narrowly, mid i-a>rviw+ sonio constraint upon 
the organs. in order to accomplid] iL It is 16 tieMy and ncUwml a 
praoe^fl i the vocal cords being fttretdini to n certain degree of |®n- 
t ™** apooiaJ effort, which expel* through them s fuller and morn 
rapid current of 1 dr, at one# them vibrating on a higher hey. 
And this ctevniion of pitch k twci the more proraincut elemunt of 
^bc effect produced : atpodilly may wo nttpttae thin to have been 
Like clue in those Evident longing^ wh okv absolute nnvwl. or tension 
of ifflee, woj ao weak n* lo allow the quantity of Mrllahles to remain 
the guiding and ccntroll mg bKrtxn in the c^nrtniLrtinn of verve r 
fl uy rate, the accent wiO have consisted mainly m the alter- 
atiwn of tire tone* Ihb b entirely in hamiruiy with the deacriptiot^ 
given iJa by ilm unrienl gram nia rum* ; so th# uatml Sanskrit accftit 
i-i citiW u(hitta “rawed, elevated/’ whJ Phnini and Sis pmhvwMOr* 
agjnjc ill wtjUDg it iW the uttemnej' of a ^-y] Sable UGctiif M in n high 
tone, in distinction from other ^ybabltss* which nre spoken n iVrl I 9 
u in a hwUm* and arc called MnndAtfa “not elevated: n tbo Greek 
mime in (unilariy described ; and m we can find no gifthiud, either in 
ihtiory or in the iuc.tR, for qticstiomng the aonumcr of theaedetinitioTL^ 
wo may lcnbi-itiiLingly admit thorn fra accurato, and regard the 
quality ot tln- prinraf ril anil rnr^t frequent accent in the two lan¬ 
guages Jia eftablLdicd beyond qn«itlori r 

Hiiw k it tbtiu farther os regards the d mrniflnr ami the ktarifa J 
Aud how arc we, h eIil- fins place, lo explain at all ih* exigence of 
m V Lli«r and different accent by the at.ls- uf the -me already treated 
«if if It is to be not'd that the eWatkm of the voccc h or ita depn*- 
“ifln atjam hi the ordinary level, itmy }*. not *> inst*nbuiwju*}v 
vltebnj us not It, be perceptible in tbe wrw«, and wav Hike- piai* 
uulim th* brails of Ohj ambled sjlhlifc, instead of hiv« it Mid 
l ,J pM«^r or sucefeeor, That is to say, tlie accented sjUablo 
may be ootnqMnd upon the general pitch, and nmic to w, so 
.ot (to- avail nuraitvft* of the Indian tcrrninol^gv) iu. beginning Li 
fiutuUili, and its md wlatla, ot the pcr««M may bo rev«**.1. and 
tta-t iiniiicpottn^j.i way W tdevated, its litwl mon Kverthur to tho 
uudiiungtiklicd level. Neither would !«■ likely to btt the case ex- 
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ctKijupTitLOiir nnd iFCjfddbnjufc inn. And itt the forms could not ■bo 
pintado by aide Tor the puqxso of □ compnmuri of their accent* 
without showing nt the snipe limn their other rc^mbbrntr-s tint mm no 
work nin rr-i atao dj eui atmy^i eumplele t'ornpundive gmiumar of tbfr 
two languages. It® ininn^-t and mfue am .-o evident, thnt we surolv 
do ntifeiK-cd so *\>end time m ^commending it [o the attention uf all 
who ihcm&elra to higher phlktofflical studies Wo will there- 

fjro mlhor occupy wirwlvcs hem with the catwwfcralion of* a few 
points ns" which our authors treat munt appear? not to bi- iriitiroly sat- 
lifjActofT and BiifcMfifuL The chid mrength of slit* wurk. It may ba 
■ !. Jif* in iu> mdustrioiw compilation and lucid presentation 
of the eatumnl pinmotranii themselves which m ita tw«> languages 
under diaenwaoti admit of c&mparitoP \ and considering t*pccmllj 
how imperfiKiily those of the Sanskrit had a& yet been nod 

systematized:, and bow much Accordingly of thnt preliminary labor 
vlikh should foil rather to the slutre of one specially w*ed in a 
language, and wlicb i general phlfologist like our author may ei- 
poet to find already perEarmed for him, renminbi for himo-it to 
aocompliah k the m&zm of hb eolkcticm la worthy of all prabo mid 
acknowledgment, lib gt-miml vktwi and t-xphuiidury theories on 
the otlmr hand, am lew happy* and seem to betray fometimes a took 
of tho eleaojMi insight into the Liharacler of ihfl facts widi wbidi be 

This is nothblv the case with Lis explivu£an of the Bndcrh 
cents (pji* 11-id), lie bids to miike a dbtinct csHbiiion of hi* 
subject* and the opportunity of pointing out ii stnldug eorre*- 

ptiud^iice bui»ran the two languages which be wishes to company 
It can hardly be said, indeed, that we receive any proper account of 
the is stun! of the SaakkriL accents. We tm\ deeply m formed that 
limy an- two f called the wl&ito and the ttvriia, the former com>- 
finding to the Greek *cul^ while the latter ifl found much more 
randy, and only m syllable of a certain character 5 what h the 
ph vdcal ictaliou of the two, ami why the one is ao ti ini Uni tn its 
Tsri^.v we Ju wot learn { thu whole rriftwrer in which our nmibor 
^jN-iiks of the imrito* indeed, F-hnwa that it was to him a myaterioai 
something! of which ha did not com prebend the properties. So ho 
*av*. for iTihNWQA (p. 13), (till “ from tho ciroumsfainv dun m all «»■» 
die ttariia citencls itself over two rowels at once, we anwt Hwesaatily 
«>Bcln(ia Unit it is a wosicr a ,cutit LLan tL« or acuii!, wJiieli 

fills with its wbofo tveight upon a ^Ugfo point, wlult* the foro? rf 
ttie ttariiii b broken by its being driiwn out over iwv rnw^ls, etfl» \ 
*ijrtilv a V*iT unsatisfaelurn" tietiiniiinatitm of the relations nubsuting 
Ihitw'^ n the two, pariieukrly ai it seem* quite as natural to regard 
that si-eeut whieU brings two vowels under ria 5«ay a* niora jjower- 
fu! lLu.ii that of which tho authority is conteU to a single vnwrf. 
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Slavic dialect^ some, prominent among u hudi i> tin? Russian. hciv.* 
mmi&tnined dew n to lie present time an entire Worn i*f plae* for 
tli v Hunt: but the Polish ween!* invariably the penult, ninl thfr 
IWhctiiuin as invariably the initial syllable, The bttfrb follow* 
Ilk wise Ihft latter method, of urtliiil aw-wit, while it* nMrest relation,, 
dm Jdthimiibm, i* mfotteiij, like the Eumim Tim Celtic diaWfc 
*how an emml JWi-r^ity when compand with otii> another, the W ebb 
laying the fitri.=« of voice upon cM- penult, 3it** the Polish, the iri*h 
upiiii lU first syllable, bkc me Boh cmi un and I^llhdt* I In* ^anfikni 
ilLlfwns found to alWila tjoeent t.■ ri*t upon my nibble iyf * 
word, whatever might be tin.' quantity of the former ur the length of 
the biter 

Not to Inquire at pn.^nt which of nil th«e methods of uvea tit li»i- 
tiou i* tnc*t iindent, or ta'Loe!llt it is possible toVlnhn the honor <if 
j >rirm tivencss for any one of it is plnitl that any jMiCiMniljir 

ix*nipmlit^ ir^nik/nt of Iia^o-Knro^-au ib-ooiit h not pmcfaVahle, 
Aa between lb a San-krit and the Lithuania and Kusafon, indeed, 
ground for comparison might be euppom! likely lo found; yet 
jhe two latter dialect* slund bo for rvtnmed in point of lime, flaw, 
and degTP* lT developnunitf from the former, llicit on the whole hot 
few interesting ro^mbtances urn to bo traced out; Mich ns wen? still 
discoverable have Iwu carefully mUeclM by our author, ami am 
printed in the counw of hit work. With'the Spirit and the 
Creek, however, the ease w widely different : the renuirkahl* nimL->- 
^es esi^dng Wtwcda the ey^t™-< id mutilation of iW two Inn- 
gungca ware noticed from the first wilh much interest, ntinl have 
more then mum been made the fuhjert of tTCutii^ni, iilthnuffh newer 
with anything like the fhlrmsa mid completeness w hich the Wk 1^- 
fole uTtima :li and attains. The law* lu which tbo Creek accent 
iina been compelled to Bubniit, tiunling the stress of voice to the hist 
three, or s in uiise of n lnng final vowel, the last two syliable* of the 
word, restrict, of coon^ to n certain extend the parallelism ; yet ho 
numerous and eoinprchi 1 naive nre the forme and dosse* «f words on 
which these laws have exerted no modifying inSuene^, that the 
sphere of compamcn h Ics* narrows] by them than might lie umiiri- 
t-ated. It ii ratfn-r m the ease of the longer «cmpoutu]e<l vejhdl 
forms, defoAninativesu E^'ondan- denvuiiv^ onmjiound.^ a ml the 
tike, whivlit being of later growth and lias regular formation, would 
not at any rale 1m« expecEe-i to exhibit m ch.oi- re^etttblaho^ that the 
prctmbiiiiy of tlie taller is- in inlvjince greatty diniinbhed by the r>:- 
Ktrfotion^ 'imposed upon the fnv-dom of the Crook accent 

Tlie Work l*fr.m tin then cKhibhs, wish the rleannss nrul distinct- 
iae : - which H wont to the productions of its Buthor, the 

phcnomeoA the HgEecment and diangneameut of the (Tlr^'k and 
Sanskrit ateeutujitioii t tliruiiLjhout tltc department* of dwlenmon. 
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V. BlfiLfOPHATHiCAt 5foTICEi3, 


L Bbfip's Comparative Acomiuation of ihr Gm £ and Stimkrti 
Longudges, 

(S«d fa jam ih* Soorly iLmjr 23 h 185£.) 


n/fiif finer gnftfnptm UartM- 
luuy drf (/ ■ffcfnWifrtJ*a htj^ (/ff unri 

^nedliwA^ ron /Vtuu ita/Tp, l^rliri: ij&mmtcr, 1195-1, Svo t 
pp, vf5i. 304+ 

Thk work of which tlii3 title is here given ha* been TwentJj taued 
from the presa* in fulfilment of a promise tlreuly some time si net 
msiii; |jy lia learned and venerable milker, Ii may be regarded a* 
in a certain sente :i supplement to his srrern work, [he Comparative 
Grammar of lliu iBdo-feuropean Linking**. Neither external cir¬ 
cumstance nor die nature of the case itself, permitted him to include 
the dtpartment of uorrijLondon along with these of phonology and 
inflection* in the plan of the Grammar When the publication of 
the latter wan i-fiptntnoed (in 1833i both lie mien and die illuitjm- 
lions of Sanskrit decent word still buried in the manuscript*, and h 
H;Lt not until ten yiNir* lnti«r that Iduhllingk's timely aiuJ web 

mine First An erupt rwpo'tiftji iJn* Aectml in ^unjkril, intt’tiJut-asJi 
the sfiiqtet to Lhu at tendon of scholars ami Initiated the Invettiga- 
lions which won placed it iti great measure within thoir knowledge 
Aid even then libim was do good reason for tiM&g note of it m a 
general compnnttiivu grammar Thu ground of eomjHirison was too 
fmjjjfad ; |ln- vjitiolis sntefiiniLlics* and even dosefy kindred dialects 
hud deviated too Tridciy from their original ami from one another 
in respect to accent* to furnish matter for extended dhttissian and 
statement. In the ease of ilmost every one of them* some general 
accentual law had wend its influence though Uiu whole mru* of 
words and f-imm, modify Eng original variety into rogpUled similarity* 
TlkC phynometm which the difikront Language thus came to exhibit 
are highly curious and inten^ting: they are in part staled Ly our 
author In h,ia Preface. Of the nearly related Ijitiu and Greek* the 
former had (not without retaining plain indicoiioua of nu earlier dtf- 
■ f-Ti-nt state* of things ; see Dietrich in KnLuV Z^ita-chrift. vol. L) eon- 
lined its accept to two syllable** llw penult and juitopumUt* and made 
it.< choice between the two on rtridlly quantitative ground*: (he 
Greek allowed it upon one of three, the three latt* and win hut par¬ 
tially fhuitfd hy quantity in its selection among them* The Teutonic 
language have ustablwliod in the main, and with Lul unimportant 
variations among the dngle dialects* whal is called the logical prio¬ 
ri pl^ accenting the radical* or most significant symiMb Of the 


fiv cabals ims UienudrcR, too, each marked with p disk. connecting 
their etymological Sinjxjrt with thu *bu and maou eu- ruler* of the 
heavens / 

TIia symbolic forms of the two principles beneath the anus desk 
on Noe 2 h Alrike the eye T ill once, as identical with tbfl fo-calkd arrow- 
had and winlgo of which the variou* eh Mat ters of thu cuneiform 
ioKTipUoiB, in alt their varictk¥ + are ittftdo up, It weemt evident 
that the application of thrae form* to the eipre^fon of thought is 
historical nrtJ other iuonimieiita Imd * wwvd origin. 

It would bo mh to hazard any conj#f:turo is to the absolute ago 
of the^e cylinder*. But, while the deatga So. £. is ^Tiil^otly more 
primitive tJiiin No. L, the presence of I hr aim** disk u|ion tike Intter. 
whereby it differs, a* is believed, from jiI! the disunered slat* of 
Nineveh, on which the other part* of the waoe Niene an? repre¬ 
sented, would « 3 fln lo nhaw tint both cv tinders eiprt-aa tho idea 
intended to be conveyed by &udi fqMpeniatums, in an earlier form 
ikm the slabs, „ „ t 


■* 

IV, Ye^tUpBA Of BcnDjnaat tsf Micaojfuaii, 

I - »“ 

Ik Horatio link's Ethnwmiphy nmf Phitotaffy^ Phibid. 18-10, p. 
T§, is the folhiWTJkg nruiee concerning Tuhi, or Lord Norths tebmd, 
which fibrin* the wuihwesufu pitrcmitr of Use MiOT OnO i Kin klii^o, 
m Aeroniiog to the native tradition^ a jKOPonige, by natii® Pito- 
Lfit (or Pet'ter KnrE b of amw colour like thnnucive^ came many 
yi~ir> ngo from the island of Teritnte (one uf the Moluccas), and (javo 
ilitiu their religion, and such simple art* a* they zuwixeed. It is 
ptolmlh to Idm that we aiv io at tribute toine m Uieir 

mode of worship, such at their temple with nido images to represent 
tiie divinity. In thu centre* ansponded from the rout, is a &ort of 
idiar, it^o which they suppose their dciiv oamta to hold converse 
with the pdost. The temple is called vert or spirit-hutuse."* 

Theta la evidently in thn statement an allusion to JUidilh^m, al¬ 
though tie author seem- not to hnvrf tween aware of it, and id though 
tlu- lads tkuaiufi^ are greatly corrupted, 

FUa-ML instead of being the name of a missionary, is the xinme 
ut the wmd books of the Buddhist^ which are cnlM Tri^iUtitu 
nr fhtfay of. Tiie i'lbv i/nnV are die riAdiut, or cloister of Ebe 
BmldhU't monks, Both of ilieso terms occur abundantly in the J/e- 
moir on th? History of Buddkitnrf\u the first Totjdno of tliil JoiubiiI, 
fib vestign of Cuddiil^ui in Mirrtitiiwin i> the more imjKsrtniit, 
this |»ortLun of ths Pact fie Ocean ifl now vlaitud by nibiMfinariOi and 
intelligent linvigaten* 
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The applicability of ibis explanation to the illustration of the very 
rimtlar rlevicn so common ou the ^iiilptiired slaf* of Nineveh, will 
fep apparent to any une who recall* tho latter to mind. One point 
of difference, however, deserves apoM notice. On tlutse alalia, in¬ 
stead of ilii" hand of the priest (Erecting the cffliu-npo f ‘mill the ami 
up in die trw, vt*' have a basket bald in Uh hand, which, n& Ltyan] 
says. appear* to T^- uf metal in tllfs earlier sculpture*. and may te bo 
in all,* This bosket must be intended to denote the conveyance of 
the sun's Inducing rr-presentod by the lighted cone, to the A 

reawin for tin* dJflWenc# here pointed out is iluonvorabli? in the cir- 
■'(]instance that on tlic slabs the sun** disk ia not introduced ; so that 
the union «f tin two principle* couldnot be expressed without same 
JiHcb Pipedlent. For the same zmnem, litis union is indicated on the 
aTnbs, not by lie action <<f lighting tlio cone t but by the nctem of 
brining it, after being lighted, into contact with the tree- 

No, i is doady anSogoiiii to No, l., hut exhibit* the same idea in 
n form more fully siderinn ami probable more ancient- In chi*, the 
centre nf Ujo principal aecr&o hs a Sin^Jtnr, with flames dining up* 
wards from it; above which appear seven dbkjL rcpTwatlng tins 
seven Cellar orbs : tint sun, moon and Moitmiy, Jupiter and Venus, 
Jrattim and Murs, ^n one sid a of the altar, and a little aln>ve it, in 
■'♦sen ii crescent moon, Hint the wiural lire and the moult, together, 
here aytoWbo the tnalo atki fenude principles, Is partly indimted by 
lliQ symbol beneath the moon, while the Ahii|>e of the altar i tself com¬ 
pleter tii+3 expression of the idea* Of Urn human figure* facing the 
altar, one standing and the other seated, the one ou the right hand 
temm to be performing bo til utnitf, with reftrenee to thesnened fire, 
liial the pen-on on the correspond iii£ side of No. 1, |Hirfornis with 
reference to the ntm. Here the radiation of die oamd fire h plainly 
(Krtartud tinoQ tin? symbol beneath lh% moou. The amt ion of the 
figure on thq left also include* the lighting of a o^ue by the im on 
the altar, but in its left hand swims to held a Iwket This accords 
with the reason j ru^t proposed for the presence of the basket on the 
of Nineveh, for on the left of the flr^ediar no representation of 
Lhe fmude prittmpJo in present. The actions of these two figure* 
exhibit, in forms pot ijuite identical with each oilior t the same idea 
which ik conveyed by the twodbfd acUon of the %*Jh* on No* I. 

Between the budfca of theec two figures the two principles are 
agjnn represented by *yinboli which may cosily be roeogniaed ; mid 
over which Jwyoeh lhe wtagcfl stm% dink darting it# rays upon them. 
Between the 5iiu*i disk and the MTubobof the two prittcrploa, acid on 
either side of ope of the latter, appear five disks signifying, proba¬ 
bly, the five stdlnr orb* exclusive of the- tun and moon- Th&i 
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Cabinet of the Oriental Society. TVkere they were found we Imve 
no ise information. 



So. 1. i§ engraved upon a cylinder of red jasper, with a bob 
tbrnugb tlio length of it of which tin- bom if Imperfect. It mast 
have been cat with some instrument like a graver's style of tho 
present day. 

Ha, ^ is engraved upon a cylinder of bluish chalcedony, which 
has ,1 well bored koh running through it Icngtliwifee* Hue Appeals 
to have been exocntcd by drilling. 

rk»tb im very Interesting, especially for the light which they $&cm 
to throw upon a corornGn representation on Uoi gypemii-eilabii of 
Kinovish, hitherto not aatiitfociority explained. The design No. I, a 
Mid by Dr, Lobdt']l to bo u very mra," mui it is not known that 
either of the dadgm hns been found before upon Afifiyimn or Baby¬ 
lonian cylindojTs. Tho relation of tins two to each other, also, adit 
to their value* "Liken, together, they in a great measure explain 
themselves. But Ole researches relative to the worship of thu cypTCM 
among the nations of autl^nity, by M. Lajord, pnUisliGd in the 
tftmmrt* dt Flsutitui t t. xx. Pans : I£o4 } confirm and completu 
the explaoalfogt wjdeh mere inspection and comparison of the two 
very nnttrratly suggest*. The folkm hg is the uxplanation which wc 
venture to propose. 

In No, 1, the centre of the seene ]n the pyramidal cypress, which 
rcprwenta by its androgynous nature tlie supposed union of the male 
anil female principles in the supreme divinity of the Assyrian*, or f m 
hme T the female principle dotk, which was personified by Myli&a* 
Over tlie ojpross is the fciin’e dL-t, with wingi^ crowned by two 
■eeijwntfi united at the Lail + w hich rcpresaita the male principle of 
the Aarprkits, which was personified by Bctus, The explanation 
tlius far i§ corroborated hy the two objects delineated on the right 
an. 3 left, icKpectiroly, of the trek* The human figures facing The 
treo, with tuple raind to this *uoV disk, and attired with wings, aro 
priests, Their action is twofold, They are evidently lighting cone* 
of the cypress in die rays of the sun, and At the same time receiving 
nn effluence or radiation from the great source of heat and light, 
winch they direct upon the tree, or upon the symbok on either aide 
<rf Tt- This twofold action signifies the union of the male and female 
principle of deity, mji|Ki§wi to bo tlie origin of creation. 


* tlw Nnnblk USD of tins diftas oa the left of (he tree luire any con- 
MdLoci wiOi the laUMiihLd iflipctft of | and in Uwi KKwniilHLil HiiCfip- 
lks» F tlw fifiit of tlhCM sEj^nj used ha kl dtiU'nniiuitlrt befof* tuuncfl of 

men, asd t|w M^-nJ u in hfcogTtpb for 11 urn of* f E3*tr whit Lh «ald blfaw* 
Ad tlm form.-! of of the locdt, juaij f ggi-mt a principkai on 3iu. 2 . 
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tlai- fourth century, this iraditiorutry etymology of the tinrao Nathi- 
cbcvim derm* n reiTUkrkable corroboration from tlicM historic records. 

t know it btw been asserted tb.it a n timber of Jews emigrated to 
Armenia bolbre UnsChristian cm,* and established thom-sclvca chiefly 
in the valley of the Araiw, and that they may have given to tha 
town in question the name of Nakhichevan, in order to give cur¬ 
rency to a national tradition of theirs connecting Mt, Ararat with 
the irk. In regard to this I would say: 

L That it is a highly improbable thing that n comparatively 
Email Wily of Jewish emigrants should hsvo given au Armenian 
namo to an Amebian town* where they lmp[hf:ncd to bo Sroig^ in 
order to give currency to a mere tradition connected With their own 
religion, and that diametrically opposed to the religion of the couti- 
try. Probably a parulJel cum cannot be found in tbe world, 

% It is still more improbable that the Artneniiim, white still hca- 
tben.% should h> general [y have adopted this [Lime, and connected 
w ith it a belief Unit it commemorated the event referred to, and that 
the remains of the ark were still preserved m the immediate neigh- 
berhowt (as J*w-.'phus says they did), merely on the dictum of a band 
of stranger Jew-, that hid eomo to settle Among them. 

3. And sven if this very improbable supposition were true, Uum 
it vrry naturally follow* that the Jews in question really believed 
that Ml Ararat wxh the mountain upon which the ark rested, which 
certainly must be regarded as a much earlier tradition than any that 
can ba brought in favor of Ml JoodL in Koordkt&u, the only other 
locality which has any mbaUnthU elmm£. 


UL ox Two Ag&rarA* Cjuxdkr* Received fjlom 

MoeCu 

h"o* J + Xcs S r 



Tfsuse cuts represent in full him the designs fngraved upon two 
Assyrian cylinder* which wera seM to Ihw country by the late Dr. 
Henry Lobdell, mmkmsry at Mosfll, and axe now deported in ih« 


« Sff ^au*L %™i- Uk. 4 . Cb. is quoted bj St Mwiin. 
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On the e^U-m sida of Mu Ararat in like district of An\modn 
1'“^/"*^ wLi ck ttp-in^ is compofe*d of three Armenian wonl% 

™- tfr i nl, *\i T U wfn, foot, L d+ 11 at Noahs 

Voi' fe or dJ feeU" the singular bung often pul* m l|si> Arnionum, for 
tfio pkral, The tniditioii L% that Noah, m J^anJiT^ frnm ihofirk, 
fiist [dinted his feel on the ground in ibis district. 

Near by, in the sama district, is ft village called ArgoOri 
fcin wpj 1 uryp; the preterite third j>orsdii si ng ular of ur^r^cu^ijfr^ nryvi" 

**4 h J and **-n^ (iwi t willow, i- *- he (N o*h) planted the 

willow." 

Farther to the Eart, towards Tabriz in the town of Murarti 
19 ■ a naillH - which the Armenians derive from two words, 

moif, mother, and mfy- *"4 there, i. e. u the toother is there,’ 1 the cure 
T&m tradition being that the wife of Nouh was intomxl in. that place. 

Itut tbc most lingular of &t| iheso iniditionarr e^uiielogii? is thjit 
of ihc well known town of JFoMtAewn, or more properly iVblJh 
cArmu. hi the Anuumsm, this natuo is comped of two wont*, 
%tuju mtlkf first, and irA^xm. descent* or rastlng-plae#, i *?, 

* first drecent" or *ilie fim resting pluee* whieli iWkij h thy 
C t ahewk built by Noah aind lm sons after the ri<xxL 
liateYCf luaj bo the te in regard to the oilier names men- 
™™t ™ Qn o |* known by other than Armenian authority to h*j 
qutlti auriunt* >or can it be accounted for on the ground that lbs 
AruivLikiiaii dorised thk lumiu in order lo givo strength to their tradj- 
tii'ii about Ml Ararat ami the ark; tor it is proved by ancient his¬ 
torian* rfother nation*, that both the name and tbe tradition eriitod 
hundred* of you* before the Ajmenum* embraced Christianity, when 
they were heathen idolaters, and knew nothing of Bible-iiutory. 
J^-phus, as has idrendy been mentioned, refen to this von plael 
not mvxng its Armenian name, btu the tramdation of it in Greek* 
ami atso recording the tradition of lb* Armenians, then a heathen 
people, in regard to its origin* His words are: “ Thu Armenians 
, . P™. pk*** of descent, for, the ark being saved an that 

stn remain-! are shown there by the inhnkiumtA to this day** 

Hitr jpographv Ptolemy, writing about one hundred and fifty vem 
ftfu r Chmt, speaks of the town of Nakhichevan, under lie'Greek 
t>mk of A&iuul*, which he locates just in that part of Armenia 
w ji-re the pri^rn town of that name \± fbundf Hew, as the Anne- 
ocans were not ctinveritil to Christianity until after the boginrdag of 

* A^i^iiTT isfrr* tu> Tdrst lifer 'Afutvm irijtftr itit f* 

■ 4 7pm' J T y JnriiA ^uli^i, R. 1„ 0. 3, § 5. 

t Bk, 0 f CU ? p « by 5L Mur lift B 



12. Aify tfVTfffe; jti^u Knirrafn-; Timv Ailkw V#f^£i*ae 'Arrt*- 
Vtirtw ytiffattou EiffltjioSc & rtw£ k 1 htr Ittpuixhiv kxifatfrj lmv£ krte. 
*cudfmiraw '^fviwriiinn) Kaluayoj, nffa^aaufkwv brfgtmifro, &iiiua\\ 
'Wiii^kv (!}, 'EuiiirihlL' Eu^B^art-^drm (() £ *$lKlmJ*, ftutpuv 9 'AjL 
Xfypv t *Em\ Muaixo il f 'Epptfarr&^v Uqtolamwv* 

This in^mption belongs to A*J). 155 or 150, The fifth name k 
i*e portentously long &i (o oxcha guspiciofi that two names may tm 
conLained in it, aa ‘Epp^urrAyav Xapinm. The letters following 
thb name $*em to belong to Mi*vv t tt word used by Cicero to de¬ 
note the syndics or counsellors. of towns in Asia Minor. (EpkL in 
Full lS f 71.) 

Ws find in tbwa inscriptions n number of Syrian proper name* 
which are to he met with Upon other monuments, and some tuno- 
ttm which ary now. To the Cornier tU bden g Abebus, SibiW% 
TJioimUif, Mulch vis, Salamanca, Gautn*, Zobcdus p Ns tan ad us, Died- 
mis. To tho latter, so far us \ have examined, belong Auiuus, Ma¬ 
nus, Addus Acrabamis Auras, Faaitbesnus (i), Ncnus, Anamu^ 
Aired us, Nadmui, SichmiM, Bordug Onitlidus (*) p Emmoplos, Kmtmv 
gannam?, Abcharos, Etuis, Masechus. Senna of these are readily 
tzwnbfo to Semitic roola, and arm have equivalent* in the Scrip¬ 
ture* Thia with Naeimi# wc may compare S hjiui (i Chron- 4 :15b 
from to te rare!; with Boirlm, Bewd (l Chron, 7 : 20); with 
Sicilians Bkediem (l Chron, 7:19)* Would it not repay someone 
skilled in die Semitic dizilects to make a collection of the Syrian 
nrun m found up m the monuments and trace them to their roots 1 

T. L>. Woolsey* 


IL Aa«£»iA!f TiunmovA aboiti Mt. Aelahat. 

We havo before lu a commuiucation from 1W. IL 6, O. Dwight* 
American Mkaionaiy id Constant inopltt, on Motmi Mask* a* the 
n>dng'plaee of the ark after the deluge* We extract from it wme 
Armunhui traditionary notice oonctrmng places b the neighbour¬ 
hood of that locality. 

The mountain on which, according to nnoiout Anucnbn tradition, 
and the general opinion of the hvrofll in Europe the ark of NWh 
re&tcd after the ddup*, U called in Armenian (| "W^ui, Afrnt, and 
in Turkish jfclb Aphur Z%A, Le, Heavy Mountain, This moun¬ 
tain ia flztliatod nlhiOfit in the ccntru of undent Araienia, in the trJIcv 
of the river Anuos* bearing North &7 fl B&< from Nakhiehtwnn, and 
Sontli 25° West from Erivam 


coaui. of FUEL, 
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yr'un tr’ijraj-- ntriftitniF ^Ira^ - 

It Ti Se xnQ('?%£$&s nthifair fifams ulm-j - 

P#i«ri rot ${ jtt’ i'fct |* + •Otmr tTjArgn T^rayniu 
jTITfttlffli'h 4 .V=ucj^h* t dri^j vlnv o£xns* n&tinttw* 

Mliil 0' 4ifc'TiiIirrn; xXfvtrjf> r mb'Eftftfiv tioTjju^ 
i'2ci<Tf ■£' i'ki>ar; If noli?- rrpjrl ytjgnj 

JixitiAez olxt&6t4jjirtr. fiJiv^f + 

Id Ime 1 T u* h une tided atid o^e is owing to the Biooa-cuitef*ft 
moving tlie straight mark of C twice. la I % it seems nece&sary 
to road ECTI fur EOI T and in KOTHEPEE, A moat Imve been 
overlooked hf tint copyist, nod O and ft rt^d wrung for <l f which is 
die easier mistake in the second instance,, m its square form in Lho 
rest of the Lnscri prion resembles B. For this furni r ibu oddest «ped- 
mw of which belong to the ccmLiuy Worn otu era, comp. Fr»tut, 
Klcm. Epigraph. Gra^c* p*£8I* For Hit in hues 3 and G resembling 
H f too tho some work T p T 245. EO¥£» in L 2 + is a common mls- 
speUiiig of the stouemuiter for A HITS. Su pathiipA in the ammo 
jftrin£; p which is unique. HFOTI in L G is another mistake of 
die stone-cutter. In the same lllus SIN must be sapplicA Afeo- 
nul/f p:^ ia ning iilftf, 

Was the cote for wild pigeons built to keep them from tenanting 
mid d eliling the tomb | For the conceit ejpreMire of n wish that aD 
the posterity of the proprietor may die old, comp, another Syrian 
mscr. in B. n. 459S, whom we mad 

(taulaU n fi* v>riwi? 

irfirrac M^U c5i r ^mni t rif J fir iWanroj: 
r^yQ flsrl aqii*ixir frinpi^fiw £Ai5h} + 

10, 4OTP* Jftujpt"! JVS^afiS JTtfUW, JftiiTffo^ 

Oi-lfiHFfci T I] Intaxonoi lx ridi* TOo &£ov /vTJOaM- 

^ 1 J 
I mod for -F4tfau*+ The former nanio is found in B. n. 

402!?, Wul may cosily be derired from ft Semitic root, while B tan 
with equal ease Lie confounded with 0 . (Sw the last iitscr.) A 
Basils Aon of Uljdus occurs in m inscription found by Burckfiardt 
at kefr el-Lochho- Comp. B. n. 45BI, ft is quango (hat that dis- 
tinguklied traveller should b*ve overlooked the present inscription 
over tins fflwtac-gato of SulMmd, which he visited, nud wlw.ru ha 
foninl the same name Bss&tu (B. n. 404ll The yw, if <rf the 
Fompelan om, mtawtai loA_D. 17B; if of t£« ora of Boata. to A. D. 
£43, S*je Frmm, in the Addenda to B* fob 3 P p. 1182, who there 
decides in the case of a neighboring town in £mr of die latter cm* 
lb I make nothing out of this msnripdon. A few nonls, as 
tt&pfi tor, liiijfii f> jtn nml iijrvQi' l may bo traced. 
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In B. it. 45PIJ there b mention of n TheophjhiBL who ni* rorv- 

f*(* TS> iSilU* 

4. Atki&; Jlfdfi/M; t'nuf/df trjj Jxrmr r /^ 'J/ftrifou 

aol did 'SfiidLifirgim #c$l Joy jSrriuril-iyrup. 

What diX'i ifitav mean l 

5. WitJi die necessary correction* in the ten, thb Inscription runs 
thus: 

direr* doi^r^e Jov*(5; + 3* pi Tjut cii* 

ft^j3 (1) PtptUmr ifvfp**, *** ^tiqi fiAptHofri xtri 

if*™**' efc i*f t ««1 JtaZapd*^. 

Ttie word writjen in the oridnal may be a proper narn^ As 
I rfcmd, the mow b that Philip, a ducenaniiA, reared the tomb with 
m court Of open place about it from the fMiudations, find roofed it 
around together wills Im wife and children. The I ml words *ai 
2ohtpA#q$ mm to he added afn-rwardfL Do they indicate that, a 
peiHJti of that mow became owner or waa buried in the tomb! 
Snlzimuni* u the name of a Syrian deity in B* tu 4449, 4451. 

After reading what Gotliofred (Cod. Tlwd«,) t Ducungc (Gloffii 
Med* el list " invc,) P nnd Rein in Pauly's Renl-UncycL have aaid about 
dneenarii, 1 cannot (eel quite sure what the rfuernttrfut cghvrii j dun* 
here spoken of wjik, and must leave the determination of ihn point 
to pum better acquainted w ith the i Dedust ion* of the later Boninn 
empire* The very runs wevd (if that U? die true raiding], 

might esaily be misspell by the stonecutter. 

5. r^tiTOU frlfUQfc //£i0l^fJprfil^ All-dif 'jptfkVt 'ji*&t£QS 

F OE'Fair, Zrjj?i!% JVrilH^l/ihlV llTItndrttf (|J uXifitUKtr Tl "i T1-/I' liftr iw 

lur tfjy wO«tftf] + Brands may be a proper name, perhapi mia- 
copied: if it is An orfickl side we should read U&ffi* B*hw w 
An inn fiiff ought to be perhaps A^ttmtfMov. m Ctos oocmnt more 
ihnn once in Syrian hi^riptiun^ and the fc&rms b irtiu of Z^ihs, 
np^lt Zorins. Coinp. R n. 4519, 4510, 4604, 4&JL3, 4*335 for the 
former, and B. 4530 t 4573 fjf the latter. The name S nm mnt a* 
road by Franz in B_ n r 4507, 4058, musk I think, be identified with 
Arianim of tills iortription. 

V. Mvfi*; - Opitipav &aqn£ iw* if k (or *„ dimply ; /V bdug for I or 
repeated by rnistake). 

A namo*C?™iwg b (buud in B. n. 4559, 4574. and h perhajM tlio 
true rvjuling litre* 

8. I can niiike next to nothing of ihk At the top appeara zai 
Htfvxc Iff lyicnuTo, which » to bo taken, perlutps, aa following tike 
butt w p ordd xvl jTctrpi wjt£ s Ik-low ilya^ rt^ theinkme of 

some one d™ may linvo boon mentioned. 

\K TTib interesting and well presen ed in^tiplion in h^xameLerm, 
with the neceisary cometion^ 3a as follows: 
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is. 

1* THE F ram m\ CKT PJOT K a IE A V QET1T] T A l AIOT 
AAPlANGTAft^lftEIft^ 

2. EEJJ A HTOTET E EBOT EOH A Q E EK T WE IEF A TIK&ift 

EKTIE0H ETOT EOK T W EAI 

3. ± EE ATQT A NTttlN EE N OTK AI E A POE II PON Oil E A MEft tttft 

A Pi CTE top TO AI M*r O AW EAGT 

4. EMilEH A?T EMMEFAftIJXA M EftOT ET& KON©AlM°T 

A B X°P°!r Eft n YM A CEX ° Y EM ftl EE A ft ft AP*T IE P & T A M ! ON 

This u one of the most b^aaliM inscription^ 1 have evrr soon in 
lids ttULLtiy. It b now as perfect ilh the day it was fhikhed. 


Believe me, dear Sir, jot» very truly and respectfully, 

J. L. P&UTEK. 


M Dr* Egonfisos, How Tort. 


II 


Eet. Dr. Romieeo^: 

J> 4 ri!ir jSi>.—Horne of the Inscriptions copied by Mr Porter in 
the Iljitii&n, are to be found in Bwdth'fl collection. BuTekhardt 
veiled the plajjL^ called bv Mr Porter Hit, SuDelhad* Koreiyeh, Ih- 
brftn, but did not notice lieao inscriptions. Most of thorn arc intel¬ 
ligible ; but there are two or throe of wttfcb lean molfe nothing, 
I "w-nd you latch tha letter of Mr. Porter, to be published, if yon 
think fill in the Journal of the Oriental Society, together with copk* 
of the in&criptiouB, corrected to the of my {timer, i am in¬ 
debted to Prof Hadley for valuable .mggc^tloisj. 

1. Aifiov rttil A I'lftV Ettfiwr ^lieti ffi [i/yrtrFt’jn 

[Jj.fflOjimV. 

The name Abebn* is fcund in Ho, 5.—there ipeft Abtbtis find in 
Bcuekt^ C, L n, 4 560, where it is Alnbut Auroui --ran in ft u. 
ft + I liftvn written for because the former b else¬ 

where to be met with* and one of tile nigttiaa may easily hnv© been 
overlooked- See Ho, 10. 

' 2 * JUti™; ©fifooe m «1 i-frl oflrev Mw**** r* r^* * * 

Belew I seem to read Xnll^ r I. e. JhlSa,, and then follow? what 
mav bo afrrt tp;r 2'v^aw t&eiftav* , fora Jttjpw* Suggests t* run- iw 

xi\low. Comp. I* tu* toO bu^JW, B, n_ 4525- For Tlinimu*, see 
Ho. 10, 

n^tvhy; Afamv ni 6^ idx Fat vju p[d *; r ii iJfuJr I'lov 
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*. 

MX 1 1 MAM EOF AIEHEPI K a a a E r.A outm on AI 
EX' O Al TA IL EOJ AE MQTKOT TI EP ft E n E AEJ AOJN 
AOHOEEH T E 1M>T* J X OCA EHET ET £E B E 
OrAJOTHTlTETATMAirHPAABOTEiElAI 
B A 1 AT A PS EON 0 TIIOT Efl A X Tl A X El M1A 
A ATnOTATO OCA IN THKHAXTECINETOIHOE 
TIAEiaTIWjXOinTEnOA'niEwTiniPAr.lOT 
J^XEAAOEXEonOAITHF.OIKOAQMTirENETTTN 


On the right ride of ilio entrance-gate of Ule Castle of Sutkkful. 
ist the following- inscription in rude chaructnre, and now nearly 
illegible. 


lo. 


ArAourrxn 

©AMOCXACM 

CA0AOCCIXMO 

BACCOCOTAniOY 


BOPAOCCA 
o nKKonoicKT 
fiiNTOrecortKTicA 
tTOTC PM 


The largo and fay ancient town of Aw«iyrS is situated b the 
stony plain at the foot of the moutitama, cm hour and a half N. t?4 
E. of Brnwrih. Few cities in the Haur&n an; of greater extent, and 
none of more remote antiquity. It is probably the Krricth men¬ 
tioned by Jeremiah, with Bocroh and lfodi-gamul (Jer. 43 : 23 am] 
24). On an old tower I made out with much difficulty the follow¬ 
ing inscription. 

II. 

lfrAeilCAMIMffCfOO STCKXONCTXO*AXPlr 

CTMB1 08 AXXACKCAP NOK -j-CAAAXOM • 

T1CA TOMt MAPIXt GCATOA 

Tito following inscription we found oti n Luge atone at an ancient 
“rido village of JItbr&n. ThL, viTiflgaj or rather town, 

i* finely sitaafcd on the summit of a lofty hill, H. 18 W. of the 
Kulcih, distant about an hour and a halt The stone now forme 
part M the roof of a largo chamber of comparatively rooont con¬ 
struction ; but wholly composed of the rains of the temple. We 
were informed by the dd man who led us to the spot, that it was 
only lately brought to light by the removal of the clay and limg 
with which the roof hod Wn covered. It is important a» contain¬ 
ing a well known date, and celebrated names, 
von v. S 4 


pf 

IN A 


Oiifi It AN iPW 
♦ 1 A III lit JO¥K 
PjCTAScwCiOT 
KOCOCMN M ACT N 
tJifefi't M c.v in n r r 1 1 * 


ttTA! (?) 
AC 




AM-frCP AT A COOT N HAT 
JlAFAKOlTlKAlTt 1 IN 
JNjOICSaCKAtOCAil 
K AICA A AM AX MC 

Tho Mowing nfce in falkii^ a ruined mh! now deserted town 
hour N. 3* E. from Hit, Thi» is tins Antic form of the Orvetfe 
Jafaaom, Hu? whole of die Jebel Hiitirfm, from thy plain oo the 
to Sulkhad on the South, with the exception of a narrow atrip 
along the western la*y, k called {imuLIJI }, 

According to information rocdved an the spot, I belie™ this district 
is nmjh more extensive than is represented m the Appflfidir to your 
BlbHla] Res+Archto. It u uj)i|ucstionably the Batmvsta of Jtaephus. 
mins of Bathiuiyob are nbout a mile in diemnfcrvac^ und Cun- 
J n iminv krgt* and substantial build Engs, with mn^kc stone doors* 
1 think it Inifi never been Tinted. 


5 

AVOOCTlAVTOVecO 

FoonAciwevavivc 

nocaihbovana 

MODI "AYT0V"Z0B€ 

AOC\ ATAMCAOmi 

Ct V [ A NcrtlP AN 

TOTVXIONEK 

TOTH 


?. 8 , 

AtPHA KCttPiCKOCE* CTATO 


©COM 

VK£H<€<JP 


ALMOT 

“AI'AiTliTVXfl 

\ov 

AWPO 

AVI1AC B€ AHfeJ 

KiuMt 

CCT 

AAAAATtANHK A A 

OX A 

COX 

HTWIIICTWMAA 

m 

m 

XQOKeOOHHfOVKE 

r 


A £ i TOOKCNCCTW P 10 


ft At (Jut- mined town of Svhim, 1 h. 3S m. S. bv AV. from SbuliT*, 
am the reniMin of a beautiful temple, The portico bn* fallen, but 
an a htfge stone among its ruuis we £TKsei>d^ after ranch diftieu Itv 
in spying the Mowing inscription. It appears from it thnt thi* U 
das site of the undent A tojMfi* mentioned in tlio Xotit, Eee I&l jei 
conmmon with C amuJia, Dionymui ftn d othom, (gee C, a* 8. Paulo, 
trejjgr, p. 3M,) The letters arc well nit, but tune now mut'b 
defaced. 





















I. Letter whom Rev! I, Xu Poetitr or Damaucx*, coxtaixisq 
Greek iNflCRimoss,, wmi Pres. Woolsev'b Remarry os tok 
SaME, 



Z^cco- Sir -—The fallowing inscriptioDB were copied during a jour¬ 


ney mads m tbo Haurim by it# Rev. Mr» Pnmeitt nod myself, in 
February, 1853. We ww and copied many others; but rh some of 
them are unimportant., and others already printed, I do not consider 
it itecas&ry to trouble you with them. So far ns I know, [ho** 
which I now send have never been taken, or at least We never been 
published. 

The fallowing aid from the Tillage of J97yah On ihft north-western 
slope of the Jebel Qaur&n. The ruins on which No, 2 u found 
appear to be of an older date than the inscri ptW- 


L 

ADCDOCAT 


2 . 

MAIffOO&AIMOT 


E. 

m’OKAocATMQnr ' mptB 


MOTKAIATMOC K A iTtOf ATTOTC TtiJ&CcyTO-NrA 
XIOICABAOT AWKANCKTHC NTMHAHNfllAE 


GIOTTO 
ON HOIIICAN 


OIKOAOMK A WNTncPATMOT 

XVAACXtIA TIOTANC0HKCN 

ACKATHNCT 

PANCTCCBOTN 

<KTOKTPIwN 


From Hit, nn ancient town about one railc in circuirfi>n>ni-«, UUf 
an hour S, E of the former ; 




AlAlDcMAxrMdcenAPXOc 

Tf r I1ATPJ-MC KT fee N A] All PiiiAOT 
HPwdOTlAlOYKAIMA 
iH A1H HOTMA A XOT K A I 
AAAOTARPABAaNOT 

cm mca mms 



- >.» .il . .s»»»*T ’ l 

x-i ■« ■ *k».: ■W'.WV /lafrttft* > 





V * f 

.. : * >!• ,i u. 

. - - . r- ' * - ■' 

till# tfrii#.«vw *«*<?!/ *>X>« 

WM- itojuk t >Ttrt rxiAi ri/, ji Loiru 
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- P..11 . . ' 4 _ 




"im v,- i Alfiotu^jo o. ->i»v 

• IAiii- i.«t• t,<. n / /.*:m «4f:/-n 


V «>n I- AM 

■ i»* 41 







MISCELLANIES. 












180li 




Pago &t, line 6, for 

m 1 

rmd fcAiU 

H < 

■* 85, 4 2^, ** 

^ » 

“ ,.coaJex3. 

f f 

“ su “ 1, w 

ZJPajp 

H ■ 

H t fflrt HI 

-1 

« « • 11, “ 

H % * 

iu ^ | 

“ “ Usl line, « 

ikwA 

“ JkA&3a. 


w * &t the bottom, *.dd to die \m* of v<et ha r 
to bowL 

iXoX * D bnwl! »l**i ** used in K&DftiiBlmn^ 
*7“ 1 to glittoi, 

14 SB, tout hue, fur ? ZU mid 3^*t. 

* “ linn 1 ? t ** The future, ** Tho 1st per*, ftf tnra . 




180 g 


Pngx? UUt, lino 122, /or coming before rmd coming upon. 


K 

4$, 

u 

i;i. 

u * 

FT 

fi4S * 

■ 

4+ 

l!(, 

u 

20. 

“ tXlii, p.03, “ 


14 

50, 

|i 

5i 

M 10 string, is pOpptTtf. 
does tin* UKrtrthJv 

h nrnif io fftillg (i* popper 

14 

M, 

44 

25, 

11 niny replied) rtrid 

irmy be replied 

■4. 

55, 

4k 

!«, 

u ^ooy ** 


44 

II 

M 

aa. 

mue Me rtsuiirwi fl/far ns 

wollfl^—, 

44 

56, 

U 

15, fir Aty, rW 

■h*- 

H 

til. 

■4 

15, 

- if « 

!*■ 

* 

LL 

ta. 

H 

so, 

« Jtis « 


ik 

tn ( 

u 

19, 

u 4 l Ik 

11 


u * nttw thr bvtihm, after r vutH to be wmtL 


M 

87, fine 1 R /or iMy rtnd 

m 

v 

Li 

75, “ 7, « 100.13 ** 

4 i 

10013 

H 

“ " iri, ■■ jUJia 

m 

llSl3, 

* 

U 

7t* near the mill die, far 1 1 

i 

i 

44 

76, line «, far J-li,. rrad 

■ i 


Ik 

“ * 7, * i3sC 

• ■ 

3PV- - 

■ | 

*4 

79, “ » 12JVB0C " 

M 

litoftCf. 

F * 

44 

ei, u is, “ fSaf “ 

&* 

14 

\ t 

14 knt lino but onc t for 

- r 1 

rf Cb'f "k , 

H 

«, linn Hi, /or ^Aii 

-» -T | 

‘ jeVf- 

ti 

“ 3, “ 


4 

» f 

« ■ 


* In i number flf aw«* 3 pp|HW! TTlLbwjt il* peibl* it hiinn^ bwn bfokcu 
q % probably, to pruitmg. Thj^ bowrer, Ik of little ^iiM^r^i. unb^j it 
]<?mi to * cunfniion ol 3 and 9, Thu fortner scums nlwnyi tahave ?.ta j*jLnt 



lS€f 


CORRECT! OX S. 

Psge S. lini»3]'^/er [tHHk’m Iftiiguiige, rfflJ written dinmct^r 


M 

7, - 

's /fir 

ScjUFTcmr TiutTJ 

44 

Si’nirrLM: 

Lt 

12, “ 

15, 

44 

ppt io. n 

44 

p. J3, Nine 3. 

14 

14 14 

17, 

44 

- -* h - 

■El 

•Ves 

U 

u lost line. 

Ik 

ib± 

* 

44 

liia.- 

1 

M 

\X, Hoe 

1, 

U 

lioxi 

r t 

(1 

tlld. 

J * 

U 

1?. “ 

0, 

Lk 

jJpJa 

4L 

j i 

3JQ*3. 

1 

K 

M 44 

13, 

44 

iiai. 

iL 

liai,. 

* i 

El 

16* “ 

8, 

n 

%l±a 

44 

^LSLa, 

44 

44 44 

13, 

Lk 

Xf>un 

m m 

14 

v — 

+4 

* 

1, 

14 

ll 

IE 

4 

W. 

II 

33, “ 

H. 

44 

latLil 

44 

i#*I. 

M 

fc !l, lsiafi* 20-31, fir what to me T 


wbal muy tie, etc. 


“ 1 1 ]] 1 ' 23, ptatt a period ttfltr w}mt. 

41 “ 2t), Jot that imr, nad tlwt limy Ue. 

as, “ fi, * mL ** 

'i 

“ * to. H vt 

a?, “ u, “ 

29, “ 2J r « 

»£, “ 12, “ w«>tn u wit*. 

3T>, “ 3,4, 4 - idiii,liaA3rfW Lbiij 

if m #• » 

!H “ ir, « uil nod uii. 


t' 

■* vt . 

* J&&,. 
* 


* TImj towel — fliiuidd mm?* boplaced TO finaJi I , ttinl wfcflreYHT pHialM 

ibtti til tfw Ijmmimur, it msift be imfcmtttid tii be a si i p r fuul Uat': _L mu.it be 
plntad Oft tfur prcctfdifl' ^m-cumnL 



iso* 


VERBS INFLECTED LIKE p, 6®, 

f< r * 

to be hold* io dai& ? to soft, be aoiJciiL 

+ * a ^ 

L lQ aft'aiiGO (in age and r to snap i ils a hoard whtn 

,_ . r ***** if broken). S« iaii, 

10 * 1 ^ = tn stair*. ' F'SJ. 

lo be aflttEjrd or tnoved 

^ i 

Y EH BB INFLECTED LIKE lafci, p, SO. 

130^ = iioJfi * &m p. a«l LOCl-CI lo bowt, u *fOf T p. Sd 


[JVbfe.—To Air. Stoddard's ndcnowledgiEienta to Mr. Bn-ath, wllli 
which w* are happy to Unit* our own, it 10 proper to Enid & word of tv- 
coirniti+m of the tabor and 0k.it! bestowed by Air. s. S. Kilburn, tvpe- 
rutter attached lo tJm Type and Stereotype Foundry of Mferam J. K. 
ktyurs Sc Qi^ Barton, in reoisfctiHg several of the Jotters and points, and 
making sen no iEnpaeta.nl additions to the tank 


cpsrsr, or puar^] 


ISOd 


laVfli to diLzde. 

' J in put y*it (leaves); to 
* J lirbi %k twit (as weak 


J to make damp, hcorac 

" „ 7 J ilninp^ 

y A 5 lo jgmft, to lie or bo come 

' i grafted. 


to -pill nr. «*I \ ‘^"" P 5W0]t (a 

^ , F , j le dijr into, to pick the Jj | lob^aiheli'ijd^Uimiigh 

I laetL ffrJfi « 


the nuAi-^ 

"H- ! “ sr eM 1 “ ■”*■ : *'*« «%<* 

t A i to hf' or become cotisoli- 
' C , ( datail. 

to pare (with ftunc, fitt.J. 

jb ' j to camp f.iir « cnll]Pf t to 
> 1 t>i?C OITH? fair. 

to lure diirtirjjj plm, 

L^kij ‘ j to place upright* to stand 
i > I upright 

to cackle. 


( in a izaunatitfi istiiB. 

9 £ to mil up* etc, p ns 

5 AiL- 

# h ” J '*—* " ■* -i 

^ H> * 

t Hu beat with a a witch, to 
i*hM>A ? smut (45 if from suuli 4 

* "* f blow), 

Aaia to jniiil ftotm heal, to n^. 

« r 

tlklA to k ouiiad or bchL 

j> 14 

to clank (as chains), 

*a ' t i j 4iij ta meh, W down (with 

Jp®* l ^ ?a ™«i*" B iv r 7 ( ngej (tr. and hm.Y 

, ■ « S to reduce to powder, be 

i° tickk, be tickled. w , i reduced in powder. 

rA \y ' to interweave, be inter- iV.TrtS B to have colic, 

” n j WuVUti* * ^ 

(O Ikk up. t0 witJl enKrt * fm * 

< to I««n (oi a pin in it* lo ahiver with coJA 

i, # j socket! (tr. and intr.h ■" 

lO immple down, 

m + 

# I 

**t < -vi to make Eiren, confirm, 

" P r 

A*121 it, gnt3icr Ian pttai. to beat with D -switch. 

unite in ^ nil (ocmckl^ jms^KiDtr^ 

to be a wanderer. ‘ V* 5 * ’* 10 ■*£. l«»"g < low<1 ' 

t ** «n-V\%}^ "brink upp wrinkle 

to U P «i*X l " pl . i (tr. anil inir + ) 

^**1 U> make to pan^ to panL ^ 

L.-C l in be boiled to piecL-a. 
fall to piece* 


! te njsike tuusi^ become 
tnttKty. 
t to br^ntiiy, become 
V - , i beautiiuL 





VERBS INFLECTED LIKE p, 64. 

Mi to fill to the brim. to diwalve (lt.]l 

to perceive (by the eye)* * Ltt tostaijdon end 4 us the LnirV 

j ■jsag*" '■■ ^ *■ *— >•—.#—■ 

USLSl ? ^ l^ irusiL iffl nifcVi iAJs to rooaL 


51. 


£u» ( to fcpurt' See k 50 >\ . 
^ py Ml 


MEB p. 66, 

to go out, be extiogniiibetL 

VERBS I SELECTED LIKE *■», p. 09. 

^ * W«* -*■ ■ **""**• ^ 1 VLZTC'^ * 

to frottnd back (elr a buElj. 
r- * 

lAi to stray, rtin a» ay. 


to castrate. 

r 

la lu grom. 


VERBS l-VFLECTED LIKE ^SUo 0J, p. 80, 

■if i * 

cu- 1 m ’ ll!imb| bo Ln’iiumlheMi, fr !T4ff to bu plonked or gratified. 

J ?a\ S »^3 to ohsw. i to button, bo buttoned, 

) ‘oSj,tonikwbiiOM-fu-I-1?. 

i t f S lo nw ^ e Stiuoi, to raide * ^ iH|u|vmlont lo JSeUBa* 

nornj, to become »WJ C“5" i S« o, HJ 
“ * C of round. 

Uy , a' 1 tu cause to ate in [a* to b?irfc r to cmcJk, 

T ~ ^ a- niiiiflk to cave in. “ « 

„ * , to embolden, be bob! 

>T V1.3 to trample. * * * 

. !■ - . . .. . f t0 'toar fclotb) itn Mil 

■*«> 

jiajof 5 10 ™J» m baits w, to iJJKBf lo lingb iiinnoJenitdf, 

nr, i hciitiite, 




mh 


V KJIBS INK I, EA'T til) LIKE Is'i fl.ASS. 

* t £ lo come to DQugfctp fata H x _*_ j to notice to ruins, to he- 
uvrny (<ys store b^E". tv the ’ j dome a n 


l nijm 


, auni , £ to reduce to palp. See 

2V4 \ to* reduce to jJuOf^ become -—■ < * V ? * 4 ,1 

vr ;> puEp. ' T t ,, cr 3 ■ 

? i9 u,iMt j te aa J lfl ^ 

.4" $ to cave 114 c* a njof of 4 1 ’ . , ^ ■ 

“T^ oarlli inlvj caiHAtivr| ‘~ X V 10 bc 'l' llC h ™ &™L 

•V^tQ Hpiit fir. and Lnlr). iiii to prick, to pinrre* 

start e [mLr + )- to make to aqiiinVto &pnnT. 

** H %, 

H-U S 10 maqlh (intr), . ■ { to dtp out of ptace* to dis- 

to bueome silent i dwrgH a f im, to tear 

Tpcrmcm [cracked rattb), ^ to flllc k in (mi a ]«niV 
■hSilf lr> floor (nil Hjiln^oiiij-t). Ylti lo btov, 

a* : J«pri™j«A to -Sfi— fl i "t ,. . ,. 

SeojvSL * ' -Sjyg to«phi(tr.im4 mtr.). 

to invert. -,aj lfl bleach (intiA 

\H ! > Twnloni to VI ^ in . (to stick, clbore. Like 

VKBBe INFLECT Jill LI EE JaJS. 2 S 1 ) CLASS. 

M * 

m hiccup* to touch, fee] of. 

iv ^ | equivalent to Asia. , J. J oquivnlcnt to -. 

*i s«! n- e*0. “ ' Seop-Ki 

^iof l0 be still. ' ( tn dw31 f> be ^’P- 

~ l * (■“*) See jam 

to indite (to a ennlr^ t * 

‘ I oiilivakiiLtoiAti. See to sadd!c - 

"* ** ’' Ail to go on foot. 

^ s ta fiirnkn (no ■. bint ibr- 

- , t 1 ' 

*?* 


to he COtlm^.'L'LLL'. 


mkm her lieat). 
to make dean, become 
clean. 


APPEN'DIX. 



It ia atmted on paga 45 of this Grammar, that some effort 
hm oeen made to note down as many verbal roots in com? 

tra ^ pt^sibIe T hut that moat, if not every one, of the 
Jists ol verbs given were probably util I mcqmpbjte. Dunne 
me past rear more than a h tin 5 red new verba have been 
colletted, which will be found ehia&itkd below. Many of 
verbs we have hitherto been nnncqiiamMd with and 
every succeeding year will of course add io their number. 
We may tbuft hope to appmximute in time to a complete 
catalogue of the verbal root* in the Modern Syriac-. 

It would be a very interring and profitable study to 
trace the roots already written down to their primitive, 
source, so far ns it can he ascertained, and I had iuti.mded 
to make such an examination, But want of loisurc eouc 
pels me to relinquish the idea. This 1 regret the TrisE is 
t\cry oriental scholar bus the means of making tlm uxEimfu- 
ation for hLomi£ No doubt many of these; roots i mve been 
employed in daily intercourse from remote antiquity and 
vet, as intimated on page 8, may perhaps now be written 
down for the first time. 

An opportunity has been afford nd me of reading eighty- 
eight printed pages of the Grammar and furnishing ibr them, 
a table or errata. The print mg is beautiful, and much ad- 
mirci by us, as well as by the Ncstonaim, and the errors of 
the preass are in getieml unimportant. The wonder is that, 
under the circumstances, they are not of u more serious 
clmractci" P 


it should have bean stated in the li Introductory - Kk- 
marks, that the matrices for the Syrian tvpcs with which 
the Grammar is printed were prepared by Mr. Breath, one 
of my missionary associates, who haa from the first ftuperin- 
tended our press, and cut with great taste and skill all our 
fonts of Syriac type, except in a single instance* 

_ , . B + T. Stoddard. 

Ornnuu, FMi, M»v. 1S3JY 


m Sm naim m t ha «fid ol ihii ApfWfiJit 
VOJC T. S3* 


toMif. y* mic. 
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*4^?“ la 2bViwf9 >iv> laaflaaa 

r J ■r i » *r ^ ' » 

te»tt>cr *£» z^b ^jji- =*; i*si ^ ^ 

: riju? o«^ ‘itiu Um or lL 1 : t^4 la 

-Wf .cm* mi^^UiU z^ 44 s V 

iii* l^a ! lfflini tJfcaoYLa .?V*icr_ isuatoa 

* 4 ? *•“* ^ &£* . 4 “ * 

: ^a»li liia liaaa\ ; h^. la 

****r ?“?4 ; ^ -» -.<,*& 

li^ ^aalao : - 2 k*av iLlXfl U : i Wn> 

" ** *• .> , . 

^•Via j^opaiA^^Vwaa .idi^ A« 

** lii^ :,^W 

-liiiai, Jfh^ax la iua .liL fcaaa ^ 

10 a*i liiaa^ia 
*^4 ***"■? JAiafti llax aJi 

11 I ^ -Wa Jiiii 4^; ^ 

■"? t*r» ^ =**• «a» li^» Jh..* V 

-***? 
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aosrii &oi% ito JViUS m 

A*f T? sis, : aax- *Si .amj *»?« • 
li*x iAa „.***-? j*?f : ^V? *V ^*? ? * 

.A ? ii . : - ii ft* V ”«^ 1^-si A -lA- laaocf f 

'tbfta '^oaoub fA^ lacus iia» : ^ 1* 
jUOJoi Jfkui -lx J-i*a ^.cr m . AA a t-«ia-? «* 
■*f«f«" ; la IX Ictl^Ar ^SJCDl A L>al Hi -»?J^ \ 

A<H n iii isua&x A lie: —a is*? 

^ w ^ ^ i '.■ * <* * 1 p # f 

■h)y\ , ^oV a-tn >alLl - 

u j ( " * * 1 

Ai zjiAxia lA: jCLajro am V*-i 

„iaia - ;4lV*t M*?T4a'fyj ooo? >*xA li-i 1- 

*■ * * * * * * * 

oiL,liarW talk i am Ixi ooor -s- 

ooe: ^iiklsVL.;! ia.o : Vujo Ajj* 

■ > l 1 ' p 

A- AaSxb iil : Ji : **cf *»*>* ^*-.3* = ^ 

( . h t <7 - t f f + 

uPiki^ Vloj JjaC Tsiapor Zxii lA Jxi j H\A A* 
Xox* lima: lalAa luoa-aliA^ liowailt-1 x 

K ^ . * /* pi * ' * ^ / * * 

a.y oocf ixl&aa .Leer AVua sAxmA 

> v'. 

:j 3 ^a loti A- -ala :-aasia : 3-aoo'- 

a ^ f' | ‘ » ■ I f * 

- ■ lJLanaX. - T * V» ^ ft- 

H ' „i P f * * % r * * r 


.'jiiiui oca lil 


L^_a 


Aw lA -*AAx 

H ^ * p 


w 


i 1 



ITS 


c'ps 

■-^Lftjri.oa -3*-? 

# ; * ■ 

ids jiA *A ^OCI 

■ I ^ 

■’SlQAlWA ? toSi® 

► * ' H 


iEu-iia jjYijl 'ins 

i T - ** * 

■ 1 V -* Via vJo£la* 

jp t 

aJa J ^ A 

^ r *■ * * 

Jt^k lA«:aAl1A* 


Jons CtiAiTEB V 1 L 


As some who ratty mad the preceding grammar will have 
no access to our books,, it is not qut of place to transcribe a 
few verses front the seventh Chapter of John, They aro a 
simple and familiar t ransla tion of the corresponding verses 
in the Ancient Syriac, 

akh :£.V.y al AJk3U Loot W? ^ 2 

p I " tfi 

A4ea : aoo>„ oi li vA crA laof ikut ia Aka 

# * - ■ * * 

r- iiV\ nS, Ojiqf Mia JLaoeua 

I T ^ i i ^ a 

oAoLo .lAoer—a iaaAaa 2alX lac Usao^no “f 

+« * * * f 

Uo : libo t^oA «ii : .v»* A . wAi AYa ..'? 

■ j / i i i a 

.VuL, iajJtaa fiAA ^obhsoAVi : noc-A 

% # * t* * f p p * * * 

^ j* * V_ ^ S i— w* > 

^ p w ' ■ t m 

tViaC Aas.a lai J .i&Jkxja la ora o-A 

f t #p * rt ii i * fit ■" 
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: iM Vul iLpL 

I M ‘ , | ll 

ijlSyJi lAo* pa? 

i%A- - pa io? lac* Mo 

p Y H % i* * 

? iia 


^ ■" ^ r i r 

> : U~zo la«r ii 

■r i * 

iV,yjsa 'jriAUfl.ova 

.loo l^oer rousa 


** i 1 * - 


■ t ~*- r &’2 *5o; ^cra-p ^..i 
:l«osV? t^o-V^ 

J f » V p t' 

: hJb ^*2 lL*l 

»\ po paiil Via 
? 

: : l0&i* l*%& ll 

la 

^ ’ f 4 

iL Uuaero uil 


/ r s * 

.iZl litoua -k« 

* * • 


M 


fOI* T, 
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bin). may it he bksstd* On rticmving a favor, 

one replies Ueuu Viagt, Vhere seems to be 

~ 1 *- 1 
nearly equivalent to may you be happy or Mwatti 

After dinner, the guest says to his host a-l» l4t£l 

may God inertase you* If one enters a field, he says to the 

laborer V ia AC ZeO^l mnay (7 <h£ yiw you strength. 

At the gommepeeuient of a feast or a wedding* the invited 

person says I tw Aa lafif may yawr (or wed' 

ding) £e /^bs^ If a host wishes to be specially polite, he 

says to his guest ■Jth ife Actfai o/ 1 7fiy eye*, 

you have came. If one inquires about another's riroumsUm- 

ccs, the reply often is £!— ^dVl^Oik ^syroxa 

year wc&lih (or bounty) my condition A- Sometimes he 

Bays “from. the bounty of God and yours, 5T An inferior, 

when asked by a superior about his health, often gives bo 

reply except your servant A person wishing to 

abase himself before another, says ^ftnvft B *jOCf may / 

your somjfce. One, on seeing something wonderful, often 
exclaims gfary to God! When he wishes 

to 00m mend another, be says may your soul 

he sound} equivalent to bravo. 

POETfiY. 

We have made some attempts and, as wo think, not mi' 
successfully, to introduce sacred poetry into the Modem 
Syriac* The language is sufficiently flexible and sufficiently 
imaginative, and we have already quite a collection df 
hymns, both original and translated, The following is a 
translation of Cowper’s beautiful hymn, ^ There is a foun¬ 
tain filled with blood,” which seema 10 have lost none of its 
beauty in this strange dress. 
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hrpA a heavy, i- e. she is pregnant; w^aoA liiAt iljidl to 
my vnderiUsnding. L e. I comprehended; 

r«* your writ, i. fc speak willi deration ; XL tf*J> 1»•* 
/*<■ W« is cooked, i e. he is hardened to heat and eold, ate- \ 
liV laia lii thc*e h '-us many years, i. e. these many years ; 

zSfn'v J-m a ten days, i, e. ten daya; ^ 

on your neck, L c. the responsibility is on you. So the phrase 
“ on your head," %&? <* «w °f }**> *■ *■ a timC ’ 

server; JUH IsLol he has entered upon part, be. he b 
growing or has grown old; T-ft~ CP W liTil: ' 

my swimming, l e, they are swimming; lAg sow* 

tify ti\' table, L«. ask a blessing; rf ' rLAj J V” 

you kavt gone out from your mrud ¥ L e. sis we ftsy, you. are out 
of your head; -flTflJ^hao l£ your uwfer- 

.Wonu'i'ny do pot put mi his understanding, h e. do not compare 
yours with his. 


salutations. 

A few of the more common will be given below. It will 
be seen that some of them arc rather Oriental than peciduir 
to the Nestorians. f 

One who first speaks to another says jja*x p-uee 

tn thee, to which the reply is li-ia in peace thou hast 

comz t or t simply, iLJa , On taking leave, one says 
(of uncertain derivation), equivalent to 
goodrbyt. Instead of this, we also hear li-X3 remain 

E it - 1 

iti peace. At evening, a common salutation is MM* 

(may) your evening (be) Messed. After a death or some 
calamity has befallen a house, & visitor says to the inmate 
j y. mu jjpj may your head be ccsinfortabb:, or cam- 

fartel. When a man puta on a mw coat, his friend says to 
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not understand it, is unable to accomplish it; nO?o*3. «*•* 
I cannot with Atm, L e, cope with; £/*■: /rUJj! 

Aos ajra ! tt4 he. b ripe ; wOfottij ^ v a v jo liilX li'ttor 

4.? did jfiwi iAc root of his car, L e, from necessity; 
'paJi iS ^COaocr A/o uuderefand/iiy does nui cid, L e, he 

^ 4^ ^ t 1 ^ * t 4 i ■! m 

does not understand; liii ooji J'rt *-*> /wurpeacem 

thut man, i . e. salute him kindly; J-*a he wad out r 

i. e+ he turned out* a drunkard; (-ao^hs / 

will strike hack on Christ, i, e, 1 wilt take refuge in, 1 will go to 
for support; liL your pleasure it is t ic! let it 1>0 

as you please; *Scf ibaJk^ ^ao great to small, 

L e, all; l£*X Jo strike flattery, i e. to flatter; 


*jou rose in his face, L c. rose again at, 
wore opposed to him; ^Aaiyo it reached my soul, i e, I 
was driven to Ktromity; it- £&£ cold ha j 

jniftflsii i. c. yon havo taken cold; iA..T> wwtoi m, 
i. e. forgive us; iikl dV? / do not break from 

that man, i. e, I do not cower before him; UJiVS our 

«J i* 1 t W 

Acsr* opened, L e we became happy; y>ur 

heart remained* L e. yon were not hearty (in the business), 
or you were dfeplcuscd; li- l^l ^B-d it is Itcfore the hand, 

L c* at hand; ^ c*oJ&Ai kis breath is riddtm, 

l e* b quick, as of a dying rrnm: ftij Aeorf 

often in the sense of compassionating another, as* 
my heart burned for him. iSo the N&f torians speak of the 
heart as boiling, Cooling, freezing,, etc. The meaning of 
these figures is obvious, is— lAa Az-s inrrj 

f * i i- , 

are stopped, j + e. he is wearied out ; liL ^Sfisoa- «rA^i 


m 


idioms and phrases with which the language abounds. 
Many have indeed already been given in the examples used 
to illustrate the Syntax. Those which follow are noted 
down as they occur, without any attempt at system. 

.} |!„>a^ All Vl3 —tfo^ax his business will 30 risen Om 

road, i e will prosper- ®ttCPT I they i cm 

{ofihny m my rood, 1.c* awaitiqgtny arrival; i-VkO Indx A^CTw 

wtguwheart far them, L c, comforted tbeni; 3-EM3 4GT 

fir «i* aftiAs, i.e. be beaten; tt.Aa: / ate cun, ie. took 

P if H 

pains, or bad trouble j ocj 2^; * 0 - I Gift 

pouring (putting) Aa/i J £p lAoU i. ck I run beginning. 

This idiom is even used as Follows: la&otaop’A 11*1 

l£wl /ccr tttfif tltrow off" 

hand from i e t wiH withdraw countenance or support; 
liny inn the head of tkc ntetj applied to the oldest child; 

jb S^x< * they fill to the road, L e, they set out; 
Jiil ^ 13^ ^ «* ^ o*i /jls of on Lm T 

* * * / ,* , , i j i , 

i g, every mem on bis own responsibility ■ i^cffax * 3\ Jvy,t> 

it arrived to his hand, i. e. it reached him; 

* H ■ 

z'r/MZ As Als Aai^fjp at times used for what comes accidentally. 
Sometimes we say mv»j\ liii A ilf narf jfitE to my 
han3 r L e. I cannot (do so and so). ti tirtrre 

i. e, it took much time; he is bluck-Jac&h 

L 0. he is guilty or disgraced; a— he is wMefkctri, 

l c. he is innocent: liJ LlaJJ uffAIi ftikAtucf istiard, 
Le. he » obstinate; lit ax a'c? 'nUj Jiol .-so J«ii- 

i _ m # 

tfnftP t<W 6tf jijuw, i. (k I cannot undertake it; 

yi ***** liatla /a»i iimjfewJfom #ou, Le. I ex- 

■ # * *, M / * » t i. U *i - 

erciae hope m regard to you; «8T? |f» »\>** U -Cons 
hit head dots not go out from that business, l e. ha doty 

l 


he poured hand to $peal\ 
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The phrases ete if which 

are in common use* deserve notion We may literally trans¬ 
late them: between me fo myself, betiveen thee to thyselfi j + c. with¬ 
out any advice or help from others. Compare the ancient 

uCT 0 JJ The modem ^ also conforms in 

/ 1 ; - * * * * * 
other respects to the ancient nh3; e, m ancient MO mU, 

i , * ( ^ M« 

modem Wi® < Seheem tfire and him . bow- 

ever, in the modern long, is more usually repeated; thus, 
<ftA » a o Aj between me nmjf itar, See both com=tnic- 
tions with p2 in Hebrew (North. g 1(41, Ij a, b), It may 
also be rtunarkyd that \>*J sometimes means ^dr^'%; e.g. 
mJsLd uff q^itSem; ^aazjo l£*I Aj mc?ud- 

tng m«i and leamen* 

C QN J U S C T I O Sff S* 

In the Modem Syriac is often omitted; e, g„ 
to (or) iW men. So in Arte* Sjr + (Hoff. 
$ 149 p 1, b). So in the Turkish, On the other hand, it is often 
repeated at the head of successive clauses; e. g. lii |« Vtil ^ 
a'.'Jter T or you, Compare tl ..... At In Aik sent Svriuc. 
In tbe suue way we repeat lSoI, LfO Jjol i ^Ol 

Jjo&l the king ansi vizir (UuJI §149, 2). So with ^W.Tvhidi 

corresponds to ^ol, and is more used by the people. 

Sometimes o is omitted; very often, indeed, in common 
conversation. » is also vulgarly substituted for a in such, 
expressions us u4ia 'A*A» l^us. and they, 1.«. Iwaa and Lis 
companions. 

PHK AS £S. 

It will be useful to learners, and not without interest, to 
those who would compare the Modem Syriac with its cog¬ 
nate dialect*, to give a Email collection of the |«cu!iar 

* 




* 
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So it is used for the conditional: lioif 

fee to Aer, L e, if she have. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that such forms 
aa the ancient w^oxA ^ A. are not at 

1 11 i 

al! allowable in the modern language. Nor are 'Srt-i and 
joined with participles; as Iai. 


adverbs. 


Adverbs in the Mo&Syrv, as in the Ancient (Hoff. g 147, 
-X are often repeated like other parts of speech, id denote 
intensity. Examples have already been given. 

Care should be taken not to confound IisL»i , used as an 
adjective, with the same word used as an adverb. Thus, 
Jo-A means firtny oMfr while 
the expression XaiL-i ^iiaj wbo means An’nj rts yz>J 
tfyaiV*. 


Two negatives fire very often used in Modem Syriac to 
increase the force of the negative; «, g, »&%** -A ^iJJu 

f * I? i t **&**■ 

u*#iw nothing; ?t%y » "1 A <hiCt / do not at all know; 

4[ ^ r * " / /* 

rtt« u mm at all This differs from ancient 
usage (Hoff § 147 1 4), but corresponds to that of the Turk¬ 
ish and the Persian. As an example of the luiter take 


*- x 4^ I JS+* he sees nothing. 

When there are several negative propositions in the same 
sentence, each verb should properly have its own negative * 
e. g. lAo , ji\vi a A J/fry tfu/ ji&f nifi am? go 

out StiIl T if the second verb be not at ail emphatic, the 
second lS may be omitted. 


p RE Positions, 

The most important peculiarities of these have been noted 
in the Etymology. They are used very much like the cor¬ 
responding prepositions m the undent language. 
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PA RTICIF L K. 

A participle, when repeated, sometimes denotes the repeti¬ 
tion of the action, or its continuance ; e. g. iaa^ia 

rpWui^, rotting, i. e. continuing to roll. Participles are often 

thus used adverbially, to qualify a verb which follows - e. tr 

.0 1 1 _ ,0 ► , . 6 

, V"" "T” running, running, go, L e. as fast na 

you can; ih*\i 7 %.. "y *1 laugh 1 'rig, faugh fag, he came, 

L c. full of glee. 

Participles are sometimes used in the place of the infmb 
live, as in the ancient language (Hoff, % 134,^3, b\ after v erlis 
denoting tobegin ; t g. l lfai a ^oAhoJt j,'ct/ bega»plucking. 

?““* in not commonly prefixed to the participle in the 
Modem as in the Ancient Sy riac (Hoff § 135, 5), and indeed, 
never in Orooiuinb, id though we occasionally employ it thus 
in our bools. 

For such expressions as '*&* distil, JiAi. 

> < , , 1 

etc,, the Mod. Syr. uses the nouns terminating in jk' - p, g. 

. Wo retain, however, 

l£ia ASu and its plural, for want of any suitable term in 
the modem for hypocrite, 

V £ R U OP £ X-iST EJTCI, 

A-Z and # Vo* used, as in the Anc. Syr., to express 

the i dea of possession and that constantly j e. g, ■ \ s+1 / 
hau€ r tfurn hast, enx, literally, there is to me, "cat 

liiihL” Wlien we refer to indefinite past time, bear is to be 
inserted j as 4 thi&e t cot m4 to p«. In order to 

express future possesion, we employ the future of the verb 
l*9f ; c. g. «-OW^Cl39 •■fhf 3®> muefi mon^ teilt be fa 


m 

Lo u A fio ^ fititefex me^ffant 

idling* 

The fnfinffiv* 1 13 used in other connections without apre- 
position; o, g. toJJP i ■ A/ i«n^ to bring, where in Koor* 
distan they would sny lo l a o ^ r 

Here may property be classed Snob eases as the following! 

white mi yet arnmhj, i, c. while the person 
had not yet arrived; J-i*# 3-Si 4jPT nad of ah? wuig? the con¬ 
text determining who did not see. So also with suffice*: 

li liff rrAiVrf mrt stemy 7mrt. The place of th^se 
may of course always be filled by the finite verb* 

uJiiix A or V-OsJUM tftcu unE mcraage m 

H I " p Jr p -h 

iPicAer/nnaJ tinfiJ f/inV j wH jit rtg (Kordlieiiiicr, §10S0, 3); 

jAa>* tus jo tohnif flfte miuim of fte aeedQfordh. 

p i # r 

&1030, 4, d): ‘ IL, 1— iMOUsro i*is are making 

t + t * * » * 

thought (thinking) owl speaking one (the same}? (Xordh. 
g 1013, L I). So p»a-3 A looAJLtfa riJjw antf 
waiarrtfj (fields) I do not understand (Xoftlh. § 1013, II- 1); 
Loaf la ft. a at the time of sun-rising (Nordli. § 1030, 

2, a): 3-if iai— mMJp *A there is nothing (so} bad os 
imimitting aduUeTj/ g 1030 p 2, jji V.aa 

for the purpose of making bricks (Nordiu § 1030, fl* *), 

Some of the above may perhaps l*e regarded by others as 
participles, the 3 of verfe of the first class being dropped; 
or simply as nouns. But it seems preferable, if etymology 
jilonty or the analogy of the Turkish and Persian, as previ¬ 
ously noticed, is taken into account, to call them infinitive*. 
However, it matters little; for whit is the infinitive but a 
noun, expressing the abstract idea of the verb, without ref 
crenco to tense or number or person? The references above 
show that there is a striking similarity between these ex¬ 
amples and those adduced by Nordheimer to show the me of 
the infinitive in Hebrew- They might be farther multiplied. 

BTP 

■“ ■— 
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iS i *-2 : J. Ayn Aecpwa Ajt kmrd r 

r r 1 J * * ' 

fiuf<^min£ Ad did rail cgtcw* We have often prefixed ±> to 
thin infinitive, in :icCOrdanee with early usage, and indeed 
present usage among the mountains; but it is not heard in 

OnvwniflK. 

The infinitive with S is occasionally employed in the 
Mod. Syr.p though the subjunctive with a and i iil is gene¬ 
rally preferred The following are examples of its. use: 

ifcri ?£ nofi^rny io srZf; OitiS 4-2 A>? 

ll« poum/ hand to {jo y he, we set out; J 1 iV¥1tS 

did you came to heart In these example?, | with the sub- 
June live may also be employed, according to usage in Oroo- 
mmh. In some parts of Koordblnu, however, S is used 
much more than here m Orocflninh, and especially when, 
aa in these eases, it has no object expressed niter it, TIhl% 

thev aav i „ but, with an object following, 

did you conic tok&ir prettying? 
In Omomiah, in rnrny cases, where we should expect i , 
some other preposition is used with the infinitive. For ex* 
limply in the sei&ienees above we may substitute Us with 
equal propriety* 

As in the ancient tang fc? may be used before the infini¬ 
tive for the purpose of comparison (Hoft § I34 t 2); but in the 
Common usage without any \_ Thus, for VislCS- ill 
ftaJijS lioWoXa Jo , in Hulli 1 : 12, we may traonlato 

Iaai \ 3-odr Jo , or if we prefer, the subjunctive 
j>ay nIobt? Jo . So too, for tbe clause in Gen. 11; 8, 

j-La la»la JO axil, we may write k.L>so llis jo. 

So we say &ejf ceased jmn pray¬ 

ing; Ixa^VtaocTf Jo ^ n l 4 tee finished from tmvMe-dran:- 
iny, L e. from being in trouble, or from taking pains; 
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? ik rbr that lira) b in general iu*ed like > r but can only 
denote the purpose or object, not the result. It is not com- 
manly meA m Eoordiatan, where ft supplies its place. 

There is the same distinction between the words 
■Jcul and that there ie jd Eng¬ 

lish between the eajpmsaioiis u when 1 pmy n and 11 when I 
am praying/' 

The rein ruiihig particles need no illustration. »?V end 
S»Jh arc identical in meaning,, the former being used more 
in Koordistuu, and the latter in Oroomiah* They oorrea- 
pond to the ancient and ns used with the 

future. 

Where several tenses of the same kind arc connected by 
the conjunction O , if the first is preceded by , the oth¬ 
ers may omit it So if Ja is prefixed to the firsts it is un¬ 
derstood with all. The same is often, but not always, true 
in regard to those tenses which terminate In InW ; e. g. 

la«T till l> he am in the habit qfgoing and prt'aeh- 
iny, where lief need not be repented aftef . So in 

the ancient language. So in the English *' I will go, and 
(will) call them, and (will) have a talk, 1 ’ 

iJfFrjrrnvK, 

The absolute infinitive, joined with the finite verb, is used 
in the Modem as well as in the Ancient Syriac (EToCT. § 188), 
and the Hebrew (Nordk. § 1017), to give intensity to the 
idea; e, g. John 0 : 9, where the ancient is li£» Vit^ a n , and 
the modern h'wj'n he is very much iiUt, he 

strengiy resembks. Sometimes the infinitive is used in a fan¬ 
ner diflsrent from Hie preceding. For example, 
did he not hear? To tbis, the answer may be os follows: 
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in the speaker or writer's mind: e, g. U^ 4 J 3 1.105 JIC fc l, 

^ s # p pi £ 

Or t instead, Jj 0 ic ™3 l-Wla . if I am Trading to-marrmir^ 

*J K with the Sin perfect mid pluperfect subjunctive, implies 


the nonexistence of the action or state of die verb; c. g. 
^Acf VkJkUs iy T/oj/ should (implying that you arc 

not aicfc now), Jfl>P IfcGf Vlocf *1 if you had come up fas 
you have not). 

As to the use of % „ H is importAnt to observe that, like 
nt in Latin, it is employed in n multitude of eases to denote 
the purpose,, object, or result of the preceding clause, where 
in English and Hebrew (Norik g 1030) wc should Lave tho 

infinitive: — c^otixi uii ifefl /hr Atm nW Aer 

■» I n* r p ■ 

uufer fie Aura; AjdCJ *fuLs Ac iraiE £/uz£ At tolv/Aj + 

|T ** * ** * 

C-i i» »■ %ln a ^uiaflfp Eftey drew trouble that they 

# i \ i i M * * 

ni^Af /baf him (tried to find). I Observe that it is immaterial, 
in this last, and many similar cases, whether we use the pres¬ 
ent or the imperfect subjunctive, Meh being alike contin* 

S ent. The present would, however, be generally preferred as 
defer and equally expressive. » is veiy often omitted after 

•*.?! . UVs , «aaa, XA'tA, tix , jiL V& , UL cOxo , 

JV ^ J » ae * ^ i ■ r 

etc. For example, iVkAJ^l dr yvtt wish (that) 
yi'ti J7iflty fcctrn ? pldii it is necessary (that) 

yaw write quickly, -JJai. . V^Va Via he wiU. % on (of) 


them (that) ihtyjke. Compare the omission of » in the an¬ 
cient language (Hoff. § 130, 4, r\ % H9, B. 6; ^ 1B4, 3, a), 
and also of v( in the Latin. The correspondence between the 
signification of vert* In that language which dispense wiLh 
«t and those in the Modem Syriac which are not followed 
by $ , is quite striking. 

Sometimes a clause is interposed bet ween » and the verb 
to which it refers; e. g.; 

-T , a : uA]a hb iBUaon : lie! *ii» Jci 

~ t * " * ' 1 * 1 HJI 1 " JI * t 

I t ..m oa which literally reads / wish that those mat that / 
/tore spoken about them be jtoured into prism. 
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It is also used, as the imperfect subjunctive in Latin, for 
the pluperfect; and iliis is the common idiom in regard to 
a verb which follows a conditional clause, and winch, in 
our language, would be in the pluperfect We thus may say 

pla locf *haa? ^.1 if you hrut (nhi me, I 

*hozeid not be (have been) angry ; s J i itlT 2 a&i lavf 
IflOT if he had heard, certainly he wmdd (would 

have) came; implying that he did not hear nor come. 

This tense b aba used with a negative, to imply what ought 

not to be; c.g. iiJLX-liOf low 2^? 2**Ho^&*3tX 

you have done n dung that ekoukt not be dew, See Lev, 4: 13. 
27, and compare the Ancient Syrian 

/Vr/Stf ana Tmw *.—It is unnecewary to say any 

thing further of these tenses than that they are not ameri 
used in common conversation* the Nestorians preferring to 
state thidr Idea in another and more simple form, which they 
can in most cases readily do. When they are used, they 
correspond in general to the same tenses in the Latin. 

Vw has sometimes been prefixed to the tenses of the sub- 
j inactive In our books; but this is not in accordance with 
general usage in Orooiniaii, mid |iaa of Into been nearly or 
(piita dropp^L 

suBstTFcrtm afthr particles. 

Much that might lx; said under thin head hm been virtu- 
aflv anticipated in the numerous esnmples given in the pre¬ 
ceding pagti*. The principal particles which may Lake the 

subjunctive are: 

* ft f s J 

9*, 9 fA’l, ? , ? JaaX , 9 Uix > 9 , etc. 

& that Is expressed by ? ; when, by 9 !*»*> 

as well as by pa-2; test, by > top , j, e. let it not be that. 

As to the use of »J and tUl , the question whether they 
are to be followed by the subjunctive or indicative present, 
depends on the degree of contingency in each individual case. 


is used for the future {HofE § 185, 8), which will account for 
such cases os that given above, yie. JSifi : ^*1 \Aa J, 

and perhaps some other verba, in their ordinary use, 

retain the force of the ancient, participle'; e. g. l-p’i scr 

eiaf% flow l wish, where the idea is limited to the present 
moment. 

The present subjunctive is occasionally used for a preter¬ 
ite indicative, as was the present participle (Hoff. ji 135,3, b) 

from which it sprung; e, g, a-aai ,^ aj. q and Jeans saying 
(doid) j bMii they said. In the&e cases, the modern usage is 
almost a transcript of the ancient, iM« being written ibr 
and for . 

* * v p 

It id not Arango that these different idioms lead to nmbb 
guity t which no aeqtudxrti(aoe with the language will fully 
remove; e. g. ^aLao I>Vi ^V.g mav be translated 

M our sweet voices let m oil must 1 :,” or +l we do all raised or 
“we will all raise, 11 The perplexity lima caused, however, 
k ns nothing, compared with the ptuuding expres=ioim we 
often find in Hebrew. 

The nmgvs are so simple m regard to what 1ms been 
called ibo second present subjunctive, that no remarks need 
bo made about them. 

In a multitude of instances, the indicative or subjunctive 
may either of them be used to express m idea; but the 
subjunctive will express it as more contingent, ils is true of 

the Gorman ami other languages; e. g. i**3fS 

thing vmij hr, for which we may substitute 

ii-a -?a* or 1^:? -xiao . Sc Ur liiX .J, 

*r*^ 1 ** f 4 ft |! # j 4f 

0r *-jj If Af ^ UTe i Or if fit « /iCTB. 

/wij&cr/tC-i Jhw.—This is often used as im imperfect in¬ 
dicative, in accordance with the use of the ancient present 
participles, joined with Uff , from which it took its origin; 
e. g, f iLvo a lab? it* A ftT Q and Jam was walk- 

i. " * tr r 

ing tibvut and prtatktnj. 


Biology a notice of this last form. This distinction it is inn- 
jtortaut to observe ; otherwise we may be led into ludicrous 
Wumlere, Tints, a man speaking to me about bis eon in 

my employ, says let him not be hungry ; 10 w bom I 

reply, he tetU not he hungry (I will do well for him) 

or he dots not go hungry. 

Son.—With the bsq of and ill in tlik tern* compiuc cth 

ainJl b» ^ the Hebrew, ni and pi rtf the Greek, anil rjor t and «t of 
the Latin. U is oriiL.nl. bnwevw. that the rewmUiMlW is only n 
gimiTiit one, und in thg Indicative dots not hold at alt. 

It i s to be remarked that we tire not limited to the sub* 
jmotive present for expressing prohibitions, as those using 
the Ancient Syriac (HoE $130, 4, ed and Hebrew (Nonjb. 
jS lOOU) were limited to the future. The imperative may bo 

freely employed for that purpose, as th TWf steal, 

iS do net go down, etc. 

' The present subjunctive may be nsod also in entreaty; 

e.g.^X> li / bey you not to lief 1 I t / beg yo\t not 

to $tU, etc, Sometimes it is difficult to tell whether it is a 
command or an entreaty, ns, e, g, if I call to a man pursued 
by a bul l, ^ jS (to not stop. 

In fiuniHnr convctsfition the ^13 of the future is often 
omitted, and then the form becomes that of the present sub* 
juncture; e. g. if you wish (that) I go, I 

{will) go. So Gen. 12:30, t and (will) 

you hike Benjamint So, too, la or is often omitted; 

C. a. lU« 3 1^ 3i-2 : (*^s> (that) I may 

j, ji H - rr w a 

yetid, bvt it is not happening (comi ujr about). Hem a general 
desire is expressed to learn. With this we may compare 
the ancient present participle, which is also used for a ge¬ 
neric present (HoE §135,3), asm Ere, 2:14, whore we must 

translate the ancient i^f i by 1* - So ^adu*, Is* 8: 2; 

and many other cases. Moreover, the nnc. present participle 
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mon, and in prayer is often interchanged with the imperative 
in the same sentence; c. g. i,v : *"■ 

0 Lord, come and ohiih vntk w s! Compare in Anc, Syr. 

1 Kings 8 : 30. Comp, also the interchange of the flituro 
and imperative in Hebrew. 

mh>*iir let him find, i. e. allow him to find, or he is to find. 
In this case, and very often to the third person, singular and 
plural, at*-, or *0o3X may be prefixed; e. g. tA " 

Jit diem read, where as above we may have the idea of per¬ 
mitting them to read, or of directing them, the circumstances 
and the connection determining what is intended. 

tet me ieU you; jyt’l’e ftis what eaniadi? : liuo \ 

iL Jy ^ may /did « youth, it is ti'ue {may I die young, 
if it be not true)—compare the Latin '*me aim salves/' may 
i perish! 

The present subjunctive may be used to express n suppo¬ 
sition, particularly if a jnraMc, a JttRpwi 'tion, is pre¬ 
fixed; e. 2 . wSlaiftA t supposition: he /n- 

II W*' ( 

ithes hit business, or let him finish, or yranl 0ml he finish, or 
if he finish. Compare the Latin "vendat tedea vir bonus,” 
suppose, etc. So, too, without the word t \trb ; o. g. 

VlAV. til suppem you do not Za*m 

'■‘a # * 

your lesson, you wili not go out We may in this Case say, if 
we choose, that is omitted, as in I-Iebrew (JTordh. § 991, 
3, a). The imperfect subjunctive allows the same idiom. 

The present subjunctive is used in prohibition, where the 
Ancient Syriac, the Hebrew, and the English would naturally 
use the future; e. g. Via.ii.si th\m xhati 7ivi steal ; 
diou ifuiU not tic. would mean thou mU 

or yovvrc not in die hvJjit of stealing and ^ would 

an ftmpliatig way of say mg tht Saino tiling. See In Lty- 
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Plup&pci Ji man .—This b sometimes used: 1. for the im¬ 
perfect ; e* g. !■# !■ VI A* iceepinp, ^ 

2. for the passive iioperfecL This b very common. 
See Etymology* 

Fti&ure Tm&e. —Whatever is peculiar in the use of this tense 
will be noticed under the Present Subjunctive. The second 
future is not very much used, a form of expression being 
chosen which render* it unnecessary ; c. g., whore in English 
we might say “before you come, I shall have arrived/ 1 a 

Nestorian would be likely to mj WS Via 

/ jfttffi smVtf tr/hre you. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pr&tmt Ikbse.—It should he distinctly borne in mind that 
what has been called in the Etymology the present subjunc¬ 
tive, is nothing more nor less than the ancient present par- 
tic! pic, with fragmentary pronouns suffixed* The old future 
having disappeared, this present participle, with Vta pre¬ 
fixed, becomes a future in Mod. Syr.; with lit prefixed* 
it becomes a future, or a generic present, expressed nega¬ 
tively; with "EtO (ancient >io'i prefixed, it becomes a 
preterite; with 1* or prefixed* it becomes a generic 

present ■ and without a prefix, it inclines to retain its 
original present signification. Remembering these facts, 
and the further fact that both in Ancient Syriac and in 
Hebrew, the future was much used an a subjunctive or 
conditional (Hoff §180, 4; Nordb. §903), wo Aui\[ not be 
surprised to find these different meanings shading into each 
other in the Modem Syriac, The fallowing examples- will 
illustrate the very different uses of this tense. Question* 

I hjbf 1 <tm / yoing t or may I Answer, Vl-Sf i : lc* ytz f 

you arc to or you moy go. The question may thus be 
either a simple interrogatory, or a permission asked; and the 
answer is io be understood accordingly. If the answer is 
“ you are to go/* it is really a mild imperative. Compare 
our English “you may go and do so and so/' when we 
mean “yon must go* This mode of speaking b very eom- 
«]L T / SI 
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ing after Gcd, if perhaps l found (him). Compare the ancient 
u#sgo in Ecc. 6: 6, i*~*i*x* , wimre t%~ expresses 
the idea of conti agenej. 6. Used as a subjunctive imper¬ 
fect: e. g. h^iiVia ; laxa although 

(he business did not finish (sbouJd not end), / shall <p; 
laV iOPf sft\*>n\flX J if you destroyed (should 

N j i * mi J tt * * 


destroy) us, you uxrc (would bo} jWL 

The preterite £ccmn never to be used m the modem lan¬ 
guage for an imperative, as in the ancient (Hoff* £ 120, ti), It 
wiH not be thought strange that it is employed in such n 
variety of wtfyn in the spoken Syria e, when we consider what 
an important tense it was in the structure of the old verb. 
Many of the idioms mentioned above give force and vivacity 
to the language. Wo are thus allowed to apeak of events 
and actions which are presiajjLor future though defLmte, or 
future and contingent, as if ffi&r had actually transpired and 
were recorded iu the pant On this account the preterite La 
often used in Hebrew in the language of prophecy. See also 
examples of its use in conditional clauses (NotilL i 091, 1). 
The other forms of the preterite given in the Etymology, 

^oLfl . 1i0-3 eh ■„ have aubshmtielly die &;une 

* m i f M * 

meaning sis the regular preterite, and may be used in the 
same wav* The first named of these is ordinarily employed 
only when euphony requires it See Etymology* 

Perfect Uiuft— This is used; 1, for die present ; cl g. 

jiu'fcC Ac A (is inf, i. e* b sitting; XbfeS Ac Aas 

jp * P H * * 

i e (often) is weeping. This usage seems to be confined to a 
small number of verbs, 2, for the preterite; e. g. t*bl 
*»%<? m Jtai'e coim (we came) hng ago. This is the 

iistiol mode of speaking. Compare what is said of the pre¬ 
terite No* 2- 8. for the perfect passive* See Etymology* 
Passive Voice. Ambiguity may some Limes arise, as to the 
question whether the verb b used in an active or native 
eve sense; but the context generally determined Vf e may 


translate, c* g,, iXl 3 either jj UitA^, Ac ftaj or 

he has lcen Xw lA^f t/u?y /jmv sum, or tf»y ffrrAHm. 
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L e. 1 am choked, or I am drowned. A boy in recitation, if 
confused, will mv ?V it fast on me, 1 e« I havn 

“ i t M 

lost it. Ask a man bow his business Is to-day, and ha may 
reply jixfl lafrktff ntf & rjun^d (remains) Jus* PursottS 

coming to make a petition will tell us 
tuff jftttrei (i c b we now place) mr hope on you. Compose 
Ana. Syr. (Hoff. ■§ 120, 4, b, c)l Compare also Ps. 1:1, in tho 
Ancient and the Modem- The expression m the Ancient, 
■■•rtV 1^3 a t Matt 13: SO, may be considered equiva¬ 
lent either to a present indicative or to a present subjunctive* 
So Beut. 1 ; 89* frV> . lip tfiaJ did not (do not) 

fl. i * ^ 

2, Used as a perfect; c. r, —U\1 fieconunoi#. Le. he baa 
just arrived. This is the coinAin mode of speaking. So too, 
l i V\Trtt ji oer lL £r Ac fAcri nerer 

if* H ^ * p* 9 i 

htard (meaning, that bets never heard), 3. Used as a plupcr- 
feet; c.g. Isbgmdct pa iXfla^u toften he (bad) fink¬ 

ed from speaking (Ho£ 1129, 3). 4, Used as a future; e. g. 

: lapauf ^qAjos .J ifymdwl krmorrme, you 
perished (compare with, tbe use of tie first verb Hofi' § 129, 
8, e, and of the second verb, same section, 7) ; :*ftiaaflr 

■ ,« t % J m # f j ^ “ P H ** 

Wi i-a* 3CT Tt.tYl if you believe, Christ juft note, 
L e. at tliis moment, received (will receive) you, This is no 
doubt an cmpbaLtc future* Compare Nordh. §966,1, c. 5. 
Used as a subjunctive present; e. g. li>ac? li ^2 if it did 
not Become, L c. if it doe® not meet tlie case, equivalent to 
lloof lS J (kcc the ancient usage, Mark 12: 25, as followsi 
^-lio ax Lfll j v. | iq which case the translation might 

have been literal); Via llsl 

f you i cent out (set out) now, perhaps you tvffl reach; 

a J: £o& 2 a'Aa ,a, It ftWT’n lam yrop 


* 
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§ 127, 4): ! Jaii A-i « /Aar any om m the village? 

Sometimes JX&1 may be omitted, and yet the idea be dearly 
and idiomatically expressed; an oVa aA^ 

ft* *Ai?0f tfjm? ii not like him (bis like), Ull is also now 
and then used to denote eocA *?w; ns, jiil ^aitsiiaa 
they tttiiteT&t, man (each man) f/j Aej tfiTEwp. So 
la tiie mieicnt language (Roil % 127, S}. But generally, 
when Urns used, it l?s repeated, ,as already mentioned 

MOODS AND TENSES OF VERB 9. 

Though the Ofdsnaiy aignifleation of Ike different mooda 
and tenees was given in ike Etymology, some additional 
remarks ore necessary to illustrate Lkeir use, 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Pee^nt Tense .—This in some rimes used; 1, As a perfect; 
e 8 g, ^ V 1^- 1-XM fe is reading here three 

’/««■ 2. Aa a future; e. g, 1L aVia qj*- iif la ire 

are going ujier a month. So in Gen. 6 : 17, 'where, in the 
moderu hinge, 120 , we have the present tense, and in the 
ancient the active participle. 

Imperfect Tense ,—This is sometimes used; 1. As a present j 
t g. Urn >VaA»? lam oas it ,*» (is) better fat 
you should preach, 2 , As a future; 0 . g. 1 >* j-A iiifla 
he twu going (intending to go) tb the morning; the implication 
being that he is now prevented. 3. Aa an imperfect sub- 
jnne.; e.g, ti-hst : iam Wrt liil *Ja„ J if 

ym should be a good man, you were (would be) blessed, 4 . As a 
plupcrf strbjnnc,; e.g. iAy Jjlidf “*^5 l3tA3 

ft WO* (would have been) betkr, if yd. had gone, ' 

Preterite Tew. —1. Used ns a present; C, g., a man in dis¬ 
tress sap A fiio I dud, i e. I am dead; ■ 1 \ itfrt ■■ / chokyf. 


As in the ancient language (Hoffi § 125. L 3 Anuot.)* it may 
denote the objective case of the relative. For instance, 
h4U*> every thintj that he may see. 

The relative % may often be rendered ddinito, as in 
Ancient Syriac (HoiE § 125, 8) and Hebrew, by a 

Amg, a timtf, lxi* a man, orf As* etc t prefixed: 

U\1 Vtx&an iS do not forget the thing that hr tells; 

jSJ i-Vil3» acfiA UkJ Vuow wu do 1W$ inoli? Aini 

^ # * ■ i# pp p* -47 

ftiftO £j 05fni>ij P 

In Hebrew (Norik 5 907), a? in English, and in Ancient 
Syriac to a very limited extent (Hoft §125, 4) r the relative 
may be omitted ; a. g. a Amiss (which) Ac built tm years ago* 
Bat a seems to be never omitted in Modern Syriac, except 
when used as a conjunction. 

It roa? be well to give a few example to illustrate the 
use of the interrogative and indefinite pronouns, and the 
position they occupy in the sentence, we may say either 

i wso2o Icrl , or i iefi t-saao h is this? 

t 'S~ wiA* or i 3*^ ^ *?** a wAg “ ftw 

Hwmfflit/ ujjsoVkii, or, instead, t or 

« # t * * # 

simply »us, who art Uu/ui iffi* 

or i IviL 2i^ -^a»a A ft*, or i ia» K \ l«rl 1^- «iao? , 

f _ w * * 

whose ox is this ? 

The interrogative pronouns may be used, as in Ancient 
Syriac (HofE i 45, 2, Annat* 4) and Hebrew (Noffik § iEl). 
as indefinite pronouns. For example, in the expressions: 

^ 1^3‘arj <-a- iS / <Aj not imw ttf&e Ac iV B 

*< * r i v *f / 

if*- iXUs Vo a"p? he witt inform you U'ho went, 

* * * * f * " - 

ifte) lS A? J«J fifll 5 *m urAihA (of the two) iV ti-'as. 

* * * + 

Very often lit? without the article is used where we 
should use, in English, any ctm, as in the Anc. Syr. (Hoff. 
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As the relative particle a undergoes no inflection, many 
idea?, which we express directly in Engli&k,, mmi in Mod¬ 
ern Syrian he .expressed by a oitcumlocution* A few exam¬ 
ples will be given Mow. Examples of the same kind may 
te found in J Iof£ js 125 1 Nordh. Chap. lx. and Eoseti. Arab* 
Gramm, Syntax, xcviii, 

1. Whom -*A xjj§ 'a-p? AjQdcl- ill 

M 'T am Joseph your brother t that rp: #nW uw," Gen, 45 : 4 ; 

nAaauodn Z±i2 jiJ iflfi fAA £* /As man tiaf / 

' i m f ./ 

iiW( A™. 

2. Tl'/ttc-'j— loot SV~i U. a ganlm (fiat he 

had planteti it; ^Cf(k*3 AA<\ lalaa tta jpari; tfwtd / 
iwrisd unlA it 

3. 10<ue.— .VLup . zap UnaJLa loan tfc- A«- 
t&riam of the mountains, that (men) plunder their cattle. 

4. Place where .- —CT mJ^oLX^ l^ao a village, that I un¬ 
packed {encamped or halted; in tV; la».v ^oo? li 

p p ” 

a j*W tAdjg A<j waff /Am, 

5. p t a bpia cAc tn'fKyarflf that 
you went into \L 

6. Hither ,— 1* an tftal it i? 

* t >p ^ p 

7. Whenet — i.ffftU9 lL.a\ lUoJT a uxll Utat 

* * ¥4 m m f 

they were drmrnjrmn it 

8. TFfim— lior ,-oJ $ojl iia» M^oyaa labo- i L a <&»« 

'■ * fP Hp J 

fAaf in it I wot ford cf busrwsa, L c. busy, 

Tn some of the preceding cages, 9 may express the idea 
without the pronoun or adverb following. Thus, for "a 
day,” etc., we may say liter j^od liaea f-t* - li., 

M * e 

them being an ellipsis of bC!&J, 
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fte, hi$ a,crass are many; ^ 1 ifc-1 but we, 

they blame us. See Matt, 26 ; 11, ani company the ancient 
Version. See also Hoff, § 121, 1. 

It k to bo noted that the very common idiom of the an¬ 
cient language and the Hebrew, hy which the pronoun takes 
the placc’of the substantive verb, finds no favor in the Mod¬ 
ern Syr., in Oroocainli at least, though it is s:bd to be heard 

sometimes in Koortlistaii (IT'>ff. § 121, 2). Xor is Off used 
pleonastically in the modern as in the ancient language 
(Soft 3 123, 1); e. g. *aO, , l Tim, 5 : 9, 

The governing noun in the modem as well as in the an- 
dent language (Hoi L § 122 h 2), may take the suffix which 
seems more properly to belong to the noun which it gov¬ 
erns ; e. g ^Owhal pur way of or 

^j>Vi A-*.j** y ; : ^VuCOo your tkath of th* hodg^ or 

m The latter forms are the mere common. 
It m a universal practice to heo plednasticsUy the suffix 
pronoun, fbQdfred immediately by the noun to which it 
refers. Thus, JflF l smd her^ the wrtitm; 

lii; Lai r VAwtiA uw drove them atmy y ilte msn. Com- 
pare the ancient ciAtix ( and many similar express 

dona (Hoffi § I2S T 3). The idea seems to be the same, 
whether the pronoun Is used or not. In Hebrew* this has 
been considered an emphatic suffix (Xotdh + § 2„ ah but 

we do not so regard it as used by the Nestorbn*. 

On the other hand, the suffix is entirely omitted when 

the meaning is sufficiently plain without it; e. g. Axl 
A^aTLa A* caioe and told (it) for me. 

The suffixes are in some cases used os reflexives; e. g. 
JaVlA U* hhV^^ft Af 1 i go and ask for nw (for 
myself) a iwit. See an example in both Ancient and Mod¬ 
em Syriac, John 4 : 8. 





This leads to the employment or omission of preposition in 
a way very different from the usages of our own language; 
c, g* libs you the vessel (with) water; 

where the Syriac also admits of a or ^ Zaoi 

A* enfetisf/mm (by) dbtny x-Cf oMJ tm told for him; 

m3 ? he touched on us: <IVi Yi lUH^i/God 

< * V ' ^ r - J “ ^ 

Aow favor from (to) yon ; li ftJPS * Vc* <w»id 

(above) us; h-a-i iUii ht kissed from my hand 3 i* e, he 
kissed my hand. The modem language ia, however; no 
more unlike the English in these respects than the ancient, 

pnoiro v in's. 

The nominatives lii, Ail, etc., are not generally ox* 

pressed before the verb, unless for the Bate of specification 
or emphasis, as the terminations of the verb prevent all 
ambiguity in regard to number and person. When empha¬ 
sis is required, these pronouns ore oftener placed after the 

Verb than before it; e. g. I ill wlUs \iihat am I to 

do, It i Xii <7 ft OX did you tell, you? Sometimes the pro¬ 
noun both precedes and follows; * 1 *.! idol 1 X 3 *- : 

tet wiU ffOj w ft»* 

The pronoun p used m a subject nominative, and indeed 
any aotnifiniive, is occasionally separated by nn intermediate 
clangs from its verb; c. g, ^jxIhUp : ^oJiAZn po : ual 

ymi cams, saw. The Modem Syrine, however, 
generally favors the simplest eoi^ ruction. 

The pronoun is often employed as an absolute nomine 
tive 3 in the fame manner m nouns ; c. g. T with the imper¬ 
sonal verb of existence, *A Jai or jii „A juS / £&« 

* p * p 1 

w wt b me, i. e. I have Hot; V> fnh 3 line? 1^ iVuZ^otc, 

ditre wiS nor be b you opportunity; Iw Jbi - : »c? 


4 
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OBJECT OP THE VERB, 

The objective is often denoted, ns in the Ant Syr., by ^ 
prefixed (vulgarly JwX), and especially when intended to 
be definite; e. g. J±%~ / m (to) that viitn. 

■ ^ i . i i 

But in a sentence like the following: * 

didyoufind apumf it is neither needed nor allowed- In 
common convocation it i> dso often dropped, for the sake 
of brevity, where we should expect to hear it Like Ftt in 
Hebrew (Nordh* % 835), ^ does not eecin to be so muck a 
sign of the accusative, as to be used for directing apodal 
attention to any subject 

% may also denote, as 
the relation as the 

e> g_ ^ yp^- -■ / did s&rvic$ to f/tf Khan; 

?y -- #cf <rA jhim to flara that nzmfe. In tins last 

example, /ar him would be perhaps more common. 

The idea, may also bo expressed without any preposition, as 
in Ano, Syr. (Hoffi g 12i, 1): l± Jaatfo- he gave me 

a wotoft* 

Some verbs, as e, g. those of naming, clothing, anoint¬ 
ing, risking, commanding, feeding, teaching, telling, filling, 
etc., are often followed by two object^ of which one gene- 
rally, though not always signifies a j^nson* The noun denot¬ 
ing a person may have S predxed t but the other noun very 

rarely take* it, if at all j e * ^ 

he put clothes on that bog; ^ 

my ton f toil eaU him David- oS 'Xa 1 

the fcU toe will make it a vineyard. The ancient language 
has very nearly tko same usage (ITofil £ 141, 4, 5). 

It may be well to remark that in many cases, where in 
English and other Western languages an object is viewed 
as direct, in Syriac it is regarded us indirect, and tore vend. 


in Anc, Syr- (Hoff. § 114, I), 
dative in Western languages; 


WL *. 
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Oil the other h md T the nomitmive k omitted altogether* 
when regarded sia indefinite; as* for exiimple^ when Zxil or 
Ixai might be supplied This usage, not uncomnum in the 
Ancient Syriac (ilotl g 4\ is far more common in the 
Modem, no J is a substitute, m meatiotied in the Etyntdlogy, 
for tie passive verb; c, g„ ^aA« 1* join oppress us, 
L a we are oppressed. 

* 

P B E ft f C A TK KOJriNATIYjS, 

The proper place for the predicate nominative, with its 
qualifying woidfi* ia between the subject nominative and its 
verb j & g. liL dW^nest « 

p * ** p 

grealfiQy, The rule, however, j«j variable. We may my, 

with x kind of emphasis, Siiok, ^nali " ^bj ; ' 

tbe change of the usual construction, ns ia other cases, giv¬ 
ing more force to the words. 

verb i*dj ro nr.. 

This is rarely omitted, the Modem Striae differing in thi-t 
respect from the Ancient Syriac {Hoff § 140, 3), and the 
Hebrew (Kondli, § 701,1, b,). Yet we at times find such ex¬ 
amples us the following, some of them perhaps transferred 
by ua from the ancient language, dad others in universal 

Use; haul vur father that m heaveu. lotoxVuiu* ,\a 

that under heaven, Eph. 6 : 1 % ItrS'S J^oix* (] et there 
bo> 'fury to Oad t ^ o-aL a g am fie (is>eaih n y jwu/iai 
(it is) necessary to read. 

Now.—Ibe verb (if «ii( ( iiM fe net omitted with the correspond- 
iag words and ^V? , nor always with A jx!«<»n, 

iu “stating to a remark, often -ays <)OmL yvtrr «W, for 

* 
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(S liilf it vsfis a /ear to vs, i. *?. wo were afraid. If the 
origin of the preterite hinac has !«n correctly explained in 
the Etymology, we have in this example a curious redupli¬ 
cation, as will he seen by spelling with final «f, 

(4 **>?♦ - 

The feminine is in such cases always preferred; and yet, 
when translating from Ane. S.\~r., which uses the mason- 
line as well as the feminine verb impersonally ' Hoff. §138, 
8k we have* gonmnnu.-.s followed tbak r:t tlier than the spokou 
language ; e. g. Matt. 13 : 40. See ilie ssmie vm of the fem¬ 
inine verb aa nn impersonal m Hebrew (Nordh. ^ J3i t ^}* 
Indeed, tills disrespectful use of the tern mine gender for an 
indefinite thingi results from the Heafl of Orieutalik 


Ncm— li . it? winch cm the verb is used impwMMffly 

and in lift ujwcnliim, is hardly mi ■■option to the ^ncraS. rulo, a* 
11 W qIhih^i h*t it* jhjWH-r sum vurb, Lit* •=i^rc T lfl EugUah. 


In this connection may be mentioned such expressions 

as jjjA >A iSiocr there became ft- ms it heart, ^ 

« * * f H 

.f/jyre came cm us his jra/y, i. e* pity for him; 

where the verb seems first to he used impersonally, wA 
then a raww ajutift eomiitfltive to come in ns an aftcr-tbought. 
This change of construction is not without its force, and 
may be at times preferable to the regular form. _ 

iTie nominative absolute is very cominDn m Modern 
Syriac, sometinier iwd emphsticallj', and sometimes without 

any such design; e. g. » ■ GC? -3 ■■ ^ >B £/AriH 

*jvurM^ hi* 

hand unit guide >jw, ±9 &*S «f Ail : ^ 

.htfjb, he also will go. In. these cases, it is emphatic; but it 


can hardly be 'considered so in the following example: 
l»m uu«afti : IfiiflU the rivers, their course would 

ekmae, which is dmiAt saying, -the eouree 

would clmiiEe.' See the same idiom in Auc. byUHoff. § 119), 

In Hebrew frordh. § 866 ,1, b.), and in otherWoguBgoJ. 
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construction m*y t bowover, be em ployed Tor empba™; c. g. 

ACf ii*_ IsOdJU jia Lfarj* a^mnSik is 1^- 

hkissrf is i/ou r hems. 

In regard to the demonstrative adjective pronouns, when 

used to qualify nouns, they nre always placed before their 

nouns; e, g. isX^ Iwi i/*w <%, 15 jo*» ill «ft«« cfctfeyi, 

lk*3 lii; thh wicked man* When the construction 

* 

hi tliiTt-retjL, wo have followed the idiom of the Ancient 
Syriac or the Hebrew (Hoff. g 118, and ifordk § 

Cardinal# also uniformly precede their nouns; in which 
respect the Modem Syriac is unlike the Ancient (Holt § 117* 
Ll In the latter Janpmge they sometimes precede, some¬ 
times follow. The Modem resembles more the Hebrew 
(Nortih. §985) and English, In this also we have fit limes 
cbttgod the idiom, as Gen. 11 : h Such express! ora m 

I*L5sSl b aJ# in the ancient language would not now 
be at d 1 allowable. 

SUBJECT *0HiffA?lY£ A^D V EBB. 

In general* the verb agrees with its subject nominative in 
number and person. There are, however, eons!ructions ad 
sentum. as in the Ancient Syriac and most other languages, 
the mere grammatical tomi being neglected (Hod' § 187 ). 

When the subject nominative is o? different persons* the 
nde found in Latin, Greek* and other languages, has place* 
that the first person is preferred to the second^ and the sec¬ 
ond to the third. Thu* lain Vul you and I mil 

■ y ^ • i_^- J % " 

go t #Pf# xUl you und he came. 

Verbs are often used imperson allj* and then the feminiuo 
gender is employed, a# a representative of the neuter grader 
in other languages; e,g, jWU A\XO -3 A it drew (Lfc 
it occupied) Ueo Acting liL tiii— it u had y i e. a bad thing, 
l .t is a feur to yuw > Le. yon are uihiid (note* 
that f b a vulgar and anomalous form of 


US 


ADJECTIVES. 


A qualifying adjective in Modem Syriac, in the great ma¬ 
jority of instances, as in Ancient Syrian (Hoff ^113, 1), and 
in Hebrew(Nordh. jl T70), follows its man; e, g. 1“ **** 
old man, Si*-** ^ beautiful city. The same rule 

bolds where two or more epithets are joined to one noun; 
late liA. Vo 1— a large ami high hawse. Also when the 
noun has a suffix, as Ha '4 W b*efoAV hT Ay firm law. So 
iu tin* ancient Language i'll off. 53122, 3), 

A few adjectives more naturally precede their nouns; 
a g. laa , ^ ’ etc., the fatter being called au ad¬ 

jective, though in reality a noun (Nord. § *£o, 1). r i bus, 
^ nftiiin iSa many hrttes, jj-S—t a good inx. In 

these cases la* !g.o maJta and Z&-1 would be also 


allowable. 

An adjective may be placed before it* noun to give in¬ 
creased emphasb; e. £ a very great stone. 

Another Jjuxle of giving emphasis, is So place the adjective 
at thu head of the clause, and, after a brief pause, to repeat 
it; c . likj, Tyj* : li*3 lLi: il^aL qukk 

to feo-n, he is quick to farm; but wicked, he is inched 

A qualifying adjective in the modem language cannot be 
separated, as in die ancient (Hoff, j; 118, Aunot 2), from its 

1 4l f 

noun by words such as A*SP , , etc. 

An adjective used as a predicate is also almost always 
plnced after the noun or pronoun to which it refers; e. g. 
A ipaV iAaa ijtli oof khatmun is rich, 1^- *t 0haft *' 

the bread is sofir. The ancient language generally places the 
adjective before its substantive in such a case (Hoff. fllS, 2), 
So the Hebrew(Kordh §772). Au mvrsictfof the ordinary 
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the proposition of in English. This a i. a omitted is expires 1 
stems such as iXif a or A. -aato u:hat kind (of) man, not only 
aeraL, but the general form, corresponding with the idiom 
of the Persian nud Turkish. Though educated Nestorisms 
generally speak with gnunnuUic&l coirKtufs, it may he 
worth while to note as an exception tbu almost nniverEal 
use of 99 if it were the singular and not the plural ; 

he is a Kin (i. c. inhabitant) of 

Degafa. 

Nouns, as well as other words, are often repeated: (a-) to 
denote distribution or variety; c, g. laffA *30^ 
kinds, i. e. different kinds; >¥ i col$r* f wfar* t L c. dif- 

fereni colors; so with numerals: on* 


j. e + now and then; so adverbs: i-f-fc 

little by little ; (p.) to give intensity ; e. g. n 

fragments, fragments. It, as we should say, a thousand frag* 
meets: lM exceedingly, ^ li- wry Utile indeed; (c.) 
to supply tht; place of i smA, •- «c/i tmr; c\ g. liil Mil 

nurn, Le+ each man. This last usage in rather borrowed 
from the ancient language titan commonly beard, but we 
allow it a place ia our books. In regard to the general 
idiom, compare'the Ancient Svrsau (liuil’. §I12 f 2) f and the 
Hebre w (Nordfa. ££23 )l 

There L9 also a curious, though perhap vulgar, repetition 
of norma, which is common to the Persian, Turkish. Anne’ 
aiaxi, and perhaps other languages of the East In the 
repetition so is substituted for the first letter of the word, 
if it begin with a consonant, or aa is prefixed, if it begin 
with a vowel. The idea h thus general bed* e, g. from 


1^4 dirt, we have ^nYi Sj»T dirt and every ihiu-j of dial 
sort ; from IBm? minute, UUS liL) every liitk: tiling, 

4 * f 4 ■ 

e. g. ' > *^ v » jJuto a \ y Vis'lTUB lS do not 

j esteem, (literally, put a price od) the trifles of the world. 


be omitted : i 1—iola jitil did ymi &e (a i. e, any) 

man on the tmy? Sometimes the employment or omission 
of it is optional; t g. bis* in troato \L lS_Laao he 

1 v f £ * f r * 

brought u how in sdl^ literally, for *dliwj r or 

F * * f ' J *> * 

AlUf Ifl. 

f 

SojnbtiHies ti thing b Annexed to another noun 

with much the force of an iiulodnite article ; for example, 
t wUVl did yo'f stc a dug? TVu should sup- 

wse this to mean did you $ed a dog or qui/ tiling of the kind’/ 
out the natives translate it sts above. 

In accordance with Ettjgliib usage, general nouns denot¬ 
ing mule rial, sudi os wood, silver, etc., abstract nouns, and 

* 

nouns with a aufU.t pronoun, as my houtt, do nut kike 

the indefinite article. 

It ELATION O F yOU N£ TO NOUSS. 

The usages of the Modem Syriac in regard to apposition, 
the government of one noun by another, etc,, are so simple 
that it is unnecessary to dwell t>u them. Two or three pe¬ 
culiarities only will be noticed. 

The noun side sometime* follows another noun in 
construction, to denote direction ; c . g. i-y die 

citt/'Sidr,. L e + ilk the direction of the city ; so iSt^. ^ 

fAr vicinity ■/ Ac city. The won! ts also used figura¬ 
tively ; o. g . po hi rtiqpeci to insiti 

There is on elliptical mode of speaking in common use, 
which will be undemkxjd by one or two examples. Thus, 

l^X*, lii* Is—3n literally t rt a man u;mi> i e. one 

from each house; ^-2 3 a 5oy p u he has t 

L e, each one has one. 

It bps been already mentioned that- (he construct state is 
still employed to some extent, though the tendency b to 
dispense w ith it altogether, and use a in its stead, as we use 


I4f> 


tempt tnt j .1 Luizas utha\ce mftv: you/ T& i ■ >*» ^ 

Jrof,i (thf) city / 1 loajoVuL. ..cr^Viad Law Ijoit brought 
him out (the) Mom f 

Even id case.# where the article id English den Plea prn- 
cmineneej as the sun, the vky f tkr. wothL etc. r the Syrian 
omita it . 

The definite article may be prefixed to an adjective, when 
separated In construction from its noon, or referring to a 
mum understood. This is quite a common idiom, tor 

CS&mplc, ft-?I laoi^oV lA- ;/rtta£ (irum) come 

In such cases the adjective is really uiied as a iiontt In the 
ordinary conMcucuoii of a qualifying adjective, it never 
takes the article, whether the noun it qua!ides has one or 
noL Such Cjtprcaaioua rf in Hebrew HZ* y"^Xn r 
ra€Tn V n *” could not be admitted 

~ [ V T T 

XorE, — It need hardly primps ho rtn larked tli4t an adjective 
n^l ,ts a predicate nwe/taies the article This is of Mrw founded 
mi the gimcral jprrndplft-, of Ian gunge-, the predfeaUi adjective being 
aUlnacl and in HJiqc tierce imMnitc, Thus, in Hebrew, Greek am I 
English it does pci take dio article \ in A ne+Syriac it ik"* nui take 
tho emphatic jrfatq <Iloff. $ 11B P 2^ in < icnimm r.r^k, etc, .it ti not 
n*n'warily iuflect^l to agree with its rioim- This is nl*o inio to wim? 
client in Modern Syriac. Ttnw, wo may -ay, for men arc 

fret" oithcr iL; lit! Ixii 1*1 ««r iL III l£ii lii; in the latter 

3 i- * / p> p 

cast tits; adjective hung m (Lu 1 singular. 

The wffiX'pronoim sometimes in n mnnpflr supplies the 

place of the delinks astir:le in English; c, g. erJko a 9 

of \i (the) hottfC) th# wiiok hoim f while denote rmy 

hfjv&t mery hot we. So in Anc* Syr, (Holt 1123,4), Sec both 

construe lions in Rom. 3:19, l»oJ& io and IM^V oi». 

# * 

The indefinite article W , *?* b prefixed leas frequently 
than our indefinite article, but more fr^qocatly than in the 
[indent language (IJoft £109, -1). Take the following m no 
example of its uge ■ <t T05€ 

* t 1“ p» 

ni the m&tmg* In the following example it wouH naturally 
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S y N T A X. 

It b by uo means proposed here to reduce to ft complete 
system the Syntax of the Modem Syriac; but" merely to 
toecL attention to some of its principal features. It may 
be stated, in general r tluit tbe refatioTiH in which words stand 
to each other sue extreme!}- simple, and present no serious 
obstacle to the acquisition of the language. The Xestorians 
rarely use long or involved aentCOOW; aud T indeed, the de¬ 
ficiency of their language in particle^ compared with our 
own, almost precludes their doiu^ so. While the structure 
of the language is thus unfitted for philosophical or mathe¬ 
matical precision, it is In many res | wets an excellent lan¬ 
guage for the busings of every-day life, and we have no 
reason to complain that, as spoken by educated natives, it 
greatly lacks Cither dignity or force. It may also be added, 
LhnL, considering tbe scantiness of its vocabulary, we are 
obliged to use circumlocutions less than would be expected 

the: article. 

It should be understood &s has been already intimated, 
that there is no emphatic state of nouns in the Modern 
Syriac, supplying in some degree the place of a definite 
article. Indeed, multitudes of noons have taken the em¬ 
phatic state a& their ordinary form, and there is a strong 

tendency to sufftx i J to all nomta which are derived from 
other language*; e. g. Turkish [?] Jo P Modem Syriac ^ 

i p p 

a Vuffdm'* Persian Modern Syriac Ic^o etimiini 

mtlk ; Arabic Modern Syriac poor. 

In general! the pronouns Gtf * and are need for 
the definite article, but with for less latitude than n in He¬ 
brew. They are also, omitted in multitudes of eases where 
At is employed in English; e. g.*Uifl l**k Xxil 

wen (the) mm of (the) viSqpe there f 1aio-3 li ui}\ Ur** 
times in (the) dag; when (the) mttif 


T- 
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CONJUNCTIONS, 


„ m 

p 

* 

i, intliiL, bccuasp. 

4^01 at*a 

* 

i i 

9^3 mrrertiiclefflL 

*, sa. 

JU r. then* llierefoiCd 

1l* 1 but 

p 

fibril* Ul i*nkt cjpit ; 
? a. ■! (ffimriimn 6^^ 

I^£ ju but^nuii). 

■ 

[na John 4 : 2t). 
iSp x. Hint not, le*t- 

4*. S£ 

#p 

It t. abo. 


1 

j. *1*5* 

a. tllhough. 

j 

ft ju aHiL 

Jka *r.T.5 b “J s bttt 

* i j ^ 

If E-. alfic. 


* 



m- 

(llttitT. 


* * * 


F* tecaii*?- 

yet, bul 
I*- 


*$*• *•! 

/?*■ 

Jaut f. became 


l^ff* t + illi^h. 

* + 



frit that, in 
onler that 


I KTERJ EOT IOX3. 


It should be understood that these inteijectioiiB arc not 
all du&gical T and that fonts of them may be called vulgar. 
Bui they arc most of them la every-day use* and it is well 
to be acquainted with them., 

wtiy f pftuy JLl Irnah ! ^CT ptuk on! 

Cfi not II Ob! M well done! m<Lh tiwh l 


SfftI thus! 

■i 

mOI woo ii EflC ! 

„ai attu! 

1 11 > 

Itovdi , ■ r.-jf-'i !l l lal IffaJi !~ 

r i 

ui O! 

4 

** ; 

t*0V*4 bflUotf! 

» 

i # J 

ftt .t Oh rtmiige! 
l. 1 ft 1 woe h me ! 


U 01 


fO W1 

I HI {CM-n^n Ujf 


well dune ! 


ai p e p i f blm,,0€todl 
(*rO; (iridg-if- 

wSU '..'ii i 

5 jnWEf! up! f ^ l« 

away with vim! 

, f 

u 4 ak ci?! 

Id wcjMlcrftt!! 

Iff behold! 

wiOT ho! 


Uawf- 


JQBOJ9 -il" l ncc! 
* 

0^3 pub! 

lid pH>LKTfi 


lajt me! 
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idiom Isil* been rttnmuxl in tin.: apfckea language* though not into.- 
dim "3 ml** uiir l<x>ks Vy wEh the pn^'-^ition tnkra 11 huIIK mid 
4 idm; *u cuan quickly prvtiou tit-nnl will be iftiWi umma; 

*» wVVi-n -.-. ]LI be hunt tJu»K rl*% I'Il - ■ retnwrkj ap$>1v to 

r V 

4pike ?l numW yf the pJvp_>*ition&. 

la 3 1*3 mid <f-3* G!3* nre 1U> doubt nedii|>IieAttoii3 . f tin: pn- 

p ■ 11 u- 

pOAitioik 3 Thu?, we li«v<s in. the uneient timgiui^ & ?rT 

%i ->il3 cva. 

F J 


Beikh** u3 U3, We tare in die jnodgm aueh eipn-.iloua il* 

4 p . 

tTWk ■ 3ifl..S. fl-foj.7 tdtVA '.- T, 1^)0 V. iLk liX it Aw iijmn /A* 

r t t ' * it 

imiL ff/tfflj? tn. fA* With tilths eompan 1 

, F ■ 

the anch-nt ulun*} \md HjmEjT ei- 

1 1 r " 

prt^icmi. Compart LI off, §123, lu fl, K 

Vuxzj is p---.il.itr forum ; frwm 3 fbd us we still find in Koor* 

dbLiii :kii rmi.'hiui form -H te mkal Ar 4*iV t equirji- 

knt to the form uw>3 in Otuoinialip litol AM If drift ■upjn-si- 

« h f* ■ t 

tiun be eomci, shmlnl written ?^3 


^ in Ancient Syriac i$ or Vu. \ ft 

i 1 j i * f * ■ I* f 1 

and ^fijjsa. lik.' iw, may be jkaifUy Syriac ami partly lV^Lim, 
tho f.r.'j^irMiLi as <mJ »i baiog prefixed to iS n ^aO of the An- 
ck'til Syria,'.. 

la uik'-j its ^fflxwi in -- many ways thsit ibey a» worthy af 
■■pedn] notice. Tfi,^ to •"tpr.'s* in Modem Syriw /or we, we may 

hjiv *40 , 4bSla, *Aa . JWir run] So. Ji>r thet, 

4jjiLB , ^a-alO , p fc ft Vfl ^Vta . ^joawS la. TlioteiM 


piculjaritv 3.-’ found in ;dl perv-nrt amt L*uh numbtm It, Rtor- 
dMan t Lite poepk &ay p etc, ; in Bookm, 

r \\ 'j kW. new M^iuL 
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I? I pal , ^ LsbOsd A. near, 

<■ V - l* iiwhm.l nf > 

*U] before. 
fSP > awiy from, 

(J J£i Aj abaiiL, in rL^afil la. 

flE^pL 

Am *il±L %3D ^ A** exaeiit. 

po AoA&x A, above, \\ a .. k ^ untfc^ 

' * * i 

a. in tJie raid^lte of.VkA-wX po a. away from under. 
Id for. 

Jfcmarib. 

4 t 11 

3 t ft, Jind 3 never, us in I be an deft l InngimL'e (i-. %. 1 YHT% 

■f r at ■ F 

J , lit^-Jf!, take a vowel Several pnmppilip&fc urn frequently 
jobrd together, c^iwinlty if one of diem t . tks Jrcpwtkfts, 
in accordance with tho annk^gy of the ancient limpimgo, receive 
ffifflxw, jinrl nm abo folWcd by die sparable pronoun^ M in Use 
e&pfceaictl OT) ^ / tuk^i/roni (of) Aj>m + 

A nuijjijer of the proportions^ bon joined with noting rtypibo a p 
or t^s after tbcm, and may be wnsickrod in swzh cane* a* linv- 
bg a doubtful claim to a place among prepositions When diey 
Lake however* tliv’■' are d^niel with; e, g. pi 

At- tifmbAt uj; 1 aojr.a ^ 

* t J p“ * I' T 4 I If 

Simon. In tb« loti sample, 3 is required. Those 
preposition* wlk& Occasionally tin** employ y , i t or have 
fjmi of these after them in a parvjiiliesLs in tfe stave lift. 

Vuaj H nonaectid vh!i jla rntflii by w) as sliding letter^ e* g. 
^y Vuu on our muni. Su ^cm ami by S; e, g, 

totfart/g dke. 

etc n are often pronounced uJ/if. mbut t etc. The 
following tv probably the ^ipluinaion <rf il Tlie Ancient Syriac 




a- 1 

iJXaUP f. on Recount or. 

on, upon, etc. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

It will I).- sufficient in this .sketch of Modem Syriac jpim- 
mor to ^ive a list of the mosl common propositions, and 
expressions equivalent to the propositions of other lan¬ 
guages. They arc ns follows: 

4 j_.fi .cccotins tow (» j *■ in dw nridn <£ 

n*”t According to* (*1 %+K*- bttidft. 

4 * J Ce»iuiy«le*ii to iVaa. ? A - 

* * ( not mueli ui&dj. 

ju wMiout 

* ,,, ... j gj-.T-' 

’ , * \ from ^rCrtwuHcvJ 

i0 * I kaml 

k) H aZ4lA.ddi V bj. ■ 

■ ■ l kjCT a, ink 

jv3l AailJ ■■ along bj- . « i 

■ - a, uround- 

b, fur. 

about, cm- 

,ju certting- 4, tn- 

far tite flaky of. 

Jk towardsL 


^ ■* 


™ p 

J. 


*LOk3i 


a] Mg by. 

i3 ft without 

* 

Vwcui 


! between* io die 
oueUt of imelud- 

jBia Ji" »*£* ^ 
* r i f ctficaiiiag- 


f 


towardi, up to* nw, 

t cuturmiHig. ■* **■ » ■ » towards, up 

\’Z£!r [F ™* 

l»} ^0JSl3 i t. wu-agniudL * *. under. 

1 1 ' * « *r 

Vfts » I i^a X3 Xaa^ 4- toiiieoi^BTaU«- 

, '■*. liter, • <- 

3A3 p£> A* frani<™!^. f rithy 

e^' cicepL i;si ATi kufltead of, 

a- inside of. except 
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TIms Katarina* bare do atauba for ufaiurf, loo mvth, tw/ir, tie. 
Almost |a ’ji[ir&'oJ bv a cirrumlocutioh. Thus, if we wish to hit 
“be iilmoct dipJ, ,t we n*c tlie phrasi* laofVjia lixS ba— , l»t- 
t Hilly, a little rtmaiwd that fit thituhl Jit, So if wo wi-li to say 
~ I(h> mn<V' we say iio iLi ? S> 1*0 f more that, ir ;irfcsmnj 
orjwfKT. JVftrt, n bi-lb■'f an adjwliie or adverb, is expressed iftili* 

raUy + wp# jufcliiJoEui wo*tb Wing; eupplii^l to give ■ Mi intones* to 
lh L.- nittnuiTig, In hwisc n class rtdl^ if wo wfcb to call on the 

ncit, hit lixJ *cr rAut pl/tfr. JFraf iw-ft in 

| y ji * # b ^ 

Mf irf-fjtv IamI KWI' Li 4^^} lAr wy* lAot (jit-it) 

tf * 

ptyimf. In tin* unto »ny ic cam flxpi&A iast m&rdk, last jhuf t ete-; 
though for the Uttar tbum it the wort] Jj-*0S3 . 

gome of those advert* in eoiiitnon c^mrorttiion nro jAbwnsitflt 
;u> in the efts*: with wartfc in nil Inngimg«L Thus, 
ij A* f bcA fcrwa A. . la’Sruiib llabo AfTKy/WiTA (litanUy, 
/mm punt fo ojflir si) bwiimts So ioo t HSk-1^ 

iiVoLlV thmarforth (litonilly, from. fAtn to si/lff fi). Theae might 

with propriety be written witli find #T- 
A word of eipbnnticn h nraMiy in regard t»> the *dmbiil es- 
preoiom and yi ItS . aftAa nod am properly propo- 

ndofta, and hnT^ the iuMsprotnuuu connectfd with them* Thu*, 
to eipre^ th* id-^n ' L I mn going* backwards/ 1 we should (my 
l/xTLX^ hi f Id i litermll j, / o/n going fair arris qfttr nw T L* 

W’kwurd-i 6owe**y am pofwp CftwartiU 

afltr you. Tbe UfiAgo U thft «uue in n-gmd to ^IS , It in only 
wbi?n the nom motive ami the iuiflx-pnmouti refer to tba unle pra- 
ign, than tlio ex predion cam be enJI^d ndverbinb Compare the u*e 
of ’jSxiJ und aft-ion in the ancient language. (S^e John li t t>, 
Tj.h . l: Ji r, 7 : 34, eie,), Inatoiid of using ilw wo Lite 

sometime written S ond lsVli*iV i p 4 d^osrf ari: heurd mote 

ot liiSA among lite poopK 

i±'£ souttiiiiij lat':,' infil!(t?s as ill ihu pht* 
uDtoa^b ht mt mrt v*id hi* htrt , i *. up ifi a p»"< £' indicatfid by 
the hand.’ So docs lea ; e. g. enouykfor you. 


_\s to the derivation *f adverbs ft fe by no menus certain 

that they rife all jL-kurnI io the n^iu source, and it would occupy 
inik ’]l spare if fH<:h ono wura to be discu^.l individuals ; n Jew 
Qtily will W i ihl ti> 1 1 ■! 1 to. 

In [hr modem kng^ wd find liil, ; in the ancfrnL UA. 

* r * t ■ 

In Kuurili-vui, we often Lear IsP 1 jtiot tor #; with winch eoiu- 

\mn- lief fltJT («ji jjwi r ) P etc*# in tin- ancient | Li off . jj5 4o H AimtiL, 5). 

P * ' i i . 

A^tiin. in the iDoijcnL we find 3%TX.> ; in tlm undent, 3JU - in 
the infirm, ; in Uj.& an-^-ut, JL&A . L-3i U hi some 

parts of Kfiordtitan pronouns <1 which probably thrown 

lighi -hi it ■ derivation. ul. ^32 may ! ... *<31, etc^ 

k-fl being used will mainline ns wE( as feminine nouns,, its stated 

previously, is no doubt icii-V. a mongrel w ord, although 

itfi. in now ptvuy w ell tLitumilked in Syriac. In the modern, wo 
find ^ 30 **: in the anwnb h*TI 3 oI. In the modern wo EimE %X%*Z 3 : 

. # I .‘4 * O * 

in the /indent, iSJUi nq , W® also now hear orariunilly 

e * * ^ 

lun n*3. 


^03 and might perhaps lidler be classed with verba 

iT r ^ 

eJj an ad■. i:rl as i-i regularly iiitleCLfd in nil th e p>r*t -ns 
slid In ]jN>tli ii »izji!■■. i like / fun. i'ii u_^, Vt-d^op Am fApu 

tiff; Zl. 03 /Jtay ujt, Sum.-time-. »joined wiili it; e.gi 

aiai Am Ac ft, ’Ao, rtfcniiw ml way a to distant ob» 

•■ / > ^ Vi i 

jiM-c^, i-:r ]h* [j.Mfd ..nly In ll;n.' third i i^an : e„g- !**-& ikrrtthx if; 

** i. ■ t i .it 

^LtO thru ■ ^3tT *■ riihsibly & corruption **r *30f + nna 
i3Gf in it-< torn of r/dt, IaaJ3 i - prohat Sy from 

T * ** fi> httpjn}t_ Sxd . etyuiulogically ?.]K‘akiiLg t shoul] be written 

- * ’ , -i i T 

with ^ . hut AH flic t Ls .v-pimt«l in ^>me diatHi'ta, it rains uayst 
proper lo u»e X . 

Et will of courts In? undor^tood tlmt thos*? nftwba may many of 
them be comhink*d to form a nvw adverbial ei|jn^ioti* Thus, Am 
ujitiL ind ik.1 iektrr, when < 50 mbimkl (jA-i Act h denote until 

I I I 

where n i. e, bow far t 


K r quite, cofnpktoiy. 
OA £lciL 

i lr 

TLa quite, (■ompkwlj+ 

f h<™ rage!., bow 
**j mnjiy? 
x. no, ni>L 

■f 

l*t it bo mx 

i 

p k tndv, 

<-0 * 

iioa p. unless. 

.■yi -yv* ^ verily. 

m* ktr! IkoWr 

t P £together (vulgar 


Wl' 

> ( J 


quietly, 
very quietly. 

X*aJ9 a. badly, LlL 


r * i 


L-d^O if. 

* 

'ms ir. 

f 

Isa oil s»t 

. » »* 

133 a. 

W r, 

*. 

ii r., 

l^T- 

R J- R 

f. 


why ? 
why ? 

bard* 

quite. 

Dirrcr, not eit nil 
pmhttAm 
mock* 
n Jlh p oso. 
pedcctly 
i, tftcr i ftort 
wcmld tbftL 
truly, 
in irtrth. 
about. nearly* 




Till I. 


.fihna rks. 


Tba jvrpc^iiig li-rt of adverb* and ad verb] td egressions rtai^ht no 
doubt be CTiuntfed, c*petfal]y by nolfilg dawn adjcctim used fo ;il» 

jidvnrbiilwnfte P sathfts jJttfiUf light!v ¥ 2 a *>■&.. huAriItf> <-tc. On 
ih- fltliter bend, there nre no daunt words m the pfccfidfug ]hi which 
are not *dvetb«, nhd width ji re t breed here, partEy for convenieu^a, 
and partly because other gmronmriimA have mi^ed thorn here. In¬ 
deed, without ;l m&A wrful attention to demotion, one cun twrdly 
arrive at certainty on thli pciinu We should not critical a Latin 
grammarian for calling vtimm am Adverb, but, wo should hii/dEy 
consider tbo corresponding imu/d (hit m an ndverk The ftedfent 

«m ■ i tz^ rr) k its ilnulit A voriv mid yet, el* at present u-h d, pftrtolt-* 
mote of the nature of nia adverb. It w spoken, ?ls given above, 

ijjhJCDm or >\fru.. . 


kS7 


\ * ? T. duly. 

i 

(when one jj called] 

H 


th^Ek, now tlien, 
therefore* 


JM 

i 

kU t <lOJ r. EEIOTO- 

p. ifoijbtk’&h 

^AM)n»3 T. ^CaFflcly* 
* » 

Fi perhaps 

■f 

*, Mi. freely* 

I ( 

3J3L9 r. cnongti- 

ks^l 

&SU&3 



^^Uvrngw “Ai?) 

’ ' i how? like iUL 
pM t. cv *-cly f eonwntly. 

VutDM? r. truly- 

p 

2Of Ju VM ( W-i t 
«< v * 
i i 

i JtUCf f. i n vain# 

* p ■ 

^ dU>C! !', iju> tly, ^rutly* 


„ . . 

i?w 

*l L* i 

. K 

i a : 


SO, lilLU. 

an miiEib. 
io r Uiua, 
§o much* 


5S«T f. aLw. 

■p 

lilGf K. if- SO ninny. 

w 

IS I 

imIJ&CT is eaiilji 

p 

i ,. * 

Jtrif. in v*iii f frw]y* 

f 

* * 

5 Of r- ™ctiy. 

liW IKI. limp. 

» * 

*t J 

*iaf F. JT 1 IT Lis 

JdOwtff Ifctt* certain];. 
^9 a. at I j - + . 

i 

*LsLli a. al tnsl. 


ifi-l 


together?- 

togellicr- 


t. farwlyj in nia. 


» 1 


s certainly (vu]- 


little, 

* p 

n very little* 

P 1h P 

«±*r f* in ilttrt. 
*J0X- lcl it net be 

■A. 

let il not be m 
a. badly* 

*■ »br? 

a* would thaL 

*? i 


Ajoa— 


yarn (to a question 

put negatively^ 


**f »!*, m.IX> P- ceriainly + truly. 

4 jplSf r. el ally not i* all r* to wit, namely. 


TOL* t. 
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* - 


iignin. 


W K hi'wr, CT^Th 

^il i. until ‘ X ?^ a J *<*“•■ 

&it 

f JCL ^ * 

rlr^L H. ttgUtlt, 

*■T - * 

T THrt fW P+ ttJufuvp. i.^V^ A. ifiHWrJllvp 

i f * * 

tlCJ *. j ' t D Hl y 1 'r WW1 * ^ "*\* *• * T'lidimlf. 

ii*x -cj *"> iiji *- *** 

-r 

I»3AdS a 4 t<wntirn»w,T(*- 
,. ■ , ’ f t(!hJav, 

fc-fe* -j 1 

w»- 

pudai . beforo 

■aj JO bLtjre. 

before new. 

asi>i>*..4!j:±° f '’ *•** *•“«-■ 



; fc>nwrrnw 
{morning)- 

b^funL 


• ! , 


wbipu, while, 
etc* 


^ELft3 mk finrt 


y FfttnrdaV, 
to-n*oiTOW- 


1MA x. ilittle [wfdH &*VWi -CT‘? po j bdjprc now, 
^ f * J 

elI dawa. A^x A i 

*■ l 

3, Adik'rh of Mmrtffr and Quality, 

Ar especitUif, **£**! only. 

# ip 1 F ^ 

Ut. firuilljt in ^ word- 

V 

ju oiocfj again. 

i f .> 

Jlol a. aim, Mr monv again. 

i * p> 

Aiiii T. (UmdbylundJquicWjp ** », like t*. 


iz-oi my much. 
y * 

IuoIt. Lopsy^turcy, 






ink. *<rA a. that way, 

a. wilbntlL 

JvoAdX ) up, obufi* 

P H j 1 *+ 

^tiSoiV i upwttrdjL 

p * / 

JU in lIld raiclsL 

123 Qm£3 a* near* 


a. firnL 


I fer* 

1^ oo J a + fcTvm afar, 
li—Xi 1X3 A, Jl^arllOBg. 


?3L© i. before. 

a. fonririk 


3&kl 

leuek 


lJaQrc t llii^r 

ihitbcr. 

yonder. 



% Adverbs of Time. 


*»■ 

now* 

aMa 

alter. 

Ap - 
» ■ 

until now. 

ifruua 

ife 1 * 

V 3 * 

v hencefertik* 

aVia jo 

■ a + after. 

tite&i* li 

hencefbrllL 

last Vlii 

after ward a. 

^al'sUJ 
v J 

before mw. 

ia 3T aVduo 

jft&rminU, 



lust yesr t next j our 
in ibe evening* 
quickly. 


IkiHa 

* ■ 4 

UMf 

* 

from £hil time. 

'■JS?™'"""- i»i< J"' '”* ■*■• 

l^A ? i a, Eo-nighL ^Ow da behold me here, 

v # « 

when? when. w Fi late. 

bow fang ? Vl^JP 13 r + immediately. 

1 

M. fiOW. 

L slowly. 


'M. 

' I)- 


iikk ul.2 

4 K 

or ]lii ux.i 


tl what Lime ? 


i.M Tblftrljr r^okt-qj 


OP 

V ^ 
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This names of the duvs of the week are os follows: 

JJ**— Sunday. laXA'tMW Thursday. 

/ t r 

Mq^il/p l-JOiX Priiky 

JtSXlSU, Tuesday. 5j»i gutnrdjiy, 

qaia^aai? lauuJIiail vfeducator. 

i * t f 

In Kurdistan, Tuesday is * The names of 

(be other days are the same. 

AU VERBS, 


The ancient termination of adverbs is still occasion¬ 
ally retained in onr books, and sa heard more or leaa in 
Koord Latah. but is not at all used in common conversation 
in OroumiaL Many of the adverbs and adverbial expres¬ 
sions given below arc identical with those in the Ancient 
Syriac* while many others are of more recent origin* or 
borrowed from other languages. An attempt is made to 
classify them; but such an attempt must always be some¬ 
what iinsaiiafaetory t as the same adverb in one connection 
may be an adverb of place, in another, of dine, etc. 

M r signifies that the adverb is used only in the mountains j 
■V that it is of Persian* T Pp that it is of Turkish s and k., that 
it is of Koordish, origin ; A,, that it is from the Ancient Sy¬ 
riac; at,-, that it i & from the Arabic. As might be expected 
many of these have been modified and corrupted. 


1. Adtvfi# Plop* and 0rdb\ 


where? where, i t*w beiwadi 

P " ** (i 

zi-z* Va* whither? whither. —VO* A \ 

downward*. 

k ar # i 

| i | , 

Is^lao whence where** a . MimcL 

■ j. i 

ial here 

a. hiicBt'vnrdjti 

*< hither, ticra- 4. wiiiiio, 

* 


* 1 


heibce. 


4 + th» ir*f. 







a journey; e. g. Zcfi , /Aw time (Ike- 

rally journey) I *kpi wdL The P&mm word XX^ ) is 

sometimes used in the Mine way. 

Nor*,—k lias U^n Htippw^l dial tin? nhore mentioned nw of tlie 
won! foot in tliM langimg^i ift da*jvtnl from tin? Wat of the fbc4 ift 
mi]*k". Ttib* b pfobuLIv a mistake. Il is applied u> travelling a.n>i 
not li> other tiling Thu*, we m*y rat 11 1 wuut swo fS-etJ 1 ' i P e, two 
times; but oot "‘I read two feet" So in ihe Turkish, they aay “I 

euna two nidi , 11 with Lho aignificitioD, jt* noted 

above, is used id n more extended witw. 

The cardinals also take tfuflixes; ns, for example *Aix 

or of m; , 0 o«n, tur/* cf 

i m *t Hf « « F 

^?u; ufllX, l^Vuo~Ii\ Jc^/i fy tl\au ; nil? firee of 

ua ; alt dircz oj you; all three rtf 

than. Similar Icnna are used up to liftk . inclusive, and 
arc nearly the same in Oroomiah and Ixoor diatom It may 
be remarked here that all of m id expressed by r-u or 
; nil of y>i% by , ete 

Dbtrrtnilives, as m Aneu Syr., are formed by a repetition 
of the cardinal nmnbm; e. g. wftXi ZtojJy fu^ p et<\ f 
though they are now often connected with 3 t m t -»*3 «ix. 
So in Hebrew (Nordk 1947)* 

2> OrJintf^.—The original Lermination, whick added to 
the cardinal, made it in ordinal, has been lost in Oruutntak 
with a single exception. This i& TiWlff mafic*, t-a&aLo fem,, 
denoting /mi Sometimes we use others, as in the gram, 
term third joerron; but they «no taken 

from the; ancient rather than from the current usage. The 
other ordinals are formed by prefixing » to the cardinal. 
Thus, 1 V\? jJo (Sr third village; Itu&V 3 LVsji. tU truth 
tin*. This was also used in the ancient language: Matt. 
16 : 21 . 
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X lira 1mtnlrC(L 

aiiiv ihret buodrtdi 

four hundred. 

t ■ 

2^0 J St Umm fire hundred, 

t 

2239 %J£ liii hun-drcii 


flMMtt seven buaditd 
■* « 

ll!D 1 eight hundred. 

&D nine hundred. 

* 

&±i one thousand 


Note.—I n mountains of KcxicdwiUti the eroliiuilA *tHl in^re 

clofcjly rj.H siiblc iLirM.- niirt^Dliy iwd. From odd to ten ittdunivi- 
they finve both the mn-^alLue And femitima and in «jwa of 

them, the Minn- fpw tftl anomaly i‘\irU as in the Aiwtent Syriac 
and ibe Hebrew (Qoff r §9$, 1, and Nok11k|SII)* of minibus 
numerals joined with fi-minine nouns, and fanhuno iiuuicraU »iUi 
niiLicailini; fi"UlA A frW nfu OS ft ipedmDll: 



m*e- 

P.-m. 


m* 

ai 

*» (■■ 

** 

2X3 X 

rf _ 

Jou.1 

fl J 

?A*it 

■ * 

* m 


Uaox 

* 

t 

liUBX 

Jos; 

jIm* 

ixx. 



IXttl 

aj&x 

lajav 


m *■ 4 +* ■# 


TlieexprEiStons w'al\a 1—, . lXSSila 5— , etc., 

like ete. r in Anc. Sjr. t denote, re¬ 

spectively, douLk: t triple f qnad^jpk, eic. So we hare nlso 
lief wix fcnbd fu minsb / litfl rtm: flunks era rntrcA* 

^9 3-pw n ^ 1**, 1A4331 * 2 & >-w r et£L s denote tlte 

fractions (me half, one one/orJT,f/j r etc, The words £W. 

UJM , etc., afeem to have become obsolete. 

The Modem Syriac uses the Persian word l-eul^' ^) timr t 

toexjT- - onee r twkt w tit act, etc. Thoa, 

just as we find ^3# in the Ancient Syriac. 
Sometimes the word *CmI a jhvt, Is used; c. g. !■*> 

Jli>2 So in Hebrew D^^'V Sq, fcoo T hJ^JS (j 5 ^) 
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Iii both tlieaa clasts of verbal ftiijectives, the s%niiicatiou 
sometimes differs from that of the root: c, jj, which 

f « 

often means nhw t from mji to mf, be quiet 

C. Adjectives denoting quality are formed from verbs, 
just :is one cIllhs of nouns denoting the agent! by inserting 

b between the second and third radicals and giving ^ to 
the first and last; e + g. apt to Imrn, from > to 

*1 ' ** . " * mV I ' . P I* 

k urn ; ■ \ from »l^ pil to run ; jjfraribtrt- 

flto p from JaJa to ie or ^^cariis an^rp; J^O^Ow wrr, from 
nlrt n to be or taetfirae iooai jHMAA, from Etta to fe or 
iw&me ikittixh* 

Hie same won! is frequently used both as a noun and an 
adjective; but tbi^ gives rise to no new forms, and it is easy 
to know in a particular case whether Lhe w ord is used as an 
adjective, by the connection, 

NUMERALS. 

1. (Sin/iwtlt.—These are so nearly like the cardinals of 
the andent language, that they may be readily recognised. 
A list of than is given below, ss they are used in Oioo- 
itiiah, and printed in our books. 


m = , t 

Lpp o ne. 

^ Cl eleven* 

hn wl&i twenty-one, 

P H 

O.V two. 

V f i 

OA twelve, 

P W 

*1 tf 

three. 

iah,V^.\ tliirtncn. 

P r -m 

i*A \ Lfjirty 

U.3si Jour, 

fourteen* 

* p * 

forty. 

| ■ 

lUft*# fivti* 

* ¥ . * * 

*hfrl VT Yl pp fit\e+jn. 

i iJ 3 El!p fi fly. 

ill . 

^JSlxVtJLt ntxtemxL 

f 4 -J 

JHXjL iijitv, 

< * 

i > 

Jji&x Hovnn. 

■ # 

xql^lx »cf Ptisemi. 

■ p- r 

aesenty. 

lli_5a:V eight. 

fhfflVlVlX eighteen. 

1 V 

»ZSBX eighty. 

nine. 

t- "■ 

t 3, * 

1 * ninety* 

P i H# 

_ . 

*vJ5h ten, 

■ 

* k 4 

wist* twenty, 

f 4 

Ilajonn hundred. 



from might; lift A. thtsty, from f OA dust. This class 
of adjectives ts very numerous, 

2. They are formed b^r changing the termination l' into 
* or 1*1 r e, g. from li*X peace. lii>l peaceful ; from JOflJt 
heaven. Zk i la tit heavenly; from lX*i :mth Uiduilartidy. 

S. Their arc formed by changing tie termination of 
adjectives into la, Thus, from red, wc have 

i l t aoio ja ruddy; from ls>A» black. i darkish. 

1 _ r « 

-t, Diminutives, which are often terms of endearment, are 
formed from adjectives in tbc same wav as from nouns; o* g. 
ijcoaxi! from small; fra \4j t, used as s noun, 

Utile beauty, from l i . Ai beautiful; , from ZbA 

minute, etc. 


5. A great number of perfect participles, belonging to 
intransitive verba of the first class, are used as adjectives in 
both genders and numbers; , * t -** 1 decayed, from JaSfl 
todmp; l«A»ao sick, from ZVaSo to sicken, be side; 
thick, stubborn, from 1X0 to bt thick‘stubborn; 1*A» pane, from 
^ to or become purr; ZA-» from Ai, to be or 

become ntwt So is it in Ane. Syr, to a more limited extent 

(HoC §87,10). 


Sometimes the adjective is durtingttUbed from tbc partici- 
pie by 1 taking -t_ over Its first radical; e. g. j sarli 

from ^V3 to be or become ban ; while tbc participle is liAj - 
I to * A3 pbuant, front. ?Att3 to be. pleasing to; tli« parti- 
L llftrfaa ; 1 a*si soft, from to be or become soft; 

participle jfAi; jbLSt^h idle or tfefti, from Ays to 1# 
or become idle or vain; participle lA.V-J, Compare, in 
Anc. Syr., i—Ap and J—A? . 
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•ail and Lfclis Anc. Sjt., and ■fr"* 1 ' mrely in Hebrew. 
The superlative degree is expressed in several dillerent 
methods; 

1. By lbs article prefixed, when the connection shows 
what is'iotended. Thus, in /peaking of a family, we may 

say Ji- off tialf Off he is the small one, Le. thu small¬ 
est. Compare the Hebrew (Nurdli, $ 700). Ip the Ancient 
Svriac, even the article or pronoun mnv be disjsensed with. 
See 1 Sam. 10 :11, Con. 42: 13. So a!so rarely in the Mod¬ 
ern, os .Matt. 22: 30. 

2. By the use of or ***09 ; e. g. Off «lo 

he is the bat of them, literally, front all of them he 
is jW. So for we may substitute 1* , or for ^So , 

**4» i e. g, lil off lias from them he is good. This, 

it will be seen, is properly the comparative form. See an¬ 
cient nsage in Matt 13 : 32. 

3. The superlative is sometimes formed, as in the cognate 
languages, when a word is repealed and put into what wo 

may call the genitive plural; e. g. < *0 >g Holy of 

holm; jioiut iTWt heaven of heavens; (and 

r si ajtl^ i servant of servants; 1 *v (ancient 

^kJO) King of kings. 

4. A kind of superlative is formed by adding ^9 or 190 

,i .’«»*• ** 

to the jfositive; e. g. or m-pl30 wry minute 

Sometimes bath are used together, to increase tlw intensity; 
c. g. Ik* 190 7X9 exceedingly minute. 

D S91V AT I 09 O Y ABJIOTIVES. 

1. Adjectives are formed by changing the final **of nouns 
into Ji\ or, when they do not end in J f , by adding li'; 
c. g. USBV3 bright, from feff9 light; 1j-0» watery, from jlii 
vnter; !W■ ■■ powerful, from )> •■■ jwtetr; liffOt mighty, 

17 


mOL, fr 
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A few adjectives ending in 2* form their feminino by 
changing 2 into l , Thus, we hare 2 La, feminine * ** ; 
fiea Mind, feminine iioi ; dumb, fbmioiae *LV; 

i / • » * 1 

- * t -r a -a f f I 

2?3^o W<4 -feminine lautt ; ?Vi fem. UM^ 

B H ft* f t 

See what is said of 1—aj . etc., where the gender of nouns 
is treated of! 

The masculine and feminine plural are the same. 

If Bit BE R. 

The plural of adjectives is generally formed, like that of 
regular nouns, by changing the vowel — of the last syllable 
into “ t and writing the two dote called a'ameo above the 
worth 

There are some adjectives which do not admit of varia¬ 
tion, either as regards gender or number; such as 
good, tftfe, straight, jio ntt*Maiy or proper, 

etc. These are usually borrowed from other languages, and 
do not end in 2 . 

C a e b. 

Adjectives in Modem Syriac undergo no change of cose. 

COMPARISON, 

Adjectives arc not compared by a change of termination, 
as in English, Persian, and many other languages. To ex¬ 
press in Modern Syriac the idea: “This is larger than that/’ 

we use the phrase ia&L^npa ^n 2otl this from that is 
gnat ** That Is smaller than this," is expressed by the words 
iLw ItOA f lb*ln Ja o'flj, the literal translation of which is 
tfa< from this is small; 1$f being used like Aon in English, 
as in other Sheroitish languages. 

A comparison is also frequently made by prefixing »*** 
or 0LA3 to the adjective, when the idea is that of wrcaw; as 
^OdiB fly hSiiH tIAS hi / am stronger than thou. So 
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Xons 4.—We hare b«o obliged to htifoduc* a number of wordi 
from the EoglbiL We, bowuviiTt fir4 draw on llie Md^rn Gjri^ 
mi far n* in the current rue^ng of it* ward*, at by srei-oiJimixUtic^ 
it H'iJi serve i-i ur pufptj^. In *r toe*!-! with uifleulty I hum, wn 
go to dre Ancient, which Itaa been reij useful in furnishing us with 
scientific and other lenii^; ftvxt, l# the Persian Turkish, (he 
former hinting l|iu preference* as being by Ehr lire more cul Lira tad of 
the I wo ; and, last -’.f all, to our own language. If this hi not always 
Lire rulc T it always ought to be. 

COM POSITION OF NOUNS* 

The Modem Syrian like the Ancient and the Hebrew* 
does not favor the uxlecalve use of compound words. The 
influence which the study o( the Greek by the Kestofiuii? 
had oh thehr language Gas long since passed away; and 
though some of the commands formed lit imitation of the 
Greet are still retaiHed i there is no tendency to increase the 
number* As examples of the compound nouns now in use 

may be mention^ 3 ivory ; ^u.via un tcha, lit- 

emlly the daughter of the mice; a f/nWjfr* literally 

thiughttr of the JirtgiT f hlarbfwctd f L e. ; 

u^ifc/hecdE* i, e + iimocntL Compound nouns ami 
ncijective!i have also been introduced somewhat from oLber 

m m * * I, f 

languages; c. g. a Zoundbry; and 

j ^ 'ip # ■ 

a tafthir/ all of which are from the Persian, 

ADJECTIVE S* 

Adjectives undergo a diungo of termination, oorresponcl¬ 
ing With the change of gender and number 

Q EX t>KU. 

Adjectives which are purely Syriai^ and indeed nearly all 

* ■ 

which end in 1 . form the feminine singular by changing this 
termination into 2»; fc. g. bmtijjfut, the fern in log of 

which h *Aiifljt : h&Xf small, fcmiitinc lAa&Xf. 

» 
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word^ rirf they are sufficiently numerous in lie spoken Ian- 
guage to create a habit of annexing them without diserim* 

ination* The following is an example: a milkr r 

instead of 

'I’he Persian words b not, and _j without* when prefixed 

to nouns and adjectives derived from that laiigtiAge g retain 

thdr original signification j e, g + It mi well? unwell; 

jifl? la boundless. 

■ * 


Nora L—It Trill he seen thiil+ En some «f die leunma- 

tiou^ 1 has been dr^-iped, m nrpt Wing sounded in Syriac* ^_p hm* 
also gao^Dy Wen written Ja mther than . 

Ndts 2 ,—While many ^ord* tidceti frutii the Turkish* 

umI ptihapt other Einguagl*, have Wen harbxrtHuhf mangled,, * 011*4 
changes an:* made in tln*m in jkti>rdAfiofi with toe gcuutA of ibe 
Syriac. Such lire: 1 st The lengthening of the jnemk, which lute 

ai^avfr the accent; e.g, pmre, Syriac t * 2nd, The 

adding of I n iuinnmiit!i>u ; & £. a p&tfurc, Crona the lVr- 

sinn JX£. 3nL The euphonic change* of A vowel in roafccqtffttcu 
of diis tarmimtiiiin; e. g. 1&AA3 a m? fon^ir&f, instead of 
4tir The EuLsfitniKm of 3 for the /- sound wherever it acorn. 


Ny« 3.—Notwrthitiindmtf the multitude of foreign words intrt> 
duced into Modem Svrisu- (of which many more are nouns than 
vert*, m k the cap- in the and cut language, and m w*\ should 
natural It eip**ct). it b worthy of remark that the irmguoge lias pre- 
served nt a good degree ins identity* and its own gmmtfnilioil stnttr- 
ttirtj. There are indeed ease* whtt^ for lustring the Tnrkhli jer- 
feet participle ii dragged bodily into a Syriac wnt*iirfi. Ttm>, 

l\*er J S afraj Ae Iwamc So, too* the P«r*fm — 

^ ^ #i rt' ■* r 

tAen u iwf t which tlm Xtfi^iiana u+u to fipresss annihilation. ; c,g h 
A/- imriiTK anui^Efn^cf, or A* lomiriW. The** liber¬ 
ty Itcjwever, are not very common ; And it may wifdy W aUntied 
tiiMt th* Modem SynV Luis in iki# inspect fond better Lb Use An- 
eii-nt did at one pi-rbwl, from the iniiiiv i f Greek idxnus. Wo never 
fiijd sttch a tiLtngling if Lmgur^^ n> take an example fn’nti Sir 
W- iULiLin Johh^ m ^The true hx ii recta ratio, oonfoirmsblo nataireop 
whichp by tomnvutding, vocct ad offictittn, by fuihldding, a fiaude 
detcrreaC* 
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iroi'xs j‘no n f o u u i (5 x i,an6Vages. 

So many words have been introduced into Modern Syriac 
from the '1'urkJ.sh and Persian, the Inner being often intro¬ 
duced through the Koordish, that at feast an allusion should 
be made to them- Amtine these are nouns with the Turk¬ 
ish termination ** \ j-V denoting the agent or worker; e.g. 

- ■ * PJ * ^ ‘ ' # I f p t J 

a from irew; ■« 

fflldtrr, from .tttrtT-t a sfi«; i-alx a mnlMter, from i'iiL 

F T *» 

on inln-ral; -* " s -? a ceTnfmtont, from a wnfeiff. 

So, too. witll the Persian termination 4^ (,ta); c. ft iahxoal 

I # M » F 

an ari{Jic&r T from plzMOOl a mo&tcr yx/rfonan; "fc 3 jfeii- 

i'fcii*, from reptnianas ; sj^cdaV. a cn'nwftaf, from -i«»j 

a crime. Both these classes are employed ns if genuine 
Syriac nouns, and may form abstracts in ts-® . Tims, we 
have J^jB*aiojos the iuvww of a Uurfomitk; 

P t % a * 

rupentaMXj etc* 

We tind also occasionally the Persian terminatioD si i Jo), 

* * *1 t 

denoting the keeper or posscfiJOr; e. g. 4 ?bt- a tmuurer, 
from Aitl. or treasure; ski^L a ic«e mcni^ from 

\n>* K’i’st/om; iisoSfeS a merciful warn, Bom Bli mercy. 

I 

A* in Persian rmil Turkish, the termination f 0 -^) 

signifies /jkce, Thus T AraA/ay jfoii'a; 

^,kjnV5%4 Euro[*\ or the place of the Enuikfc 

So too wc find the Persian ttinmnatiou signify* 

ing a imd; as .n ^ ft ajsca-ou^ ,a*s a fca-jwf, 

^ # 

There nre other tci-tninnlkmfi more rarefy heard, as in 
sJLsf n ajHrmM; sjaojAas a Weft man; o garden- 

1 . | ^ # p j - ■ 1 

tr.- ub (Turkish) u itflbbe, from S— a p&.ic*. 

Perhaps it is not strange that in some instances the pte- 
i vding ter m i ra tions should be connected with purely Syriac 
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In nil discs the masctdino form is the hhjxlc wilb ihe infin¬ 
itive after it lisa lost its prefix. Thus we have, from i ^V > 
to learn, iSuJk- ; from Amt to htar, LV»% etc, A care- 

fill examination of the various uses of this derivative, which 
will be explained in the Syntax, leads us to supper that it 
is properly the infinitive itself. 

Note,—T his form Is evidently traceable to the ancient infinitive. 
Schuhtm* and some other grammarian* ^pvak of thf audent mflnitiTe 
a* taking this form (IfotL, p. IT2 t fooL-uola Li) h winch, if tru^ may 
throw light oq the question. Moreover, this form i* uswl in inms- 

buing such exptwbtu as (modem 

where : .5 tfcom the infinitive* Hie infinitive w u*ed in u 

p >i 

w.ty similar to die stbcaJM verbal nsuiu in Turkish mid Fr-Muti. 
which languages may be supfmwd in Kara exerted s&uu\ though 
perhaps alighC influence in moulding the Modern Syrim: verb ; e. g. 

w*aaa2 /«■ ffrijiliMJ? (Turkith) ; ^>,4 J£ ^ j /°r 
frinWu {Persian}, Thb will be further discussed in the Syntax. 

From verbs of the second class, an abstract noun is formed, 
which, when regular, takes -L (or -J- when the root has-j-) 
on the first milled, and -p on the second radical (unk^- fol¬ 
low^ when the vowel is —), with the termination li. The 
derivative is of course feminine; e r g + from to dt- 

stray is formed the act of destroying; while, as above* 

, from to jaeriaft, signifies thocon^rpicueeft of 

the act, i. e T ^trudkw, From to «re; tocamjpkfr, is 
formed IKDjJJ the act. ofcomplcting or saving* while 

jj 1 m j 

from 4?iS to finish, denotes, simply the tn*L From 
we have IbJowoct; from £&»- ^ ; from u r , 

; from J 3 db , from 'V W\ s to agHmhte {tr.}, 

from isl», t-ali; from 3Ulio. from 

iffA.30 . ‘q_ctA» . c>„ also, in this, conforms to verbs 

of the second clfte% and makes . 
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No one verb, go far as recollected, admits of both the 
forms Haul given, although wofind in Anc, Syriac and 

iho&f P This indeed is unnmv-nry, a=?, if both forms ex¬ 
ited, each woujd be the synonym of the other* 

These two kinds of derivatives in the modern language 
never have an abstract aignifieubou t and Hoffman, g ^7* I2 t 
prolmblv is mistaken in saying dial they have in the ancient, 

quoting etc., in proof of it. We, however tnuiskto 

by PT&Gpi— in Acts 7: 10, as there Ls here 
little, if any, practical difference between dfotimstrs and dis- 
tresses. The farm with i dots not r in the modems, lake -- 
with its first radical * nor m there my snob distinct ton as in 
the ancient between 2j>ftV ■ a father, and li ftV , n d; ■■ td* 
Following the general analogy of the ancient language 
(lloffl 87 t 8), the modem forms many abstracts, from regu¬ 
lar verbs of the tircfc cla^, by giving the second radical -L 
and adding 1* for the masculine and lx for the feminine 
ten sun ati on. Thu^ from to jjrfi^ we have l4Jb, 

; from 'DaJi f + 

from to pfuwfer, iak», , plundering. Some 

verbs use either of these form* indifferently; ;.l- Ulix, 
prTwhingt destruction > from tojwmft; but one 

or the other is generally preferred. Thus, from -.x^^ io 
filjhi, we have fyhdng, but very rarely IfrlV li ; from 
*U3\U) mnrrfr lijJk JnuTT^iiufi but not so often 
It is to be noted that, while the signification of the tnascu- 
line and fc mini sic iorms, standing by them wri von, ha nearly or 
quite the same, their conatnietbii with other wonkis t-mue- 
what different. Thus, J-2VtX and %& 

convey the same idea, viz., for drinhny tfti fcr; and yet 
i-VlXand jP*X cannot ije interchanged in thc^c exprea- 
sions without doing violence to the idiom of the language. 
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- :crAj» mates , 1*1 i makes lillSG , 

if y » * * + * p 

30^o uuikt'.-* Ilia** , .isvi mokes ? 1 * Hvi . 

+ * mi iir I’ *i ? 

It should be mentioned that, these nouns, nearly or quite 
a]], form a feminine in iA ; t\ g. Iwibui, 4 ^u . The dis¬ 
tinction may be kep t up In the plurah For instano^ 

wJb rpa4 females who rmdL But this is not 

the common usage. 

Cure mmt be taken not to confound a worker, 

ffiLh work ; out who cowrnujids, with jU^floJl 

a Gommmkdnimij IkClLS om who mt vj, with iWSa 
iron; ]i&\ i a fcm-ner f vriih i 

i i i 1 

burm\r> or one who hums, with +±*} fl- ytae£ fie. 

The noun expressing die agent is occasionally formed by 
giving -5- to each radical and adding a terminal 1. Thus, 
from a^o# ?o ftfij, is formed isobf <\ ritufir* from A*» 

ina id, d Srdtfrr; from to myi, a rtaj&r; 

from ft) d dt)jffvr m These nouns do not al¬ 

low -I with their first radical t a? sometimes in the Ancient 
Syriac (Hoff. § S7 T II), They differ from those terminating 
in *V by denoting tile habitual action or condition of the 
agent. Thus iikaof may mean, simply, one who sings on a 
particular occasion; while iiif denotes one who makes 
singing to some extent his bushes.-*. Many verbs allow 
either form of derivative. 

Sometimes the noun denoting the agent is formed by in¬ 
serting o between the second and third radicals. end giving 
the first and la=t radicals 4_ l with a terminal 1, Thus we 
have T from to hH iXq\d u mvrdtrtr; a 

Mftivpwk, from i i i V^4 to b; broad / ■ .i j.nir, from 

i0U £o *xu*; hoou a crou^r M h cock, from to cai/. 
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When ii noun is derived from a verb used in both the first 
and second classes with different significations, the connec¬ 
tion only can determine the meaning of the derivative. Thus, 
S^, when conjugated according lo the first class, means 
to mvwv, to escape ; unci according to the second clam, to am#. 
The derivative may mean either u mjueezeF p on* who 

eseopo, or « tkliverr, r* 

In the ancient language derivatives of this form and 
termination have often an abstract signification, as U|3l 
dstfrurtfan; but this 18 barely, if ever, the case in the modem. 
lUix, from ixx to rtiiVij is, however, used m 

equivalent to lV\ t> ram: e.g, Icfi X*i Z^~xX fctt 

tA^ i> much rmn this y*ar. There may be other examples 
of this kind. 

Wilde the verb La not a regular one, I be derivative is in 
some eases slightly different from the forms given above. 
In verbs with medial t or ns *xl3, we have ■* for the 

m i j i. ji [ 

second radical, and the derived noun is UxJa* ha & 

Uala hi Koordistxin. In verb* with medial X t the deriva¬ 
tive may be either regular, ns from $\, or irreg- 

nJar, as , In verbs with final 2 , * takes the pbee 

of i, and the derivative is the same in form, whether the 
verb be of the first or of the second class. Thus from ib? wo 
have and from J-Swto , second class, lUiUa < Verbs 

with fund X are generally regular in forming the derivative, 
when of the first class; but when of the second class, as 
X^oX &* Qa&'viik t the derivative retains the We thus 
have The derivative of the irregubx verb 

or Hiiiy be regular, but ns spoken is h 

'suotf and similar verbs are very regular; e. g. liaoiaacf. 

Jr f HT ^ I 

1*14 and verbs which are inflected like it take * ; e, g. 

j j * 


VQl, T P 


n 
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This general mode of doming abatmct Banna in prtfhmblv 
admissible in a much greater number of words in the Mod¬ 
ern than in the Ancient Syrian and Ls of great mine for the 
introduction of new terms* 

In a very few coses, nouns of this ternilimiton are not 



in the ancient language tie noting a shop. 

Adjectives arc changed in a similar manner into abstract 



Vhtat Nitwti 


A noun expre^ioff the agent is in many cases formed 
from regular verbs of three radicals, whether of the first or 
second class, transitive or intransitive! by giving the first 

radical — p or -*- when the root lias -- and adding li* for 
the termination- Take, for example, the transitive verb 
ilU? of the first class', meaning, to hold* I 1 'rum this we 

* # i f 

have IiA3? a hpldtr I or one vho holds* Take the transi¬ 
tive verb liliL of the second class, denoting to trmpi. By 
the same mode of formation ws have n tnnptrr* 

When ihc verb is not transitive, the derived word partake* 
rather of the nature of an adjective than of a noun- e. g„ fi™ 

to If <?r becorn' tart, have lilVJ ,ipt h> iecow i&ui- 

Ftom 3?? to H&0k comes lU» ofi€ who sletpf. This runy 
be used in oonsiruction with or without a iiyuu; cl g. 
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one of these terminations; lia ig the most common of them, 
Examples are 'Ni inhabitant vf Gawar r from 

^^l irt EWX an tfdiahitant of J&di&ma, from llaJQoi 

a Jiu&sun ^ from ; iX\ an iVJjaijVaJ 1 ^ T&ery, from 

i“t : a //ifi /e-j, from fcAOf, or, be ttor, the indent 

See the same mode of formation in the ancient 
language (Hoff. £ 13®, 2), 

2, Dim na tive Nouns .—These are formed by changing the 
termination of the noun into Jao , as in the ancient language. 
Thus, from t fey, we have U&L a UtUeboy; from IXd 

r . I f } 

a print, Xl&XA (a term of sinno disrespect) a pri^tliny; 
from I tltt an ol<J won, n aa tt ,i ijrandfathur (literally, a lit¬ 
tle old man); from lab o faUitr, llftAa « h'ttk ftffier. So 
5jii^W a littk eister, a link wife. IskJl and 

lift&a , which in Anc, Syriftc denote, respectively, a link 
brotlm, and n little so% have now lost their signittcauon, and 
are the most common terms for firorfer and aen. The di- 
roinulive terminations 1A)0 lioJDO, licuo, Beam now to 

r * t * j- 

huve become obsolete* 

3. Abstract Nouns *—These arc formed iq a great number 
of coses from concrete noum by changing the termination 
into l e. g. from i?CMB a witness, S^a?Otfl> Ustimonifi 
Jki'nJSOl on artificer, ^ ni V frlCttoI mechanical skiM: from 

- * r ^ M f * 

a physician, skill iji medicine, or the prac¬ 

tice <f medkim. Sometimes the tenumatiop is changed into 
T&A* t or, where the word ends in a coiLSoamt this m added. 

. * j j t 

Thus, from (liT? an enemy, enmity; from to*-# 

» # * 5 a 

a relatii*. ! > A*3g<U. rdh&bn-sAm toaoJJ forms its derira^ 

I if * , » | s m m 

tive in correspondence with [SaJ, viz, jfJtotaaj, 


m 


noun dunged find 2 into « when in Urn construct 
stain* We thus have »hsj _YtxtJ (he bow of our Lord, the 
rainbow* for ^S-S ; iO* JXla the ear of a goat, for 

s 1 ( <• * ** t f w? 

*** V The ideas also conveyed by a large number of 
our adjectives anj expressed by iiaa , in the construct state, 
prefixed to n mmti. Thus, Inns lord or powstor of 

usfufecst; j A'iy V 2*as lord of wonder, », o. wonderful; 
1 *+,'*** fowl of jjTw&t or \ahudJt. Compare the usage of 
ADc.Sjriftcwitii la» . etc. iacs h sometimes omi£- 

ted; e T g„ liL* ftl the road m (lord of) fit rr; 

3?Wfc*^ Icni itiut is (fowl priect L e, dear* 

Aa tho emphatic state in Auc, Syriac gradually lost its 
stgm Sconce (tlofT. jJlOft, 2), so an the Modern it lias disap* 
peaif^i altogether; or rather, pipet nouna derived from the 
Ancient have assumed the emphatic form ns their only form, 
thiig virtually annihilating it. Thus, wo have now only 

, etc. So, too, the plural* U3» and A >N w , 
the latter being in Koordiatan aa\n. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

1 

The great majority of purely Syriac nouns in the modern 
language are derived from the ancient form of the verb, and 
have continued in use from early times, without any material 

change. Such cases ns tho modern for the ancient 

need bo explanation, A& this subject of derive 

lion has been fully discuaaed by TTofimai^ §§ 87. 88 p it will 
be sulfidcm, here, to speak of it as affecting directly the 
sigiuikMioa of nouns. 

UcrimtiOFi from Nouns and Adjectives, 

L /\i trial Abuna.—These are formed from names of dis¬ 
tricts, countries, etc*, by changing the termination into jli 
or %* j or, in case the word ends in a consonant, by adding 
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Some aotms have two or three plurals; as, a wri, 

jMi*, iXXtt , V •utaij, JSJO-, lAoiL, IgJalL,. 

It ia noticeable, in regard io a number of these, that the sig- 

f t 

nlileation change with the form oi’ the plural; e, g + 

H p | H i d** 

apwpc t 3,ilX grape# (by the quantity)* Sa itf.lV iW/riduui 
c/rap'.o/ ip a yram u/ 3 ^ * * ifAfrt (by the qinm- 

tiiy), grcSfei of iSo a jioe, *-•*. 

'^As. : in I. a fittnf, ! ' w - , y.^nt.. ) d U<ot, 

? » m * t H "i* - * r 

■»; &***? a ymm f i*t, 1^4, 


j 

^ T- ■' ■ 


Some non ns are used only in the plural; c. g. 1 *» uwfrr, 

p. j •" V 1 ^ 

J*m ii/t-.. mercy, etc, Som^ such ft$ names of metals, 

do ant admit of any plural. 

The plurals of most noli ns must be learned by practice 
as, with the exception of those in JgJ® , no certain rule can 


be given for asem-taining what firm the plural assumes 
The design bus been in the preceding examples u> give the 
plurals in most common ure; but, as every native we con¬ 
sult thinks, of Course, due oustom in bis own village is the 
prevalent one, it is difficult to arrive at certainty. In this, 
and a great number of other eases, the forty pupils of our 
Seminary p who are from places widely separated from each 
other, have been questioned 


OAEE. COXBTBffCT jLJfl/ EMPHATIC STATE. 


The termination of most nouns is not alfectcd by a change 
of case. Their different relatione are generally expressed 
by prepositions, m in English and many other languages* 
"The construct state, a remnant of the ancient language, 
ia also found in the Modem Syriac. Some forms, as, tor 

instance. naoiai $otM f i. e* people, of Qroomtirfi, are 

p * 1 4 

u constant use. So, too, with the nouns ending 1 in U , 
in certain districts; e, g, Jiiri i A a bakte of bread, for 

ISmA) U-A- . Moreover, to & limited extent, the first 


m 


C. ft, * 5 *i it manner. \ U & S-CP a horse, % ft fi>n fT> , 

J. Jp i* i * ** * ■*« I t if P 

lai a recess has ehher or Ift.rtA T If the word 

/ j * * 

terminate in a consonant, this takes and then + the term¬ 
ination is added; e* g* •Soi^ pod. 

army; But it tg to be noted that Vuaix a 

mercy does not take this —, but tnukts its plural * : 

A very prevalent, but vulgar, pronunciation of plumb In 
iA-, *AA, or iMv, is to change the .sound of wA> final into 

^ P- s> f 

that of long *. Thus, the plural of t-CJO-O is pronounced 
toosawae; of etc, 

A class of nouns bj no means inconsiderable form die 
plural by changing the dual 1 of the singulsr into ; e. g, 

Xul a h&l ^3^1; ImMI & rood, UA « 

. <]«■ ■ ^ ** # -* * 
cloudy j fr diV , 

i* t C | 

Another class change the singular tennmotion i into ii ; 
or, in esse the singular does not end in 1 . add U to il 
E xamples of the first are .iVfluj a j&rZj), fiM Bt »» ; Lot-* a 
truum, Jfaw: of the other, mi/ ejtofc* Ur»Ao,»: 

* / * , ^ p ^ p 

kf^O u }t i>Vrt. 

Still another email class is characterized by the doubling 
in the plural of the consonant which precedes the final 1; 
e- g. a skirl, j VSft& a ; XQOJl rj nostnl, )R.bo^ ; 

l P ' # t ^ « 11 1 * * ^ * 

Ut*3 a hue, Aaj*x3, 

M f .m 

Some few nouns are reducible to no rule; e. g t 
a daughter, Ijitl; ^aX a year, UX •, hau a ton, Uu3 i 

‘ s ^3 a ntyy, IaA\ » hw&and, U'tal, or Issa^; 

# * i* *i # r f • * 

a city, V *? 1 ' 8 1 Ix^kifc a church, . Some 

J 1* * f e* ' / 

have Turkish plurals, with the Syriac termination added ■ 
*■ f- iWundl l a.V>k , So sometimes J\i u master, 

* * 


m 


wiiy, many nouns which do not in the singular terminate in 
* form their plural by adding! ; e, g. Vi\» « ptopU, plu¬ 
ral Ifiico . These nouns are mostly of foreign origin. 


Noons eliding in lA form.their plurals by changing tfiat 
termuiation into 2«\- , and morn rarely into 2ao Of iAA. 
Thus; ^ainVV fruit, V , " v \ /mils; V ^v , s C av<L 
*A3yO a U}>, /mm; 2AA9u uwnarc, 

2A|La 3 Kmwii, Id some ciise^ where the plural is formed 
/ ■ * $ 1 

by adding lAO; -tile original A is retained, and especially 
if it forms a part of the root. We thus have, from 
fax. , and not i fc' fc i ; from Sj>*3 a home, ifatak- 

p^f f j d #■ f J 

from iit-# a*istcr f Vet* in vulgar usag^ \ is 

sometimes dropped from VoAia , the plural of ifOo f* 
hifjt. i.\i? a yard 1 , forms its plural irregularly, dim, Ixja. 

So ft Wife, « t/wiv ixii : i\ki ^ 

h i | j ^ 

t«rtifn, 2AA&, 2A1 an <Hr retains tlie A, and has for its 
plural ts-'iSi. The class forming the plural in 2 a1 Ls very 
numerous, and comprises the greater part of the feminine 
nouns in 2 a , and perhaps all in ^oaotia 

testimony 

has geueially bat admit* a regular plural 

In KrordistaPs the plural leiraination of nouns of which 
the singular ends in Lx is V- s r or 2AA , in accordance 
with the usage of the audent language. Wo thus have 

tSSKi, 4^\. cte. 

* r i 

The plural termination V* is by no mean* confined to non ns 
of which the singular ends in lA. If n word terminate in 
1 ' the 2 may be dropped and added: e. g. bd a heart, 
iKA ii: l SOU a river, 'S'jiaCti. If tin.- word terminate 

^ n P I* P J ■ 

in 2 , the t is dropped ns before, and y is changed into —; 
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and fruits are portly masculine § ml partly feminine. Kmum 
of capacity arc generally feminine, but exceptions are pot 
infrequent. Attract nouns are abo in ilie roiyonty of cases 

feminine, begin pi rig with 3—M anil take for the moat 
part their appropriate termination i»v or When 

ad article has two sizes, if the word denoting' the larger » 
masculine- that denoting the smaller or inferior is naturally 
feminine; e. g. the earthen vessels denoted respect!roly by 
li-aiJk, ;wil lk<A and .t’vnia <■ ; ?V*Vx tmd 

I I SIR v ■ 

1>Xk ; the copper vessels k.\ and taaio; lisiiia a 
box, and JtLOJJ a link box, etc. 11 ■ VO and *3.1 .a^i are 

R i I f 

hath femiomft, but the latter does not necessarily denote a 
i^inall knife. The rule bus* however, probably exceptions. 

The rule in Hebrew that 14 members of the hotly by na¬ 
ture double arc feminine," has in Modem Syriac some ex¬ 
ception*, id though the words used to express dbow, knee, 
heel, ear, hand, foot, thigh, shadier Mode, eye, cheek, etc., 
are evidence ot its existence. 

Some nouns are used by the people of one district as mas¬ 
culine, and by those of another as feminine: ns Jjac! the air, 
or t/ie utiitfiisr. In the plural, there is generally no distinc¬ 
tion of genders. 

The aTbore rules and suggestions may be of some use to 
the learner, and arc the result, however nusathtfiiefcory they 
nmv be, of full mid careful investigation. But it should ti 
understood that no foreigner can speak the language cor* 
reetly* without a thorough study of the subject for himself 

K UMJii: n. 

Thmare two tiumben^ as in. English, the singular and 
the plumb The plural, in the case of moat norms* Is 
formed by changing -A, which is ordinarily the vowel of 

the last syllable, into — T m bub n part, 2 mM ptirte, and 
placing over the word the two square dots now efSfcd ?£k * /P * 
but in the ancknt Iringtirigi 1 oftcuer . In a similar 
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tormikation* The fin at syllable of the masculine nonti is 
often changed into li, or more rarely to form the fem* 
iuiiK ; e.g. juLp a itim&jf, jxV W ■■ a ifwHijnfcy; Z JOQ JS 

a JWfltf, a mare; my&x, Ja A v A a sAc-;i^ 

11 ^ ^ i 

etc* 5-0 On*p a .wpenf has for its feminine 3^eo&**, some- 
^ *■ *■ * ■§ 

wbat irrtjgttlni'ly. 

lu a few nouns, tlie vowels arc modified in the feminino; 
e g. ? W* a >ky, lyjL^a <t hitch ; o ix«/t r 'jii a 

/ftffe fifl of a watch-wheel, etc. 

Some nouns ending in 1 are feminine; c, g. 2—>* a mitt, 
Xii a ficn-hous/-, Xu a kind of crntle, i>«i a manner, Ui 
a recess, a &r*L Also the name* of females, as JlSt 

j | P * | * 

lu, U_, lf s . etc. This rule bus frequent exceptions, and 
is given with some little hesitation, 

A separate word is also used in some cases for the femin¬ 
ine ; e. g. « mafc $pnrww t u jhnak sparrow ; 

jK&ffl plural {rn* and £); a mate wa$ a sh* 

wolf; - ^\ *f a mate cat, a sh&axt; iktog a dfu&e, 

a duck; l£i a mate buffalo r 1^-XJEjJk. a jfcnW* Awjfttfo* 

(render \tutinmiishcd hj sitjniftmti&n *—The n antes of males, 

S f nations, Israel, Judah, ete. t oF rivere, mountains, and 
ionth% of artisans f traders, and professional per&ons, arc 
maze tiling iSo too* m in Hebrew* a multitude of material- 

nouns, beginning with a body, such m lhp»denoting 

gold, silver, copper, and all the metals, excepting lead; wood, 
stone (someiimflB Feminine), wool* fiesb p grass, dirt, gEami, 
cotton, flue, limo, paper, -pice, gall-nuts, copperas: ubo 
ehatr, table, book, lock, key* bread* et<* 

On the other hand, all names of female^ whether belong- 
ing to the human race, or not; relations of woman, such as 
mother, wife, et&; the names of villages, cities pWiijcea, 
countries, and lflknik, are feminine. The names of tree# 


VflL V. 
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ARTICLE. 

The Modem St rifle lias properly no definite article; but 
the demonstrative pronouns ft Of inasc., fern.* and i*ii 
eomnL pL are oflen used as we use the definite article m 
English* It need hardly be remarked that this is also the 
tisage of the ancient language. Compare the Hebrew arti¬ 
cle ™ i which is no doubt a fragment of the pronoun ftin 
PJbrik § &4Sy Ordinary usag® prefixes these pronouns to 
the noun* and hardly admits of their following iL 

The numeral Xm mast, ia— fum.,, is also employed as an 
indefinite artidc, In accordant with early usage* Compare 
the Chaldee QQ d the occasional use in Hebrew of “Htf . 

On the plain of Oroomlah i is prefixed to nouns of both 
genders 

NOUNS. 

The Ncatorara formerly made no distinction between 
nouns and adjective*; but *m there are many and obvious 
reasons for treating them separately, the general practice of 
grammarians will be followed, 

gen j>nn- 

The noun is of two genders, masculine and feminine, often 
not distinguishable by their terraination. Thus, i^L a 
mtlltr is masculine, and Jiix time is feminine, though both 
have the same termination Ji, Only one rule of much im¬ 
portance can be given for the gender of nouns as distinguish¬ 
ed by their form, liz, that those which receive the ending Jjk 
are feminine. This rule is nearly or quite a tndvcml one. 

a butte' % >XA& a jut f VoJft efoi^ and a gelding, 
which are masculine, are not to be considered ns exceptions; 
for in these words x Is a part of the root, and not of the 


Ill 


While the signification of any particular verb in the an- 
dent may not correspond to that of the same verb in the 
modem, "the general usage in regard to AM and die modern 
causative verb is the same. For instance, the Ncstorians 
sometimes simply change the intransitive into a transitive. 

Thus, In the modern, from the intransitive to dry, wo 
have fiaa to dry, i. e. to moh dry. Sometimes they change 
. the transitive verb into a causative, with an accusative of 
the person and another of the thing; thus, from JuA 
to put on {cbthes), we have iT*iV*n to enusr to put on: 

put chrfit* upon him l Sometimes these 

forms arc used in an intransitive sense, as iaAco to /r*rar, 
+ ^ * * 
to ™f; w hich, though they admit of a causative sig¬ 
nification, am oflener intransitive. Compare Hoflt g CO. 

We see also in ihe Modern Syriac traces of several of the 
rarer conjugal tons.. For example, the reduplication of a 
single letter of the root; as i V^T , from ■'■, from 

from or the falling away of one 

radical, and the reduplication of the other two ; as (Palpcl) 
(-Bi-Bl. from Jtf ? i Ax&Jt pfrom or the addition 

If I M If I M ; 

of 2 to the root (in the undent «); os (P&lil iasii from 
t from < from >\ ■ ■ : or the addi- 

tion of o the root; ns (Polen) jAl (ancient t-Ma] ; 

rj * * t ■ 1 

, from : ,.aerv3, from 2acft3 : or the prefixing 
of X ; ns, (Shafel) , from AVm ; or the prefixing 

of So; as (Safe!) from a ±S ? probably 

from or the prefixing of X : ns (Tafel) , prbb- 

nbly from sol i *xSt\ s ru) ; or, in n few coses, verb# of 
Jive radicals from verbs of three radicals, as in Ucbrvw, by 
reduplication; ns *^13- from ^-*3- 


I 


no 


On examining the second class of verbs of ibrua radicals* 
we see n resembljmec to the conjugation Fuel Take, ibr 
example, the verb (modern to bit**. In the arc- 

dent, the Imperative m and the plural : in the 

modern, fyiab . The infinitive in the ancient is 

> ; in the modem or , tfic first form 


being no doubt the more ancient one. Here the resent- 
bLance in i^otind is very striking, and a transposition of the 
a will make the written forms not dissimilar. 


As to the present participle* e, ,g. ZaaSrivt p this may b£ 

derived from the infinitive of Pail* and can he from no thing 
else. It is therefore to be considered primitively an tuiini- 
tivt h though now used as a participle. The perfect participle 
is evidently from the participle of F&eL Thus, the ancient 

h JA3JUS, thu modern* 

*H ^ | f T m ^ ■ # | 

a has been inserted here, but the sound is not materially' 
changed. The same remark applies to the preterite, which 
hm a derivation si mi I ar to that of the preterite of the first 

class. Compare the ancient. ^ with the modern 

i , * * + ' 

* A& to the future* a single remark may "be made. 

Snuw is the distinguishing vowel of Fai-tjt la not strange 
that this should be often preferred to in the modern. 

Auod so Wfc find it* e. g. *«s and mam* other verbs of 

the second dusts. The 4- is also naturally preferred in the 
present participle. 


Verbs of the second class often bear the same relation tg 
verbs of tho first class that Faol does to Peal, neuter verba 
of the first class becoming transitive in the second class, as 
has l«en already shown (, if off. § 59). 

The causative verba, armed by prefixing so to the root, 
are evidently connected, if not identical, with the participle 
of Afe), or, if any one prefers, with the conj ugation ofilafcl. 

Thus, from the ancient U9a3, we have JiTn ; and from 
the modern JlaJS. wc have also Jaias. Jjo too, from an- 

* H . - + r " v i * 

cient 3fcJs, modern ao..*n ; from ancient .n . mod- 

a * 1 . » + ■ t 


era 
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Ae to the particle Vus, prefined to the future of all verlw, 
it u barely possible that it is identical with bffl, which 
is employed in the same way in the Arniutiion verb. But 
it is Jar more probable that it is a fragment of nV*r to wish. 
In some parts of Koordiatan the people use for ^3; 
c. S’ ^ f 60 Orally, that / may sing/. 

But in TdJ wo find a inode of speaking which seems to bo 
decisive as to the origin of M , and also goes to ehow that 
it should have been written u. Tkm ; 

* 4* 


^1 will ring (ia), 

-f I ^ * ' 

->*>»? |As in fern. 


tii-OfS ,1 i \?1 lid plural. 


ft 2nd hhuc. .^iwaaota jaAa ao.ipt.jmi*. 
SiJ fcm. ** ^ 2nd. pi. feaj. 

hasf 3 10,3 3rd mule. ^ ( 

j. “t fc.*Soyp w Aa or oto Ord plural 

UL9 an] fern. * 


To the same way the verb to tciih is used as on auxiliary in 
Persian, in forming the future, as JU In English abw, 

unit and u'M are in many cases identical; e. g. What will 
yout which may mean iemet do you rciifl f So viffi in other 
languages; v&irfoir, t<Ao, (tovt.ou m, which mean cither to 
milt or to wish. Compare also the modern Creek future 
t?tlw Y^ fH, MM ilvat, etc,, / will write, £ will he. So 

f i i 

too, front the ancient ?o-io we hmc the modem 

■ p f . i - » 

and from the undent the modem 

jtf P JS J 

As to the present participle, the question may fairly be 
rallied, whether the prefix 3 is not really a preposition, the 
present jwirtidple being in ihet a verbal noun. If this idea 

be correct, t*;ifliAs may bo literally translated / am tn 
(the act of)/*iwAmj ; / am m (the ant of) 

The verb L* to tojjyA, which uses both forma and 

»*--S-" in the present, the Latter being clearly a noun, seems 
to throw light on this point. 


m 


Anti, of {til, it ia obvious that regular verba of three 
radicals of the first class bear a strong analogy in form anil 
signification to the conjugation Peal. The imperative is in 
both precisely the samiC except that in the modern is 
almost universally added to the plural. We do, however, 

hear in one district, Nochea, flAjiut A«jr y», #A eome ye. 
The perfect participle of the modem is also the same with 
the passive participle of the ancient, except that it always 
takes the termination l , in accordance with the general usage 
of the modem. Sometimes the ancient participle is used in 
an active sense; e. g. etc. So, much oftuncr, 

the modem. Sometimes the ancient participle unites both 
significations in the same verb, os in the ease of J}>. ?. 
So ordinarily the modem. 

It also seems easy to see how the modern infinitive is de¬ 
rived from the ancient, viz. ttto , S being substituted 
for to , or, rather, to being dropped, the usual 1*being added, 
and the -J-, as a necessary consequence, being changed into 
We thus have 

As to the preterite, when we find eih ’BJ3 in the ancient, 
meaning “he rose to himself” i a Ac rose, who can doubt 
that this is nothing more nor leas than iWd ? So 

^ * - ' f i M 

in the ancient is equivalent to iSfl in the modern, 
to ilia , vS jjiA [<> iVfltfi, and bo on. Our mode, 

* ■* << ■ j M * ~ 

however, of spelling the preterite, more correctly represent*! 
the present pronunciation. In regard to the general idiom, 
ae* HoE § 12$, 6 t and Norik. §868. 

As to the future, it is very plainly derived from the pres¬ 
ent participle of the ancient language* Any one who will 
examine Hoflf. §57, 2, and com pare tbe forms there given 
with the modern, will be milled at once* The present sub¬ 
junctive hus of course the jsama origin. No trace remains 
of the ancient future. 


I healed them. 

He healed them 


*a»^Lafc*p&3j 


lV.we»n^ fjiie healed them. 



We heated 

tii phi. 

Von healed 

Lbtim. 


^ J They heiled 

p 1 tuetn. 


OENJEJt All REMARKS QHt TEE SUFFIXES OF VERBS. 

It should be understood that all the suffixes given above 
may be esec] in precisely the same manner with verbs of 
both classes, whether regular or irregular. Some of these 
forms, however, are not in nniversal use among the peo¬ 
ple, For instance, in Tekhoma, uisiead of the expressions 

b.«aasAA3 , ^ traiJOJCai, wet hear 0b9 OL lao*J&3, 

'p t ' At< 

« r jr * ( 

f4-M4M r Nor do «mr verbs there admit of the 

'■ rf * " f 4 

suffixes and ff® * The form >Sn<b3 UD is never used 

i, * \ w , 

in the interior districti of Koordbstam In its place we may 
bear the form of the preterite last given, which includes 
the pronoun within itself; or, in case tho idea could not 
be expressed by that, as u I healed you (pL), tJ expressions 

Much as Avunfti would take it s place. 

There are other local peculiarities in the use of the suf¬ 
fixes, such as they jaw him, on which it is unne¬ 

cessary to dwell. The usage in our books has of late yearn 
been quite uniform. It may, however, be remarked that 
the suffixes J . ^aV J, etc*, are found mmh oftener in 
the written than In the spoken Syriac of Oroamiah. 


RELATION OF THE 5IOEERN TO THE ANCIENT 

VEEfl* 

Before dismissing the Verb, it will be interesting to refer 
briefly to the structure of the verb in the anrieut language, 
and trace* if possible, some of the changes it has undergone. 
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rise to no practical tMiaUty, os the idea may always be ex¬ 
pressed by with the appropriatesuffixes. From 

l a m paJ. its termination being dropped, we have jclbas. 
Adding to this the pronoun of the first person, with the 
terminations given above, we then have:. 
t Thraa (nu) healed* 

' < » < < T® 6, - w. - J m. m ( Yob lunled 

m \ Them £healedat *^7 „ , f me. 

- * "f «»e T 

lUoJBaa |" u 

i M * i ^ ho >~ hwle<i 

lUMtU She healed me. - . « me. 

# i 

By .a similar process, we have: 

A ^iaaa&3 i healed tb™ imA ^ 'naausas i Wc 

. 1 r rr . , } tiii-e. 

^ fcWPM He healed thee. . . . M , , , 

J , * V t ■*» *!*■< * They healed 

l^MAAaa She healed thee. - * 1 “* 0 ’ 




We healed 
bet, 

Vott healed 

bur. 


1 beabd thee (4 £ ViaajEDoa f w> ; J| ]^ Blt,|J 

•"I 

^ ^ l Th'H p healed 

* — } You healed 

r l ua 

T i j They healed 

■ J is. 


He healed tlicq. 
She healed thee, 

I healed bee, 

l Tfrffli (iih) heal- 
f ednt u*r + 
j Thwi [t] heaJ- 
1 eto her. 

He healed her. 

* r 

UOOJD1X9 She healed her. 

* 

£ Thtm (nu) heal- 
. f eiM tii, 
tut J Tfjou (£) heal- 

f i Hit UL 

He haded mu 

rf* * * T 

lV.MftOft3 She healed Ui. 




m 


When the agent is a foliate, the iprm is 
etc. 




■A 

i 


9 T±n He hps,l«) me, £ 'MOT »ug \ 

1 » ' I N | t ,lfl ' 


e6 

I 1 

«£ 


_ „ < He healed 
V 't tbe*{m.t 
1 ' He healed 

1 ' ( He beiled 

^7 i turn. 

>-- i l Hr hwkd 
7 ? her. 


L \ He heded 
?i you. 


-i WSUL^Ztt 

M I J * 


The form is the same as the preceding, when the nomina¬ 
tive is the third person singular feminine, laaaa being sub¬ 
stituted for 9A3. When the verb is in the plural, whether 
It ho of the first, second, or third person, its suffixes are 
similar to those of the second and third person* singular; 
0, g, ©tik ^a a Pia 5aO we healed him, ^A.)aaa bub 
ye healed ns, »%\ n It >0*1 VM they healed dm (£), 

Where h is employed ns a connecting letter, the suffix is 
generally written separately from the verb, though this is 
not essential. 

There is a veiy common form of the preterite, in which 
the pronoun, instead of being suffixed, os in the preceding 
examples, to the verb, is embraced within it, aud precedes 
the terminal letters. The perfect participle of any verb 
being known, the pronoun is to be suffixed to this, after the 

final 1 has been dropped, and the terminations A, <*A, 
«*aA etc., added to form the different persons. After a— 
we have simply **, etc. 

The pronouns arc as follow^ and arc evidently fragments 
of the separable personal pronouns. 

nift A}- mu 

A — lh« (m.). 

Jkt- Uws(C). 

*— her. llwtn. 

The pronouns for the third person singular masculine 
and the second person plural are wanting; but Uub gives 

T5L T. 14 
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as examples jla4? k.ofaMQj££J / was heating him, 

liw he has healed w oaflf » .0 8 <P03 ihni 

* * m a i , . ^ P 4 J 

hod' fitokd tin* Cf n lAfT T13 he will have healed her* 

* * * m 

Preterite Tense. 


The regular preterite, ™ ° ^ J ) since ila appropriate 
terminations so much nimble the sudb*-pronouns, doea 
not admit of their use except in a jingle ease. In the third 
person singular mascolme we may have oa he healed 

him , OT being substituted for the termiiia] L 

When it is desirable to employ aiiMxes with the preterite, 

* H 

the form 'flUS b much used in Qroomiak While 

' w § 

the suffixes of this teasa arc, in the main, like those of the 
present, imperfect, pluperfect, and second future, it takes 
in many coses a sliding letter S . ami uses for the suffixes of 
the third person singular 6!, and Of', anti of the third per¬ 
son plural and J»ef. The future tense fbllows this form 
of the preterite in every respect* and so too those tenses of 
the subjunctive which resemble the future in their form, 

except that, where taf! is used, the prowoim is placed after 
it, and always trikes the sliding letter 


W. p. j l(ra.)beslcJ 

- i th« fro.)* ** 
1 ( ] healed 
?1 lice (f-t 


ttlMA 3 W I heeled fiim. 

* *r i 

g.baJOva ^ 1 Med her. 


I h&aicHi Ychll 


* t r I hwl*d dm 

jUj \ i[more rnralyk 


When the verb ha? a Feminine nominative erf the first 
person tingnlar, we have, instead of the preceding form p 


i 

3 M, 

■> p 

tt-o, etc. 



A aoaj 

t M 

hg — A j Thou (nx) 
^7 j billed** 


■* * i 

feO JMT 

p 

! Tbmi bti]~ 

odfit ui. 

©A jooje 

■i^ » 

wh] Tktfl liml- 


S3 -SJ 

* 

Thou hrad* 

e£jua* 

* 

imL t- ij Them HobJ- 
M 1 edit her. 

5 

ft + 

03 ‘3-P 

i j 

pd*l them 

< mofv tinlj j. 




Here, as before, If the nominative be feminine, i ■Voi. is to 
be substituted for AoJ . 


lOZ rtSiiaai' 11 ' " he4]in ff 

< * t t t ^ 

7 ite-^S'Si’S 1 * 


He is heiil- 


f t . t thee (to 


J f , I, aA^Aj^i He i> hoal- 

i He w hciimg *77 “ 1103 f ing you. 


Ii: -tffttooJM 

«■ « ' «*»• A" 

i\S. erax agst ' Hg l< hL4l ‘ n g * 


her. 


{ mg you. 

4(]foiahe4l* 
{ iaglhein. 


If the agent is a female, liL. is to be substituted for . 
m * . .« «; f *4 . i We ambrel- 

^'T f Iit ™ 1 1 rr*', 1 <bO^ ajccoojaa' ***** 

•** -7^ 5S» ^ 


A: 

& e,»i-d|jjc7 s 

nba: 

v ^ tng me. 


i ^ j t 


f WaiwhflJr. 
/ Eng tlidifls. 


i| Ye ftre ht'nl- 




’~* h ~ •rfhtaej ing then. 

j mg bw: 

heyiielwaJ- (They ere heel- 

gmo. *7 {ww-m, ing ua. 

V. -L AMil ^Theyare heal- 

j mff tl«e (nto j l^.l^i. TThtyartbgU- 

i* - . iniryou. 


i ^ * 

,**• « 


Ji- 


/ inf ihee (£>. 
^E, They archil] 
i rag him. 


iL M^reaa 


i , i i 

Zv ■■•oft.caj 


± f They ire hfnl’ 
ing them. 


One who baa familiarized himself with the* preceding suf¬ 
fixes of the present tense, will have no difficulty in using 
the suffixes with the imperfect, perfect, pluperfect^ and 
second future tenses. It) every case the suffix is to be 
joined with the participle, and not with the auxiliary. Take 
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probably is that the perfect participle is passive, as veil as 
active, in its meaning, while is merely a verb of exist¬ 
ence, l am, having hem struck. The pluperfect active 
is also frequently used in lie same way lor the pluperfect 

passive; thus, A*Cf may signify l had struck, or 

/ A®£ been struck. 


v k n u 3 with somjis. 

Although the suffix-pronouns of the Modern Syriac are 
few and simple, it requires much practice to use f hpm readily 
and accurately in conversation. It will be desirable there¬ 
fore to examine the subject carefully. 

The verbal suffixes do not differ, except in one or two 
instances, from those used for non us and prepositions. A 
list of them has been already given. It will now be shown 
how these pronouns are suffixed to the verb in its different 
inflections. 

Root So heal, 

to y 

DTDICATIYE MOOD. 


Present Tens*, 


H 


ufiC wcra»«Jaa ! 1 heaMfl £ 

him. ..44 m J . 1 

(jJPflCDOJSia j 1 wm twine tr* . \ 


l im hm\- 
iri£ you. 


I mi iital- 


When the person speaking is & female, we have the same 
forms na above, except that is throughout substituted 

for nO*-. 

s t* 


'VloJ .osaJ&n 

■ * 

VuBbi - ,y!aaoaJba 

f * 

lib ffaaaadbs 

w * . .? _ « 


Thou (m.*) sit 


] Them nil ho*!- 


henlirig roe. SiA- ) t!"* 1 ' 

Tlw irtheiU- * - ^ 


tug hirji* 

Thm Bit 3 jcb1 
injj litir. * 



Thou 5 rt heal¬ 
ing them. 


I 



m 


another T«b la not joked with it. Thai. ^Ut |_0>J *w,<i I have 
> aiiQ ittfd in doubt, or 1 am in doubt, may be employed wherever 
<^ID would Us allowable, tmd riw rtmJL 

Method 2nd , 

There is & curious form of the passive, in daily use among 
the people, in which the verb %i to come is employed as 
an auxiliary, and the infinitive active of another verb is 
joined with it in a passive sense. "We will take for illustra¬ 
tion as before the root 1—*» to Strike. 

I* 

J i B i friV 1-0-* I tut struck. 

m * i* #• 

Jflrt S iaqi? pOui i-VtZa I WU h^mg struck. 

I wuM struck. 

* j * 

? I hftva been stnjck. 

W V » i 

J f _ _V " X Jt t 

i-Tij I ba4 been struck 

w 'rf * 

I tiuJl he struck 

*4 w 

The subjunctive so much, resembles the indicative, tint it 
need not be written out 

Sometimes this form, especially in Koordiataii, is a pns- 
eiTe of sapability l as, for example, ? Ixl A if if m rc 

* a “ t » »f 

*« «fru<i, L o. 1 / ii eoBJfl into tiie position m which it may be 
struck. This is perhaps the primitive idea of this jbrm. 
There is, however, another mode in Oroomiah of expressing 

the sentiment, viz,: I*~s> Lae* J., when? jJ-i ■» is used as 
we should uso 5inlaid in, English, if sach a word were 
allowed- So ittllT loot J. =ifit he takalle, 

f »' * 

Method 3 rd. 

Instead of the form 1 >m H i*a» jT i *t , the perfect active 
is often used in a passive sense, for the preceding, we thus 
have ^ I*.-** I fonts been struck. The explanation of this 
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SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD. 

Here either pJtJS or *j?cf may be used, as in the future tense. 
Thus we have, for the present, »JU& or J.nNi ^aflT ; 

for the imperfect, l*-Jo iocr or tne* in 

a perfectly regular manner. 

It is to be particularly observed that, where u verb is 
need in both the first and second classes, with the same sig¬ 
nification the shade of meaning in the passive will de¬ 
pend on which perfect participle is used in its formation* 

To illustrate * aa a verb of either the firat or second 

class, means io senior seed, to soiv. But LB-.U 4 :neaus 
U was &ou*d of &&iUer#i t as If by itself; while Iflf094 

r f «p 

means it was sowed (by some individual). The signification 
is sometimes, however, such that this distinction cannot be 

kept up; e.g. iTrt i Tfl Ag . S and Iwtfl4 1^.4 he was 

t d • m t f M 

grieved or Sony, there being in neither case reference to the 
agent causing the sorrow. iSfc.NJ iVaS and fl iXxd 

* 1 * p e s* h 

he uai r&xitWj on the other baud, must both of them indi¬ 
rectly refer to the agent 

Where the some w ord is used in both the first and second 
classes, with different meaning^ of course there is a similar 
distinction in the passive; as, UkAx l\i A he trm tost, 
he f cat dcsirowL 

i d M J 

Not*.—I t has f™ Mnwtinie* KupyKoed that L^-VS In the as- 
pres-dun J S i Vn *> . iit perfect participle. liut as *>M* * 
of the ncoad cUtt, aiid stidi a participle docs not belong to verb* o£ 
the seoood eliua, tlui exprt^iott should be translated, not, he mu 

tnadt lhwd Y but, he tw a blej&d imlii'ithtuL twin^ ^ 

adjociivc + * * 

liont 2. — Sometimes the verb aiS is used m ilrnrat or quite 
equivalent to the verb of exutenc#, although the perfect participle of 


Pluperfect Tense, 

•Ua Thadbcen 

. 1 . wrock(m,t +Ia.,L+, 

Jt j ^ f *,* JL ooi 4 

ittW *. 0 — 1st ftm. * m c 

^ W> hid been flnick) 


liff Vl 4L- li-md L ijid miflc^ 

**■ # * 

IflQT -hJVLO— T 2 nd fetrfc 

lUao jiff -!rj MC. 

M J 

JjttflT M fern. 


U» otter ; 

- ft 

'Jiid plunJ. 


u*&\ 

* 1 r 

M 

J} 


i—3a ttttffr lX^ ) 

3 rd ptur&L ) 

Future Tense, 

In this tense either the future of the verb *1* or the 

r * 

future of the verb ladr may be employed. The sigiii£ca- 

**■ 

lion in either case k nearly or quite the same. 

^ ^ E sEult be 

“ - * nwk ( | *> 1.-* liJiVla Wtih^l 

" " V » l« rtimcJu 


jf —-» r *-Q 'ha Ut foBL 
iL-ao VtaJs Via 2nd nsaac, 


* - 


il—^ . .Vtt,4 Vva Snri fcHL 

J i *i 

iw» jtj.9 'ha rjfj mac, 

■» *r « 

»1 —vi Via 3 rd fern. 

■r « 

In the same way inflect 


$VUxJaVia iud plural. 

I m 

W 

U-ao <^US Vis ttnj plunL 

/ fr i M r 


iLmJb ^efV\s i*«ao fcttojVia. 

Note.—T h+jra may possibly be, nt Lim& t n differmce in the iignifici- 

tioti of these futures, arking from the ngnificfluoti, on the one hand, 

of *Xj!A in rtnm ln t nnJ, on the other, of XaflT fu tetfeftif. Tima : 
r * 

!«*"" iXl’£ Mi Ae n«tf he or continue in a elate of hoUtau, 
w lapf act he ail! home eanetifed. 
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We have been accustomed to drop tlio 3 of the present 
participle of this auxiliary. 

Imperfect Joiw* 

'.Va* 

- J] " :V - fern. 

jLj. lia 'R*; liLa “ t . a 

^ Jni: M 1 r J ? •*“ “** pi.i~i. 


*mSb %otr bQjjiud 

m ^ ** 

* J ^ 

lac, 


frin. 


aWak^SL 


*r* ** ** SL 


jVffrrife 7™te. 
I Irma struck (m-). 

“ i m 

>* Vt4 1st ftm 

i p TT 

I.wJO iiiri -iaA 


We wflre 


2nd fem* 

5rd tiuLUNf. 

- <■ 

a*** 3 rd fem* 


*r? 4 *? -im*. 

2nd plural. 


3rd plural 


Sometimes uSozt is used as the auxiliary' and we have 

« t jl 1 y ■ ' 

Iu^d etc; 


* * * 


Per/ert Ifeua; 


1*.-- ^ 

” 7 struck (tru), 


^. ,h» *_*'* Wehm 

^ i f i p^ O uQl* 1st fcni. * " ^ * hi-^nstruck; 

J ■ ■ » ^0 VlG— 2 nJ uusc, ,. 

< ' i^-iO ^ IhA 2nd plural, 

-rufl- 2nd Foeil ' " 


Ji; ii*S 3rd 


N f 

.f 


m&ac. 


)fiK> llv> H».A 3rd pluml 


i-a# 3rd Tom. 
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PASSIVE V ft ICE. 


The Passive Voice, especially ns formed by the first method 
Riven below, is very little us«l in the colloquial dialect of 
the people of Oroonuah. This results probably from the 
warmth of their feelings, which instinctively prefers a direct 
mode of expression. Where we should ear “Yon will be 
delivered," they say “(Sucb a person) will deliver yon 
for “Yon will he beaten," we generally bear the expression 
11 They will beat yon;” and so in a great number of cases. 
In the mountains, the passive voice is freely used in conver¬ 
sation ; and, as it is employed also in our preaching and our 
hooka, it is desirable to become well acquainted with it 
This is, however, an easy task 
There are three methods of indicating the passive voice, 
which will be in turn considered. 


Method let. 


The passive voice of any verb may be formed by prefix¬ 
ing to ita perfect participle the inflections of the root tXlil , 

in its different moods and lenses. This root properly means 
to remain; but, when thus employed ns an auxiliary, it is 
equivalent to the verb of existence Let ua take forexam* 



&*<•» .jJ l£A 1st fern, 
li-id £tl4 2oa mu 

a m 


Promt Tense. 
U I*m struck 



2nd ftffl. 


Tfl jit L* l lfc d 2nd plural. 


* r 


A 1 lt » ^ W ntuc, 


Id 2zd plural 



PB 


IP‘3 I’1 



‘S-A 


.it i 

M- 



rmr tmrrwx 

2222’22222 2 2 2'2 ' 2 ' 

**imnt**WL 


4\i *3 l ¥ 3 

r*ia * * r 

> 



. i* a* 


5 4 

? “Jk 


> _1 t 


iS J '5 3 <13 

S-1-3 vS 3.4-J.s.a.l.3. 



'i-m-rntm-tt 














i *j i 

1 *■ i- 


1 


ita 5j‘S' st'p jrjrr a- s-a- 

E ^ 

rt *•' q n 

la aj aajj' jjj ajj 1 

pa*:- 

[|H 

p :5 ‘ 


~l' 1 fl. H 

fa- a-1 

., ■ JL • 

[ at j*j«i 

M r" | 

vi 

S' ■! 

13 -1-3 

, SJ'jL X * -f ^ ?-9 : 

: n tni** 
















SYSOPSIfl OF T It E I* ft K t' E PISO V ft 11 H fl 
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o 

c 


a 

I 


I 

"la 


<5 


15 

I 

05 

A jr* 

> 

Cl 

3 

O 

C 

‘ B \ 
e i 


fc -3 

i* 

11 
,2 > 

<££ 

ti 

ei 

£ 


|IS a 

fi 9 

1*41 1 

i 

J! JJJI-J'J'J- 

i«3i UWt 

z *"" *“ 

5 .8JJJ S' 

UH «W« 

4* * r 

a 

1 -4 3 

¥ a a 
I i 3 

■mi 3 

3-? J-l 1 

,1-4 41' 3 

I'.t 

** 5 

, aj 

HI 

,«a i 

$ 

Sill 

i _ 

.1? Iff 3 

ii 


nn t r<- 


-3 54 
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3 / ** .. 

/ ' * I ■ Prnenl Parfkiplt, >azUUl /’nitrite, 

(J-O-^S. 1 ' ' ' 

^ * I 

p 

^^TlAaB, J-VlAao Prefect Partirifot, ^ T ^ | future 

JtUSb ) 

* * ! 


Tile irregular verb 3-ruiS* lo fount, Los *cnio» for ils caus¬ 
ative, aiiiil is thus inflected : 

ifiooiiio Pres. Participle, Prttmt** 


t « * 


i * i 


3S£j*r 

wOrAnn f 

t f A^mte 

^ I. 

The irregular vert* 1*4*3 to with, bas I4>aar> for its chum- 

/ I / I 

alive, 

3 fl\ ft’Vft Pntftil PartififJr. li kk^M a /VM, 

^iuoVisi 

PtrfeetPartiripk. "J * ■■ Fvf*rt. 

t-" *" * 


#■ * ■ 




I - Imperative. 


Non.—11w verb of A-hj fAw *>, ^ fAw it w?r ^ 

* + 

lined in the Uodezi Sjmafl dilfprtsEfr from th* idiom of cJie AscjeziL 
It vtfl be referred to n^atin is lSyntax. 
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Like <1^ inject AM , a causative from tXa. to know; 

t •*■ T- M- t | I it 

■ V%m to make smooth; >^Lse tojmturt:, from ltX3 .'<3 graze; 
and A l ls to cause to plotter, from to plaster. 

The irregular verb *oi to curdle, of the first class, bos ibr 
its causative lolls, and is thus inflected: 

* 1 

La SOla Present Participle. wSoloa Preterite. 

f t i *4 / *■ 

,> *3} 

jt^oLaa, Ls i Aa ft Perfect Participle. ’ • If*ttire, 

*9 

' P r we * 

<-»!» 1 

■ ! > ftuprratire. 

\ 


> 4 


So inflect tSjaq from Z-Ai to lake. The verb laC toewear, 

ft f f r - 

besides the causative laU9, already noticed, sometimes 
mokes its causative in the same way. Thus we have isolao , 
inflected like lolls . 

f J 

t 

The anomalous verb l*Lo to caitte to come, to bring, which 
is doubtless derived from the ancient iMa , may also be 
classed here, As used on the plain of Oroomiah, it is thus 
inflected: 


lOllB Pretest Pottitiple. ?V 1 ? dial 
Js^LoaSi 3-LOao Perfect Participle. 

' eii* *3 

' f rt 


wlrb 


Hr 

( > Tmpe fabiw. 


Preterite. 


Future. 


Am UBed ia Eooriliatan T its root h ¥»> which is evi¬ 
dently from the AM form of the ancient verb (HotE § 78,8). 
It is thus inflected : 
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lid la parch (ir4 

* 

XfiS lo throw, 

* t 

13* to liken. 

/ I 

%Ai to Spread. 

* 


XjLl Li ifcpmt, 

„ begin. 

XlA Ll> tell 

lAx to cao*u to Adhere, 


Notes m the Preceding ZiA 

. T J» + 

1^0 u a C3,ti5idvf from I-IX *0 ifftiry* U9 p a c«iue- 

^ ^ «* d 
ntke from 1*— to ii«\ and w art? iirtfgtrtar bv having * iti 

C J p h 1 * * 

Llio perfect participle and the future feminine, tLiu*: l*\ptt r 

,Th nfl'n, 1+^oJl; and in the fnrum, \ i\*n A3, i m^ A3 p 

j 4 PI 'j|»i if I *1 

fila *j. If wo tki not diatingniidi between JnUft in the future 
uid aubjunctii u and U» to we ahail be Bkdy (in. pnijrtir, 

for instance), when in [ending to aay M 0 Lord, revive (of quicken) 
me T to say “ O Lord, i/r3k ine I* mi in the perfect pwtknpln ia 
ofton written m well as protiouumi Ulaa. 

Vriias or truee Radicals: Titian Radical X. 

These verbs, when inflected as verba of the second das% 
Jo out differ essentially from the paradigm of verbs with 
final i For example to a&semlk (transitive)- 


7 aV Pfr^n/ Parti'rrp/f, PnfJffn^. 

H H Pfc p ■“ P * 


ip^ra/irf. 


It will be noticed that X U retained throughout, and that 
tbe perfect pnrttripk and future feminine singular (in one 
form) take — as the second vowei 


m 


Vwm or min Rmiciu: Tjhao ttmicu 2. 

These are mostly inflected as verhe of the firet dsn, but 
not all of them. As an example of the second class, we 

nmy take IflJH fa deliver. 

Pn&tni Participle. i A ^li m Pmtmte. 

* § *■ r 

t" 4 ®. l*30tt, Ptr/ett Pariictplf. % " . ■ Future. 

r&joyva) 

| ftrtpcmtive. 

In Koordistan the present participle is fLoAxP; and it is 
to be undetstood that in all verbs resembling this, «■ is there 
substituted for ©, 


Like Ud», inflect 


HV to «?]«t* coUhcL 

3 to COVfT. 

1^4* to uncover 

* 

1ft ^ Id cdfer 

to make pare, 

to weiTT- 

iso* to liken 

1-iO to mdio hIItc. 

1* i 

lij to wmn&r. 

* < S 

I2U lo prophesy; 

jlkff to nuiiSitfllffj to tpelL 

2j«feW to rondor dirlk tilt- 

Zfipf ta dajhHc. 

p* 

* to potek 

XSttpv to krrp (trA 

1*4 to divide ((t*L 

p* r 

10 limit f ir-K 

^ is Mirer (fan). 

ltV| to CQIICOll. 

topiay, 

7*4*1 to i nn 

# 

Xft^ to strain, 
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> 

second class having three radicals. (toplar*\ however, 

when it denotes to cause to jit, to locate, retains the » trans- 

F J * 

posed; thus, £L.ARo. >X^ becomes <XUs and will be 

noticed forth er on. jafiL becomes 1»1» or 1»W# the lat- 
? ? . ? 

ter conforming nearly to the Ancient Syriac. See under 
Jaoki. transpose the * and 

become respectively . and 

, and are regular in conjugation. 

to understand, has for its causative and is 

^ P , # i 

distinguishable from U iAw to mum to cut, only by a slight 
difference in pronunciation, 

OTHER UtKKGt’LAH VERBS OF THE SECOND 

CLASS. 


A3 J 

v * \ Fntvr*, 


VERBS WITH REDIAL X. 

One of these, and perhaps more, is inflected as a verb of 
the second class, vis. & mils. 

pmeut Participle. yi ftlfl g Preterit?. 

, JlI.L'Xvs 

Pfrffrt PartkipU* *7 ^ ^ . 

LX £ f 

i * * - 

The causative of Lx^ k to cattx to revile. 

Pm. Participle. yii.jftSD Preterite. 

‘iikX^Oto . Ptrf.Paxikipl*. | Future. 


fOL t 


IS 


ss 


'Siaafi'. Thus, from lAfl to ireep, we have X aJU B fc> attue 
to cmd so of ft great number of otters. 

Verba with Anal V do rot differ m the causative form 
from verbs with final l, except that X is retained in those 
tenses where l is dropped, and slightly modifies the sound. 

Thus from we have AaaKis* . of which the present 

" • ■ » . , 
participle is Ifl ^ ft YtVjn ; the preterit®, 1 the 

perfect participle, ' lAWWff j the future, ^ 3* *^ 0 

(masculine), f»^*a**> rt3 (feminine). 

There has teen perhaps an unnecessary irregularity in 

regard to verbs with initial 1, Thus, from and **2 , 

we have lie and i also ; while from JMBl. iXJbJ.ctkI 

j. ■ | w i t r * m * 

ioi , v, r c Imvt * ft w , > t ftYi y and ^ rv*n + As 1 is heard 

m *f » f * + 

very feebly, if at all, it is best, lor the sake of uwlbmity, 
to drop it altogether, and treat these causatives as verbs of 
three radicals, second class. The other verbs with initial 1 
have eg causative fbnm The future of a a IS*, though 
spelled regularly, is often pronounced ftionh* 

Verbs with medial 1 of the first class sometimes drop the 
l entirely, as ^ from jif , in which ease the causative is 
inflected like a verb of three radicals, second class. But it 
b fiir more common, at least in ChoomMh, for - to be sub¬ 
stituted for 1, throughout the conjugal son: e, g. ^ t of 
which the present participle is 4?*-*a*. Here the verb b 
regularly conformed to the paradigm of and no* 

thing more therefore need be said on the subject* 

Verba with medial X retain the X, and are conjugated 

like ^iaadr: 

* + 

Verbs with initial #, when used as causatives, are quite 

irregular. *S\-. become wapectively 

»JSUb. <3M), and are conjugated like verbs of the 


/ 
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causative verbs, 

Wq are now prepared to understand the formation of 
Causative Verbs. Some of the simple verbs of three radi¬ 
cals already given may be used in n causative sense, as AJ, 

to strengthen, or to cause to lectme strong. Verbs of four radi¬ 
cals have still oftener a causative signification; but the 
ordinary method of forming causatives is by prefixing to to 
the three radical letters, and then considering the verb as 
one of four radicals, and inflecting it accordingly. Thus, 

, when of the first class, means to go out; when of the 
second class, to put out or bring out; and i^VAto (which in 
inflected like to cause to count out. 

The verbs which thus tbrm causatives an* vctt nuiucrous, 
and comprise the majority of those of three radicals in the 
preceding lists. The mode of formation is quite regular, 
with the exceptions hereafter to be specified; and tho mcuu- 
ing bears in almost all cases a close relation to the meaning 
of the first root. A few causatives have been placed in the 

list of verbs conjugated tike 5s«to«f. These are either not 

■ * 

used In Orooiniiiti at all in their simple farm, as A-gJo fa 
listen ; or the signification of the simple form is much changed, 
as to accompany, or, better, to gm a start to (a trav¬ 

eller), from '\, t ^ to sfrctdi out; or the caasatiro form, as 
generally used, is i] enter: e* g. Co apjtftir, 

N'.in;,— fc. X dbfl W-B insdtUd iu Lina list uf verba infiecttid IDtc 

* ,Vs i 

■3iSeCf t will; the idea dial it wm not properiy & caut-mEy-d yf any 
verb in the Modem Syrian But it may be th* cAusAtiVn of 
(a verb of the second cliaa) fa Sfuecze ul Compare in the 

Ancient Syriac, and y*ip in the Habn?w, to tmr oftuiifrr, “ to bite 
in malice.” 

When the last radical of the gronnd-fonn is 1 1 the cans- 
ativc verb Mows the conjugation of ItoLjl instead of 


VERBS IN ELECTED LIKE bsi£. 

H 


:o fiaw, J iy Lain. 
id t!<?fcu out, become c I 

t r 

**<>• to bowl 
* 

la paw into* 

j ?i*#M to go round, mmumil 

f" #■ 

lo #w itch, be ftwltchud. 

* f \ ^ |Hi i 

Id bcdnub, be bedaubed* Vi to ftCafek 

*** 1 •fift!* ““■* »y4»««w-*. « v 

,1l-D lo loos after (with pS > loil to a tup (tr. and intf.j. 
to garter. Uil (t> fag out, tire out. 


{AJJO to show tivpr (with »ho i. 
IfVft i m Id dmiie. 

f | 

Z Oa J OD n> twitter, to |*wp. 
to fkttdhe. 

f 4 

5ta^ to cut up. 

liUto: 


to forgot. 

* * 


1»3 A to nouiiflh, be noumbcd. 

r i 


» p 

N dte ., > V ^ , which id Diarlcd ^ tlji? above liatr Jchs* not 
differ io prontiMtftUoTti &t>ro lb* othere, which end id l tiatend of A; 
liut the X ii rL-tained in writing out the different tonMa, 

When m is the second radical from a Jfciod of neoeg&itv, 
one a is dropped in the preterite and perfect participle, 
Tliua, if we take liai to hestech, the present participle is 
Xaasak ; the preterite, Atu (instead of ) : the 

I* j. P 1 i;|F_. P* p d J ^ ■ 

perfect participle, iJoa (for U«u); the future masculine, 
Via > tl ' e fbmnfne, )doi Via. From w im t >,„■> 
teen said m the Orthography, it will “be evident why — is 
here used in the present participle, instead of 


Like lAAi t inflect 

* 

J*** in chii^ hau ) l ° J^“ w l “ lAaA t o bicit. 

d i ft twufcr. ^ 

tDftckDowl&dgp, hbjaua to uww, toy-sip, 
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and iiVlSl, though having five radicals, differ so tiule 

W t # t 

from the parading inode L, that j^Kj iumnJ no jcpttml illuAtaiio^. 

may in aoiq& rapecti b q considers] m zv verb of thiw 
radical^ Laving ib p^rtagt p&rtidpju TTrtVv fl\, and it s future 

Jt'ha. 


VERBS or FOUR RADICALS WITH FIX AI. 2 . 
Take for example Zaskd to tmdorjdand. 

- nsvV <1 Prr-itnt foliruie. 

(If | 

In Koordistau, instead of tlie above, we Lave Lav> ^ 
As to the substitution of O or . for Z, boo Holt 158, S. 

>Aoo 3 &d Frticnlc. 

* m f * 

The 2 is Lera dropped, but lengthens “ into —, 

. 1 a » 3 a 8 Ptt/trf Pnrtiaytt. 

In tills- participle * m aubatitatefl Tot 1 T and takes, in Etl- 
diiioEi to Up own appropri d^q vowel, the vowel — * 

- ’ . /',Jurr. 

*■**»?) 

Hore the i is dropped in the masculine singular and in tbe 
plural, but *. is substiluted for it in the feminine singular, 
just as in the perfect participle. 

t If hupa-tilivt, 

y + * 

Kqti,—-T hai verb erklentlj baa a rdnlion to the ancient ^u f 
but p£flmp§ a still nearer rdnitou to the Pur*jjm . la IWtiui 
nt- hrfnf it ihu*: pr^at participle, lirila; preterite, - 

pRtio^ ]hi4; future, (^3 il having ihi* tound 

of/ 


34 


<3X0 1 10 4*lni to aake ..nut, to mu 

■ m P 

to irrsukle, be wfinkl^j. t« Cmptj out 


^£9X8 to wrinkle, be wrinkled, 
uadkd to buffet, be buffeted. 

■P H 

, ^ 

§M%& to make or be ready. 

m * 

LajlS to caw, 

JP i 

■ * 

iX03L0 to gather ujl 

* F 

**X£S to venture HintrA 
* p 


M 


to make to clattetp to 
clatter* 

icftsrut to make poetd, be proud, 
to make a pout, to spout. 


to rattle (m rasnjt 

* f 

to crawL 

i> » p 

to brood 

H P 

* 0 X 03 to make thin, be tbits* 

* i 

A 1 ■ ^ 

\y \a lo utioblfl violently. 


">lV ,A to psife 
A-A\ to pan; for breath, 
y y%\ \ to divdple, 

■ r 
* 

•ph *ax to whine. 

■i 1 

to make lardy, be lardy. 

M # 

P 

to make Smoky, be smoky, 

■ j 

JDMb\ to flpnukls, be sprinkled 

It * 

*x.\ tfl dnmS.be. 

N P 

lo alter (tr. add intr-^ <iJx5x to staii.p the foot, 

« -p * * 

ip X to alter (tr. and iutE.W "XX3.X to search* 

FT JI W F 

I 1 1 #• 

loblaekso/beeomAhkek. iltl f|X to make usally. 

•■ * MS 

. ♦ 

to eruih in pseeet hBXdX to knock 

H P 

, tl , I 5 to bcftraear with ullow. 

. lo-wl.lw8a.lei. ("»*! khHI(wd 

4i“i*hS? e ii# “‘ (U ‘ ^ WtliB.IBfc 

ih«mv * t £■ * l i- r , make itumble f lO 

t te tali. |>X3X to n»k<! jmte, be pale, 

v ^ ^U4g, ( u a to Hitch together. 

^cn£aj on the Prrmlrnif List 

A 3 3cr^ hn» a t&Jkaiia over tliu *f, it may be ^maderal m a 

verb of three rndknk* fallowing the paradigm of , second elnsa* 
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to bo w besom* huibedL 
to cry. 

bR J 

r h ItV> to wTnujrle- 

r» *f P 

-i i to catuw cMll% to Lave 
, i i cbdk 

to male bold* be bold. 

1 ■¥ I 

»iab to defile. 

- * 

dL**m^a ta miacimy. 

- p 

I R 

to arrange in Cnkr. 

IP ■ 

tfil*5LaQ to spiinUe. 

M# 

isjii to giwL 
* * 

to procEaim Use gqjpe]. 

| to male a Mohammedan 

i i nr become om? + 

p 

nT *lrt T Y» to grope 
*0:^0 to wbifUe* 

tit* tu fnnl- pv to wob, to sob, 

■> mi i 

to groas* 

■ * . 

->?bl to be a manger* 
to hesitate. 


to male dourly, he cloudy, 
to male wine, be win?. 

v» * 

t 4 -i 4 * J to make wallow* to wa]- 

•**?»*• J bw, 

. wSm V t to male andent, be an- 

tr , c mm 

■ * f tit 

\4 to whuper. 

W* m p 

sXAi^ to feel after. 
w ' 

t to make ^tagger, to stog- 
*t +1 gfir- 


I tij ieDODOSIa^ b?C£Mjir L FUh 

condled* 


toTimt 


.v nxm l* ?™ i *? a (frt>m 

L . . * father to aou)* 

to make totter, to totter, 

'PJD1J& to > tun, be Htunnecl 


to laugh out 

a jA jto lay wiato, become* 
R J W nstc. 

to bweedu. 

“ * 

to nodo* deftroy, 

** r 

hA*& to whirl (tr. and intr/l. 

*■ t 

to crambo be crumbed. 

| to make to «i jit-, to 

A\ail to twill (lr. ELiiii mtr.l. 
to whisper. 

to pie. 

to pour or flow net 
A * ' I to mike to fiEmitr to 

?r£l HDart 
jhMe to sob fiwu pakm 


to scieam. 


to ent up, to be cut up. 
to male light, be light 
to duel. 
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A u> parboil, be fnuboiled. to gnaw, 

to kt down* to i ink down, , 


HbUfl lOEttilke Appear, 10 AjtpfflLTr 

'P- 4 

Aiitl to abstain from food, 

■ i 

JfULa to DiAho glitter, to g-lsti^r, 

f* p 

^ >V** to frrtM [u. and ltftf4 

■r p 

( i V 'fl to Linike sprout, to sprout, 
to take a fine, 
to mock, 

to forbear, be reluctant, 
to blister. 

to borrow or lend on u*vn\ 


™ « * 
£ J 


Id |emn bo tom* 

* wv 

Alfll to chink (inUf.J- 

V#* i-t 

iTVi % to awing (lr« and intr<|L 

^ to roll (if, noil mtr.jL 

* # 

to tote about 

** ** 

to tiogk (m the ear)* 

•“■■fc * 

to Tear (tr + and intrA 

WPI PI 

to dip. 

- \ 

to defile, bo defiled. 

^ p f*. 

' » rattle (in jfla,» ]mj% 

jv f 

^ ^ Ifl HHDL p iix 

to preach. 

CT'? [ "' 2javt rc>crc 7 fc to make pant, to pant 

ilA; Jto^gffKgurgre f fon4io " ! 

, r } giggle or gurgle. MU to ha*ten fir. and nur.k 

^ m * *e I 

A 4 .* 

to OomlrairL 

to make gr™ + to greett 

* F 

lo make poor, bo poor. 

i 
j 

to real (tr, and irdr.), 
to reprove, 

*V Vy V to make glitter, to flitter, to fii a price. 

V * |i* I * f 

mVurit to snuff nraunil *n build. 

«■ P B j 

1(f ™ak. .V } to gi™ ■ 

r t journejV 

to make lame, be kaae* *rr» U> listen. 


to wither (tr, and intrek 

M + 

,x3La to gather up, 

J to wrap in a vail, lo mp 
* * 1 ooe + fl aoif in a vaU. 

iTtfktS lo scare aw*v. 

■ * 

ViW to crack open (as fho 
.p [ earth). 
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In ric-rrml iaFi. 

ri 

to neigh* 

*■ i 

Ip l* Ugh airmtL 

* p 

f df 0 to Ioies, 

w i 

Id wmiL 

p * 

,&44 Co wbutper <em tin? wind*. 

* r 

m m P 

3&3d Lo Ihtc i diarrhea. 

« * 

d&Qj&a (0 isralw whine, to wbinr. 

b r 

r \- ' l ^ L T | t0 tr " n ‘^ e ■ubjootp *woim* 


9lbv Us *tiut- 
« • 


p to brfflLhpn hard. 

* i 

CO TTiakfi faint, be faint 

- i 

to pcmk 
i lo elup* 

■ * 

»df X## to pm§h. 

*■ f 

Vi ui^ ip to ffnflW, 

T m * 

2 t ‘ ^ to make to gnnrii, to 
gnuh' 

i 

to anon?- 
to reckon. 


to make to rattle, to 
rattle*. 


to crush or be r rushed- 
to ib-lay i tr, lUid ihlr-k 

tV* to htiito 

j to dicker or make to 




Vi. S litlUtor, be liUBindl (u i 
rP! < rwin, a told, tto+ 

W to become pale, 

to make tinkle to tinkEe. 

AAi# to tear «pff p ho tom o£ 

* j 

to ring (tr* end intr^ 

to awaggrr. ,4 V'Nl flicker. 

. j to murmur* 

to battor. ^ f 

hjAi ^ to detlto cmuniiiSf nr to move [tr. and iiitr. 

*Tr > bo defiled. ‘ 

* , * 
iJ3l f to make mighty T ba mighty. 

to^flllkey(?lI^7w,heyFlbpr , , 

ifif to bray* 

to injury become injLrrtsL 


j to i:mheki^' t bo kity. 

-h putter, to retake sput¬ 
ter, 

to shiver in piece* Jtr. 
and intop)- 



__C ;. j to ™h awaj,he vm_*2j- 

V ■ V P £ ed awmy + 

to excite favor, have 
fever* 


ri' 


to ami, to k trnini. 

1 J to tom in piece*, he tom 

Hr' r rt inpitc™. 

to throw. 


** 


VOL. V, 


It 
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Lika ^Sifloci', inflect 

* f 

to be ba&hfiiL mi, to foam lift* 

m t r 

Id become cheap. | ^1*l V s to bo lepreu* 

JUjaj to delay (tr< and iHfcr^ to growL 

■ i m i 

i iii, to grow, 

lo creep. 7 *P 

** " V r H i - i J 

S to enlighten, in* become to 

-?"i tighL ■ : 

il\ll to dmg Jtr.J* 


Id prick 

w r 

■e a ' 

to grow fat and bfl antic. 
I to confine or bo ccnfnaed. 
to twinkle. 

V" to dm^Se ctf he {kzzTiHL 
to crown* 

« i 

to bubble np. 

» i 

43 i3 to scitEtT (,ir. and tntr.)L 

« p 

EbXilnJS ui roar. 

m r 

*313 iu iwauiL 

I 

■ 

to Ptir liji* 

“ p 

to make bod h lo bud. 


^ to enlarge or to be eo- 

( j to make to waUowp to 
^ s, ji | walhw, 

r ^ to make to *i.ri|f (u i ju lii- 
tw does a rich mttn'n 
bead)y to ring. 




J to be twMidr’d, ride 
*7^? f lltrs fence. 

to mnko trot, to trot 

V*Ai * to th in lhU ^ become 
? T f tfpamc. 

**» In EtmllcT, to find shelter, 
to ttttLio or be bloody, 
to make fUtfl nr arnnlL 

£ p 

<»? to woufid or be wounded. 


to tumble ftr. anil iWr,), Jtijj !> -° * n ? lta P* nu * WE y 
Z 7* rTJ lo pme away. 

to bum, coo. 30 bi to rock (tr. and intr-b 

li^ to abhor (with >, i^p j * w £g * cUtT&X 

fVkk, to nust itr. and trrtr,). p»i to apply {rtnniedica). 

iJkiis J " b ° ^ w b««no bit* 


of 
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to creep, and numerous others. Still ofierier, per- 
Imps, the idea is that of repeated sound, os in hfltitf to roar 
mih Icmohkr* AoA* to tv nit, * * to more, to 

* H f Mi- ' m # 

dudt. 

The second radical is included in the firvt syllable of the 

TOotj as well as of all its inflections. 

* 

As an example, take 3*ia&c? to speak. 

IXOICATIYE MOOIk 


JVrarnJ Terur. 
^ * Isoiaaer istiaiuet^ie* 

' IT ft I - - 

*|L boOWoOT 1 st feuL 

^ ' * 

Vlb*, boated? 2 nd ui.u-'C, 

M #< F I 

JVuL, bootee 2 nd fain. 

H #■ I ■ 

boateF 3 rd ww. 

ft * 

A- bo* to dr 3 rf feuL 


«taJ bo*•Sod' la*. plumL 

r 4 * I j 

boated? 2di plimJ. 


1^. bo ate*? .'tod plurnt. 

i* j * 

The? participle lias as the vowel of the first 

ijllnole, with its mnvsj'ondijng • in the Second, 


Prttaik. 

bAoauooor i spoke. Auteocr tv* spoke. 

w r* r ' I r* * 

This differs from kA^saJS only in having one con^inant 
more in the first syllable, rendering it a mixed syllable. 

Perfect 

A- Z^glsgatf I bture spoken [m.l f 

liotoeoor w^havt’-ipiifiii, 

__Ow ljfOs5tDPPT 1 hifv spoken {£]» 

/utvjie; 

patatf U K Eliall jpnMnjL 

/rtiperafftr; 

JHteftT Bpetk them. Speak yc . 






PrtUrite. 

* 7 ^- * | £Vffort. 

p / 

*AJ 

L*iL j fm t >eMtttvt - 

The root AscC to like its predecessor 3oC in the 
Ancient Syriac (EToE f 75, Ann, i, and §80), is* singularly 
irregular. Being in constant nee, it should, however, bo 
made very familiar. 

I 3 CU 3 Pmrnt Partiriptr, Aset. jPivfrnlk. 

# f < ^ > 


3 ^ 301 -. jircro- PtrfiA Partinple. 

tt M # d * A 


^ 2; “} 


Future* 


- i ^ I r ifepentfn*, 

•A»» I 

It should be remarked that the perfect participle resm- 
ble» the perfect participles of the second class rather than 
tiKJSG of the first, and the preterite 13 often pronounced ag 

U written . In some districts the preterite ia 


IitEtECLLi* YmoE or THE Secq&t& Class, 

Fi ii-r Vajiiitt, Form Hapical#. 

^ erbf of four radicals arc far more common in tJic Mod- 
cm Syriac than in Lbe Ancient or the Hebrew. Mariv of 
thi^c, however, are oral need bv a reduplication of Mitered 
or < riUteml roots, and arc oxoeeiUngly e^cprcftsive. The idea 

is often tliat of repetition, os in to bruise in pi 

*?*? to trample, to grope, to *Mrl t 



There are a few 1 verbs of four radicals, besides those $uu* 
mcrotcd with regular verbs, which in general conform to 
the verbs of the first elra, 

Take for example to (hint 

]L 4 l ^3 Putts I Pariaifit. Prttmte. 


, Prrfeit PartkipU, 




Pitt art. 




Imperative 


like 3 U*Vt inflect to jfome. 

> ' ' , 

Ab another example take X » 4** to wuh. 

Prrvnt Participle. Prtttrfk. 

t m * * 

h-is3 V rvs j 

£jfc 3 , l*iJ PerfectPartitiplt. * 1 " } F«tar*. 

‘ ' (•*?*?) 


-lSj; 

' v Imperative 

Thus inflect Uhi to Meat, to leeome smooth, Ui» to 

■ e *■ * ■ ** . e t 

chirrn t ZAa (o grow? aiul & j&utier* 

In regard to JjVw, it may be remarked that, while the 
present participle p as need in Koordiaimij coaforms to tlie 
preceding paradigm, on the plain of Groommh we generally 
bear it thus; 

As another example we may take to be or Iteam 
tretiry. 


7ft 

£n<w, or ioir do 1 foiow? rowtf-yda, tlifsre being Utth. if any, Jif- 
fereiiee, vhrtW the fpfsliw is it roan oi a w Oman. dhii leow » 
also habitually ulsorteiiwl in other Mnnectioiw by »me of the people. 

The verb to hi*, is perhaps more regular in the mod¬ 
em than in the ancient language (HofE §76, Aon. 1), but 
has some peculiarities. It is thus inflected: 

ImiSJ PrttentPartiripU. Preterite. 

* * * 

*L ^ 2 X**. Frr/ict Partiripk* ' f " f F*t*t*+ 

* * rta 

u# L 

v Impcnativr* 

jp * 

Like the preceding, inflect 1*» to mttke afinat; l±a to be 
*et on edge (as the teeth); the latter regular, except the - r . 

The verb to search q/iff T has been generally written 
in accordance with the usage in Koordistan, and is inflected 
as follows * 

l^Vs Present Participle. Prtimk* 

,-.7 - - /'uturr. 

f 1 V Impcmtipe. 

«*" * 

This, however, is very unlike the usage in Qroominb. 
As here spoken, it is an anomalous verb of the second 
i-lufift, and is thus inflected: present participle {or 

preterite »N<>^ \ ; perf. participle 1*^ ■ 

” *“ * \ ’ h\3; imperative 


Perfect Parliaplt. 
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a haute, for fhtO , Moreover, in some places wc hear l2til 
w the perfect participle, which is quite as near as anj form 
to the ancient. 

Same verbs have initial * and final 1. 

Take for example laal ta swear. 




Preterite, 

■ ? 


Future. 


Present Participle. 

t a»:'h3l 

Perfttt Partmplt, . " “V 

■ * V Imiterative. 

^a»iaa-j 

Thus conjugate iik* to lament, and JiL, to bake. The pres¬ 
ent participle of the former is like the first form given, i e. 

t that of the Litter like dtber the firat or the second 
farm, L e. or Jn $ome parts of Koordis- 

tea, 12*1 and IMI are the root^ inaie&l of ZasJ and ldu\ 
Compare and m m the Andent Syriac; 

&}7KLchat different is die root to know, 

1 AlnH Frtsmt Participle* nV x ^J Preterit*. 

f . ^ 3 ] 

T ^ hVl V Perfect Partly. ; * t JWim. 


r ~ j- Imperatht* 

Nets.—The > of tile future t» pronounced as if double {*fe thz 
future of A jili ) s and in Groomiiih h almost, hardened into L . 

N f V 

Many of the NestorialM tartly pronounce ^XV w3U3 wAaf do / 
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Ttio perfect participle* of >i3i rad A 3 W Imre ^nxttrrra bwn 
written Is mil to eiprc-* more ginctlj iSie fromud; 

bul tiwra k not mjfid&oi Tf&fxm fot this deratiem. 

Sonw of tbi*so rahl with final X aro both of die first nral **xn*l 
dou F and &oms of tli& first da® only* a* folod above. 


fmprmtivi. 


Veric# of Tift Fnwr Class Dot bat Irreoulab. 

One who has made himself familiar with regular verbs of 
the first daaa t and the different varititiftfi already given, will 
have little dlffictilty in learning the coajug&tion of those 
verbs which are doubly irregular. 

JSbme of that have both initial and final I. 

Eout lo nntffe. 

* 

llijM Prtifht Partiriuk. JVtmfc 

^ ^ * * 

, ... 

iLriftJ. u*} Frrfrtt Fmrti&pU, ~ M - Ft*tuff* 

ui3j 

The future is sometimes wi Via 1 muse., t-u '^3 feni, 

V> J * V # ■! 

to is inflected in the same way, except that the 
imperative i& +X in the singular^ &nu jaiox ia the plamL 
We also occasionally hear <,aA a A for the. imperative sin* 
gular. The ancient language has the same imperative, the 
initial l being dropped. 

In Salmas, G»war f and perhaps other districts, the root of 

3 [ 1 . 

this word b corrupted into 1 -i i present participle I* «V 1 , 
preterite *X», perfect participle J-** or Laj, imperative 
LA. In Tiary, x is substituted for .“v throughout the eon* 
jugation: we thus have J-Jtls. hVt j, etc. Indeed, the 
substitution of x is not confined to this word: e. g. ix*a 
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Tli# peculiarity of tlia future consists in this, that the 
second radical is pronounced ns if doubled, the first to be- 
loaning to the first syllable and the second to the second 
syllable, The X affects the adjacent vowels, but is not 
sounded separately. This peculiarity is not found through¬ 
out Eoordisbun 


IMPJEHATIVB Moon. 


i.lfcWjT H git lilfflj. ^ J1K1\YIT 

# * 

Likti AW , conjugate 


yp + 


Apia to bare (a !wk> 

■i * 

to awdtryW. 

* + 

XtoJk, to DdACnible (btrA I 

m %• 

JwIblL id ahfiTe. 

ri i 

X*f to fear. 

HT 

to sow, 

*t t 

t\¥l ip to formant- 

t* * 

Ai,V to oink (iutr.ju 1 and % 

# C to h# sick. Of foto ffldi- 

^ ^ cals, but repair, L-Jccept. 

^ ■* f in the n*rt- 


ASU to bubble up. 

■H * 

i%JUQ& to be cAtlital 
* # 

Aftl4 to Atop, march. 

# p 

to ende (hlr-A 

p t 

*44 to recempcnHc. 

P s 

*?s to dye. 

Axe to br^iiJt off ftr, nnd ipto). 

» T ■ 

A^pNi u> Adhere to. 

w i 

aXilit to limbs a knack 

ap y 


Notes on ihe Prtocdmtj LisL 
fti the future feminine follows tLo panniigto nf tke fourth 
fsrictT* ihm: The masculine has not tins 

peailiirity t*f sound of [\WT . AH the piwfrliiig verba oioept 
,Y V"i and even this in souig districts of Koonlistan, may in the 
pyinjB wav Ldce . in the futnTc feminine- 


7 % 


to fitfiif, Thu future, or radnir tfae pinout robjujidjre, with li pre¬ 
ceding ( i li }, k general]}' pronounced him tin< 

Tb&se of the piw&ding yerts whirii Lave medial A B majee ihetr 
perfect participle imgukrly, rc- XluJ from liLO, eicept IdPf p 
tbo peculiarities of wldch wore uototl in the tirbl juuiuiigi!}, 

Firru Vaukt- Thihd Rinicja, X, 

Ewt fb hear* 

m 

tSnlCAUVE MfSOP. 

Present Tense. 

t*- ?-V to fa I am hflafio* (nt). <iO~ iLlUew w @ in h-mriuc. 

* * m * 4 m 

The present participle is only irregular in this, that the 
third radical, being a quiescent, coalesces with the preced¬ 
ing vowel, and - is then inserted, which takes the final 2*, 
We, however, often hear Aiisa . and the infinitive AjolS, 
which should not be considered a vulgarity, aa it is nearer 
the ancient language than Lte ordinary form. 

PMerite Tense, 

y \VHT I Isewd Isl u4 fj, t \>Vn ,X We fmuit. 

Ptrject Tense. 

(st]L 

rtavc kewd (Q. ^ Vh *« 'VVe hawheuiL 

The perfect participle takes — aa the vowel of the first 
syllable, which includes the second radical. The is is not 
sounded, And the last, syllable is 

-FWteia T&tm 

Via [ shill hew (hl.1l. 

* ■ f L 

^4k>»w V_ t , . O^T l\3 We Tioir. 

(«» W I *Rll bnr ^ 
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to descend. J tad 3. logi u> be or become drunk 

d * * 

id 1 S to be of becotufr cldaiL Jaoa to pour oot, ton ml 
*75 i I nail 2* h 1 

*- * . * ■ f 1 lo br or become loose. 1 

♦»C to "**- , J «d a. 

13LD to gather (tr. and into). l^X tob fi l w»d 3, 

H - * i 

1A0 to be or become W. tAX to be ipnnd. 1 ud & 

J, } to patch (i* cwn) (intr,), tt i to tag. 

*7® l I and 2. 

‘ to *o«U (intok ili to bo or become quiet 

ixk to faint* 1 and 2* 

-1 i C to \qqb^ breoma lomc* i 
*“ l and % 


v ? 

i 


Il0 to gain. 

* 

lie to gripe* 

j i < to bnu.1t, to be broken to dri„!c. 

J (breed). * * 


;xs ID Call, to rvnd. 


to bo or become thick or * 


turd* 


to auapemi 


JlX to repeat \ and 2. 


r 

lil to be or become weary, 13.V to stick (into). I and 3* 


hi to be pleased *hL 


jj\ to be or become wet. 


Nbtti on the Preceding List 


Jjjt b quite irregular, and, "'pre it not for its derivation, taiyht 
perhaps better be writ ton led Tie pnwnt fuutidple i* l*OW=: 
the preterite. .JbcM: the perfect paitieipk'. C«* ■ a™ 1 lflp 

acj'fca. (-wa'io- 

V it t ■ f i 

jVV Tie future foniinim; of llii» vert » tslhcr 

4 dm pf 

iMJJ.HUd A?e 

t i f i 

j ^ Tbb fc wmetmtos though Ttslfiwlf, pounced in the 
p X . Md in tbo preterite lAjfbO , « if fnm 5^ 


som± r tai s ^ ( J*d. iif- 

I* r l - s n. ■' ■ " ' * 1 * f 

of whidi Hare -J” in the root 
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to Ml (tr« *»d intr.)* 

r 

1^0 fiHsJTn? OJ lu h to Count. 
& * 

JJteB to vruh (c lolheajr 
ig be able. 

/ i 

W® to wipe. 

+3J to lejipt 

lOl to bull. 

* • 

la* to forgot 
to 

* 

J^ft> to dM.lL 


to rejoice, 
ifcl to im 
»j to sin. 

ai-: to be or become sweet 

* 

Uou* to keep (iotr,). 1 and % 

, a 

Jsu* to be supported (by), 

uC to incubate 
f ■ t 

to go to atooL 
to brail ibtr-). 1 and 2l 

to Blef.'p, 

to driTO (an animal), 

tobe«bec WM hii 1^3. {«** 

hJD 10 bKtfti 

%AA to be seared. I and 2, ' 

* t kSA to dip oat fas water). I and; 5L 

M tOPlft^ * : 

* t jub to be or become bad. 

I*** to go out (m firejt * 

! 10 bc 0r h « onse covered, to be difficult. 1 ,ndi 

JajL Id mm. 1 nod il 

* i* 

ZAa } to bo or become cuicrciL 

to search after. 


ifox 4 1 

*T^ i land 2. 

iai to be or become abort. 

■* 

>A^ 4 to b£ or b 
, l Imd3. 

1 Vi ^ to lap up. 

*> T 

UL* to devour greedily, 
to lap Creg.), 

# i 

J h 1 ^ to strike. 

/ 

to arrive. 


aii to separate (intr.). 1 and 2. 
V* to bc deliwfld. 1 and 2* 
to burst cut* 

f 

to bo lukewarm. 

IF i 

Eo bo or boeomc broad. 


i r W«K Tense, 

*3? VkS 1 will pour (m.} 

tr m 

'Ifta I will pptir (f*> 

The first syllable of this tense, in die masculine Eingu fa r 
and the pi Lira] t b simple, not including the second radical; 
and the third radical 1 u dropped, except Id the third per- 

son singular masculine, 'ft-here it appears sm the final 
letter. In the feminine, l is changed into - + 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


We will pour. 


Tins ia quite irregular, mating the standard; but 
in the singular it i$ exmly like ihe ancient In the singly 
lar, i becomes m \ and in the plural, it is dropped: 

wii Ftmr thtm* Pour jt, 

< * 

VESliS FOLLpWIXO THE AS'AtflfrV OF 

As a number of these verbs are boih of the first, and sec¬ 
ond dims, they are noted here just as in the table of regular 
Verba of the first clast 


to me, talk wildly. 

IAS io weep. 

llito wear (oat) [tr. and io.tr.>- 

2*3 lo build, to couot 

ito to e rente. 

* 

IriX, to foam u|L 1 anil £. 

25 *J^ to beg, he m beggar. 

*V4* J to he or becouw jidkctL 
*7^ I Linda. 

to Jean (Am), 


to vomiL 
to flow (oiatV 

* 

las J to bft or beccuue pure. I 

*7 f ( nwia 

L»|i to resemble. 1 tod 2, 

iap to become. 

* 

l20f to be plra&ot to. 

to crock (aa gfu^l (liitr^ 

* s 

Mf to commit edulten". 





to forth (f to lengthen or be long. 

ti- 50 biMterL 'hi! to inherit* 

** ** 

uX to bo (lsstreMeJ, Jtc to lit 

-» H» It 

^3L 10 buiXL 

4 

Ft CUT a VtMiKTT, Tfirnjn FUukai. 2, 

Example, «&i to pour. 

PTEICATIVE HOOD, 


Prtsent Tense, 

jtZ i am pouring {m^ l~aiX3 Wo are pouring. 

This tense is regular. with the exception that, two alephs 
coming together, as in 12>^s t according to the analogy of 
the ancient Language, I is changed into *+ 


Preterite 2hise+ 

[ poured (tFL and £), ^iia> Wa po^L 


The radical 1, when it becomes n medial instead of a final 
letter, as in this tense, ought, according to the analogy of 

the ancient language (see Hoil., paradigm of liLVj, to bo 

changed into *. This, however, is not the case. The 2 
serves merely to lengthen the preceding — into — T ®d # 
being itself not heard, is not written. Thus, instead of 

ytSis* we have iA». 

* * 1 * * 


Perfect Tents. 

^ Z-ll ] hare pouri'il (m,). 

w * * " O— 1.11 We hare pootimL 

i bare poured [£J. 7 ' - 


Instead of (be regular perfect participle, which wonH be 
iLii, the first find second radicals take — and form one 
syllable, the 1 being changed into * , as in the present par¬ 
ticiple. 
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Example, A.V. to {earn. 

J 2 TDI WITTE MOOD, 

Present Tense , 

] mm lewriiif^ (n4 *4; : l <\n We in 1 taming. 

' to m r + w 

It will be eeea that this tcn&o is perfectly regular, except 
that * becomes the second, instead of the lust* radical. 

Preterite Ttnae. 

i learned (n4 We learned. 

H M ' f M 

Here # becomes again the first radical, and is silent. 

Perfect Tetws. 

ua-lSA. I hive 3eamCd(raA * _ . * , 

^ I^iVp We lure teamed. 

lLAiV I have Slimed (4 # ' 

i 

The only irregularity is that the first * is not sounded. 
Future Tense, 

Vl 3 [ *hdl learn (so. J. We iluH leiriL 


HCFX&UXYI XOOP + 


Lcum 1 ?i■-> l i i Lean jr. 

It will be seen lliu-t the - is not sounded hare. 

XDTE.—In vilEi^eap m*\ perhap district*, the future t* spoken 

like the future of verb* with snodLal 1 or#; thus, Vl3 . vie* 

- *t er 

If ihii were generally the ew, we should with propriety rail clu* 
one of ihftt alas! of verb*, Ufi root being jtf/ its proem fuinici- 
pl*> preterile, and pci-feet pwtiripJfi, being writuii like the corrupt rtd- 
in^ form* of JtLS. Indeixb there im no special objection to writing 
tliem so now, an-i coniidaring the future bregutiw, m generally tpo- 
ken. We should than have the preterite \t\A V, and the i^rf^st 
ptutidple jJLi. Tbe$& remjurka apply also to the tctU wbidi 
follow. 


tSfilim to be worth, ns spoken is quite anomalous. The 

# ^ ^ J t J L J 

present participle is 3^Uy3; the preterite, »>^\ : the per¬ 
fect participle, kiijy ; the future, |*t\ **W*, ^«T\ ^3; the 
imperative. <3«jL. 

* i ' 

all has its future often, perhaps generally, irregular: 
.*4*3. In the third person singular masculine, it has 

* * J I 

ajL*r». Its present participle is 

u&l> has its present participle ifcS Ja T and, it ere it not for 
its etymology, might be clawed with verbs with initial 1. Its 
future is also sometimes i^ta P 

VERBS WITH M K D 1 A L Xr. 

Under this variety may properly come verbs \v itli medial X, 
They differ somewhat, but not essentially, from the precede 
ing. Take, for es ample, j ^ ^ to tknut m* The present 
participle is («) or (&}* The preterite is 

the future, »y^Vy ; the imperative, ***■ 
Some of these verba have two forms of the present participle 
marked (a & f>\ some only one. In Koordiston, the future 
is not ■ but 

Lite f inflect 

^(\Xjl Icirntjc 4 ^ yil to kv & Ip]l td EppdiMc (£). 

id tmtefe ft to nhu-t (o]l >lVa to rowm thy 

£o beir(a^4 ^ T tocough(g fcl). 

Thms Yahiett. 

This variety is characterized by the transposition of *, 
which is sometimes the first and sometimes the second 
radical. 


fla to scratch. 

i^-iS to d.rtWR r 

to meaMt?, 

* i 

Hr 

to hunt or Gs3i. 

Vl> to be or become black. 

*r 

i. 

Pig to hurt 

i&lA to bow* 

* 

to drain alf (intr,]* 

to bo alieoitcd. 

to listen to, to oberf. 


hXjJI to bfi paid (iLh aflCOWl). 

M 

y#lD to fade i tLfl graftal 

iS to cum?. 

M 

to (Inis, 'jj U1 . J 

^ iih to bljunc- 

* p 

N 

^ Ltf to bnttoe or beecmiQ b niiac d- 
hlM to cblad flat 

to make dough. 

i« 

^ bo to auck [the breast 

XLd to hit 

VliiO to die. 

' 

* 

^3(Ja to be high, to rise. 

tail to rest 

*« ,* 

b®|i loapmUo, 

§ 

? U to nod, 

M 

t0+2 io spit 

p r ' 

^Xi to fttof, to bile. 

to go down (u a swelling]. 

■31® to bo or become old. 

W ft 

uiil£ Id rub. 

?XL*i> to ordain. 

M 

ifilX to long for. 

jp 

Slit to weed. 

p 

3lX to kindle, 
a 

*JGlX to be or become narrow. 
* 

$>Ja t» Iwien {the ««*> 

to be or become cool 

vr 

5S£a (O doifll |tr. arn! !ntT,> 

m 

lo late til# sown. 

ii x to come to ono p a self 

if 

ifi is almost always > 

on the plain of Oroomiali pro- 

nounced in the present os 

if written 1*1*3, In some dis* 

M 

tricts it is regular. 

WL r. 

tt 


The purticiple, which would regnUiiy be 1%* * A or U-U, 
b contracted wtc* this feminine of which is r 


Future Ttnsc, 
XlS [ ftfmll roiaidi lei (w.). 

* +t *r 

Via 1st fern* 


Via*£ Vis 2t*d mrvUt- 

*i up 

.VixJl Via 2ml fern. 

i w 

J.I& Via frJ iivdc. 

■# *T 

l±*ja Via 3rd fern- 


^J»"h3 1st pJumL 
^«VuxJiVia 2nd plural 

i ■ 

uxJlVs 3rd ptarcL 


The vowel -J- here forms & diphthong with Lhe following 
, excepting in the third shignmr masculine. 


BtFEltATlYE HOOD, 

r fHTiftiri thoUL 


rciniin je. 


Her* the middle radical Mb out, ind wc write as above, 
instead of JLilS or 


VERB 9 FOLLOW IN 0 THE ANALOGY OF JOS. 


to make * titer. 

► 1. 

to judge. 

to male fine oar flurnU. 

* >f 

a to return. 

■m 

«X|a to trtuuL 

M 

to inwaw, 
ilf to wwn\L 


tu§*jw- 

ba carry (i home)* 
to be or become hoL 

Mi 

*£l*L to bnihfi (of female*} 

* 

bl— to lt»JL 

M 

* *t 

^Lt to venture. 

M- 

to invite. 


m 


*&3. On the other hand, the usage in Koordbstan 
makes them regular verba with initial J* like The 

ancient root of hjoi b also . We have therefore pre¬ 
ferred to class them here. It should not be unnoticed that 
when 'kla, eta are not used in Onooniiah as the fu¬ 

tures of these verbs, we have instead 
eta 

^co^d VmiKn. Mir-nr.* Radical l or * . 

The middle radical in this variety inclines sometimes to 
i, and sometimes, especially in Koordi^tan, to the sound of 
* # (Sec Ho£L | S3, 3* i.) Noidhdmer is probably correct in 
eaying (§ 397)^ in regard to such verbs, that the root prop¬ 
erly consists of two strong immutable consonants, in which 
the fundamental idea of the verb is contained; and that 
between these a weak letter is Inserted to complete the usual 
form. This falls out often, ns will be seen hereafter, in the 
causative form, and always in the reduplicated forta 

For the sake of uniformity the roots are now all written 
with medial 1. - 

Take for example ■Jtlii to remain. 


indicative Moon. 

Pr r#mt Tm se, 

I atn rcDiiining [m*l ^0. &A* We m r^fnwma^ 

' - M # 

This is regular, if we consider - the middle radical 


Preterite Tam, 

I renwiori (rl and ty VVo i-tamined- 

T • ' 1 r 

"Whether the -second radical here be called I or «■ , it is not 
at all mounded, and instead of or Aitd p we write 


Prrfcet Tern*. 

r a.- ISL*& I Juv« remained!{muV %0** iA*& We hare remained. 

v <- i ^ ■* * 
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t 


Son 1+—With a Ergative preceding, 1 ia net sounded in com- 
mon ooumuiioa (c. g j ji) T and three eyllabk* are reduced 
to two. 

Jfon 2-—In BODtao, we have die Mowing form of ihn future, 
which U w hIE vnrtliy of a place in our grain mar, m it throw ft light 
ou the relation of tha anoient to the inudefn 

l ring. (m* anti £)* j^v* b*t pluraL 

Vl 3 "ind maac* 

Vi3 2nd tfciL 

■ * 


Vo ^nd plunL 

■ » 



3rd hulbc. 

* k 

iSfjVui 3 rd fenx 
** 


3 rd plumb 

* 


Note 3.—On the phiin of OfQomb1i + the verb dUl 1* generally 
used instead of Sfl ia nil the tonpea of the indicative* eieept the 
future, and In the imperative The present tease \a Jt » A*1 
(in some village* 1 XmX 3 ), the preterite the p&dbut 

aad the irnpcmtm. This i» no doubt the un¬ 

dent 4-i lo rmtff, md t sometimes, to rmw ane\t jW/ Wo oeca- 
Monultv hear in the mountains die future Vl3. It would 

have Wn hotter to write the preterite « » Vff n i l i and the perf. part, 
tlte) T had the thing Wn originally ondewlooch M to the drop¬ 
ping of i, cnanpvrc wilh thte ancient r and the 

Cfirnasp'^nding words in Hebrew, 

In regard to hJ3l. *tt JP j, and «t h| t there is some ques¬ 
tion whether they should stand here, or be classed with the 
second variety. If we regard the usage on the plain of 
Oroomiah only, it would seem that they ought to be con- 
rideTcd aa verbs with medial 1, The present participle 
is almost always spoken in this province as if written 

**iw **4 UL^j. and lliWl, L <?. like L 3 U &3 ; and the 

n * # 4 

futures axe often Vls . uljed Via, Ml , i. e* like 
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Future Tenst. 

The future tense is regular, and the imperative also, ex¬ 
cept that in the latter the l is not sounded, Jt is written 

m£ lAcutj mi ye* 

* m 

Ifore,— It Mill 1# siadpistood, both in n^pir-I to tlii* uid Uiy fol¬ 
lowing vftriotks, lliii! Uiom ten*** whitiL aru hot nioniionwi w* [per- 
fcrilr regular. 

LIST OF VERBS WITH INITIAL I. 

j to eofez* ifi to gtk tn [to up* 

■ * * * 

aWi to Kiy. »XB? to bind. *Jt»i to cool (ter.J. 

The verts a®J and a»? arc entirely regular; L e. they 

PS ** m » 

conform to the preceding paradigm. The same ia true of 
At* , except in the future, where A is for the most part not 
sounded (see Hoill §27, 4, a), and in the imperative, which 
is U in the singular, and Jto alt ia the plartE Compare 
the imperative of the same verb in the ancient language, 
At. A# , <?tc. In tbd modern, wo oftori bear «**? go 
thou, just as «A At iti the anciont^ and in the He¬ 

brew-* This suiftx l»naed with the imperative of but few 
verbs; e,g. etc. The idiom will be 

referred to farther nn t when the relation of the modem, u> 
the ancient verb is discussed. 


Future Tense of a.i. 


W** I will go (raj- 


lit plural, 
'fts 2nd plomL 




Slrf I^asc, 


2nd fffrrk 

H * 

J Via tfrd m«. 
Ct«Vu 3rd fetn. 


tAfl Via 3rd plural, 


> ■« 


A verb of four radicals may follow thin pamdigt^ e, g. 
to jftai tears; X being regarded as a quiescent. A 
few of the above roots beginning with as are really causa¬ 
tive^ a weak radical* as, for instance, l in the ease of A>^ * 
having Gillen out The rules for the formatiou and conju- 
gaiign of causatives will be considered bereafter. 

Irrzoulak VtHttii or the Fiaet Class* 

FfRST f auitt. FlmitT lldical 1, Root tv tat. 


LSUICATIYE HOOD, 
Present Tense, 

T *m enlin^ (m,). f 

# * * 

lit fflfpu 


* *■ 

2nd 

" ■ ^ 

'2nd fectL 

i » * 

jAJ jILvU 3rd idabc* 
lUia 3rd frOL 


jj- i&aia u rinniK 

jta; jiiia 2nd plural, 
■ !* 

3*1 iliia 3rd plumL 


The only irregularity bore is owinj* to the 1. This is 
heard but Lundy, if at all* and the — U lengthened to —* 

Imperfect Tense. 

lAflf ^ jALilla I mating (til)* < 

^ ^ 

Preterite Tense* 

iAaf i ate 

I *f 

i _Rr/Gcf UfTME. 

XVhftj t havt eaten. ^ « atclL 

The perfect participle* by the aid of which thi# tense is 
formed* is regular; but the first radical is silent* oa Well ivi 
in the preterite. 


*7“ eating* 


Wo iLe, 

Wchava 
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to empty iTr,) + r 


to omruuonL f 


i 

m . * 


VlCWP lo maim, i 

to Tronder. r 

► - - 

to vex or be vexed, i 

»oi to gapH i 
to atone, r 
to muse* r 


to bring out r 

■V* T 

to gtze at r 
*V* to atrelcli onL r 
-tit d tQ translate. r 

K 

toebew tbo end, to digest r 

V 

to be or become sober. i 

to ifrfktfmlffi. r 
■1^9 to make holy, r 

A air to pnupjie. i 

m 

'soo to hftpjwpL i 

«r 

3fth tc look. T 

■ to peel, r 
« 

to pqueou itl i 

ui*tX to glorify. r 
* 


to entice r 

J0 

■ 

* to bo or became foolish. i 

v« * 

* t 

to eend r 

Yloi to Long: Tor. i 
la prune* r 
to strip* despoil r 

er 

to be or becturaci quiet, i 

** P 

to dialocato- r 

* 

Jalj. to parboil, r 

* * 

it ¥11 to performabblfkl Mmcw 

m 

I 

hiX to be or become peaceful i 

H 

wii to iubJeo overflow* r 

H 

4 b-X to be acquainted wnii. i 

■« p 

«>** j 

„ ' , - to be partaker, r *i)d « 

» i 

k3«X til repent. I 

ip 

to cause to perkk r 

m 

to deftmy. r 

pe 

to finiab. i 

« t 

to aigb, r 
to prop* r 

m 

i a*A ^ to spilt, r 

, m 1 

to nbaadon. r 

™jp 

■ a 

e x to make, r 

■* i 

-D3>\ to button, r 
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pt to icij, r 

x m 

to join. i 


Co find tuna; to anji-pj v* r 
to return dr,), i 


iibf to disturb, be disturbed. i 
■ * 

L y, a j to dofiM or become defitaL 
“T / with milk, otr^ during fut i 

- p 

to love, i 

t- i 

to heat (tr-Jt i 

f af to prepare* r 

"f 

to find, r 

* * * 

i\T i. to incite, t 

i- * 

to blacken Ctr*> * 

'VLi to become eold* f 

J&JMd 

w 

to cover, abut r 

m 4 1 

a *i i. to nob after oneV hreJik r 

^ f 

* * 

to bow ib-ik i 

tD ItfllDW, | 

p* * 

to pay a debt i 

. ■ ► , 

ii to rule, r 

m 

t 

to to&ch. r 

ifV^ ii to wash, f 

U 1 

to amelL i 


to be or make *trong. 
j *V* « to earapa r 
fjii* taringt*. r 

to play* r and i 
to indulge* i 

■M H w 

to bury, r 


to ntrau, t 

# 

to apply (attention^ i 
to time to uttui t 


to drive aw my, r 
to Eiem: to bmnb up, r 
to ml] dpi r 

rto nrrt {twqrJ. r 
,laii Th* nwt k »itci to place 

or 


kJLa A na mo 

- 

. v 

to blot I 

v » p 


to cool (Ur.jk t 
to burn (trj, r 
to rase. i 
to ehkei out i 

to cool (tr.t » 

Vusbi to CiUK to bit i 

► f 

to lift up, r 

* * 

■ 

to kindle (tr.)_ I 
r 


to nu*e ttlie deadk r 


i -7 


ttrasu*/ a<, etc. The second foml given ubovc, .OJO-DliJ, 
may be used with other verbs, but is not so Common, anti 
is now omitted in onr books. forms its impentiive 

plum] thus: 

VERBS OF TIIE SECOND CLASS CONJUGATED LICE 

JthJ*. 

m 


Nora.—r T foOnwing a verb, fEiowi that it cotrihrm* ill trturj re¬ 
spect to t, that it Enkivi “ J - in tlio pramt participle, -5- in 

tlu? rarfect ]wxrtii^iple, etc* Verba are mol repeated in iJiia table 
w iji' u are u*ed ua vert* of eiUiuf ck^ witlwnt jl change of aignifl- 
eation, and which have been given already in the fir&t table. 



" 1, 


jaj&V "l> spy out 1 


1 to cultivate- r 
baci to s? 1 : utter itr.J. r 

3 ail ID glean, % 
m t 

i»9 U> BUTT. i 

M I 

to Henjch- t 

«■ 

to jneuder vun or idle, 
to boil r 

m 

lAl to defleur* r 

# 

i;^3 to degrade (d\). r 
to a »k a, question. r 
^13 to blew. r 
to cook r 

iH 

*kX3 to do tkilfiilEy. r 

*1 

iiJk. trj wrangle* r 
** V 


Sh^io tempt. r 
« v 

Jt Ul to walk iv. 1 

« p - 

1 J P 

hX^tO he t.r.y. r 
ifttV to look r 

M 

Up to floppon, nourish, 
to lie, r 

^ae» to *ir. r 
kVLjf to provoke. f 

p 

iaoj to make ready. r 
to help- » 

i * 

H 

to believe, t 

1 « i 

to beget, r 



wt- v. 
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Imperjbd Thtife, 

jiff I ntt^ save (irLjL OOP 1-t jilurttl- 

This is inflected like the con^etponditig tens* of the first 
class. Like the present tense, its vowels depend on the 
vowels of the future, to which they always conform. 

Perfici Tens*. 

**•* ^i£S&: 

f -G CT Int ffJrn. 

K- p > 

laaad'hdcr 2nd nm#c- 

* *■ 

J*C*A Undl fern, 

lifiai lac 3ni nuisc, 

* / 

^j-nio^S zloot 3rd fern. 

l^upcrftxt Jhriae* 

as^iw^AiasS".. „ .. 

.. . • ,,, ( " W ' 

V»&£ LdOt H oef Irtfem, * ' p 

Um ialfem* * ' 1 ^ L 

1&«4 J*« la* 3rd UK. , , 

* K isipw£i aof «flcf , “ 

^o^siw^ardf™. '■ ■ FtolL 


^oet 1st p\imL 
iDlCL^ t 0 UT 3nd plural 

i*' ^ p 

Ltjao^ b ««r 3rd plnnO. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
ifi^ Mie tied (hl> .CLDajj, 

“ i . . or * y K.VD 

i fc JB^ S E4fQ diDti (£j. '■ 

* (i / 

It is to be particularly noted that the verl*$ marked i in 
the following table make the plural imperative by simply 

adding *i to the iringulnr. Thus* griavy^tf, 
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Future Taaae. 

I will save fro,vu 1st plural 

This is inflected like the corresponding ton bo of the lirst 
class. Those verbs* however, which have -- in the root, or 
— in the perfect participle, hitve the same vowels here ako; 

c. g. r ^ r * T?1 (teJi mum to lias its perfect par* 

ticiple and its future Vtijt* 

^Second Future Tense. 


i am l AiDbaTc 

, ■ 7; ■ “-"‘i-i- MtitteHib 

^aofna lstfem, * ' / 


", f niJ muc. 

a *r # 

3tld 

ti H | M 

ZOa&4 l*cr Via 3rd nmse. 

i <* 

2^03 a£ UfloTVva 3rd fO]jj. 


l03t£l jift&*ooj , li0 


2od 
* plural. 


-owVlS id pto. 


SCHJUNi T 1 VK HOOD. 


Present Tense. 

] may E&yd (in.). 1st ptunl. 

This is in fleeted like the corresponding tense of the first 
class, and takes -J-, m wdl as — , between the second and 
third rtyiicaUj whenever the future lakes them. 


Second Promt Tense, 

r r U 

20»i3 jjaor I iruiy tts Mving fin.}. 


10*34 lit fern 


10**3 ^do; tit plural. 


lub^ VLOCT 2nd mmSC. 

H ^ * 

JlrCapf 2ad funn 

* p 

3-abi^ ucpf 3rd rratsc* 

U>«4 i-Off 3rd fern. 




1*0*4 JjhuAflfltodpiq^. 

* f 

I0oi4 -Off aid plural. 
* * 
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ParftcS Tense. 

Itft fiinn. 

* p 

2nd tikntfC, 

** 4 

-W- and fern, 

f jp f 

lX, laiao^ 3 rd ujmc. 

r* P 

jX; Ijjpao^ 3rd fern. 


i»»4^ 1M plum]. 


Jp'iX Ulitfl and plural. 


iX LaaoLd 3 rd plural 


The perfect particy Ac La firmed by inserting a after (ha first 
radical, and giving the last radical the vowel -‘- with find i. 

Notk. — I n sonna pjkcs, -s- is inturlal lietwcea the second and 
third r; ht i i .l 1 % jui, f--r inrtfl m fitirnuf rurifdL TiiU vow <4 

tP t 

fllwavrt npjHiflm m the feminine participle. 

^lien tli-ii root lakes inroad of iLe perfect participle, 

mih rcnirely cm exception, take* Ibis — between die second and 
tbinJ aiiil rhe pppum aJ*o in tU future * at 

fX»9 ^ri3 / will fury. Jly inspecting the catalogue of verb* of 

tb ik cliBSj it wijl be wrii that this iMgr n founded on th^pnodpl^t 
of euphony. Faroxampfop ?otb# whose swend ruid [bird imliciik are 
tlti^ KMine, tube this tow el | and n3$o verb* whose middle ndkaf is A ( 

Tf if should bo objected tliai tDO \ to repen t T and similar wfl* with 

ra^Jiial A, liavo -L j n the rpc?t and m the perfect participle it 
may tty bed, that, although -*- L- written in accordauc* with (lie 
tides of the undent language (] 3 cJT. g I 2 t 1 ), the Bound b that of 
-y. Thus 

■** jr 

P/upsyfef Teiwf. 

04# aX U3S(l3 LiL plural. 
04 # _jaVl- ioio 4 2 nd plum]. 


^ liiO^ 1 ^. KTed 

ii# ^ VoiuJj let font 


U#'hAl iba&g 2nd 

s I" ' 

1®# JhX; VfllO^ 2nd fcm. 

* iv i 

lAOT IJfd mckju? 

p 

14# 3rd fern. 


44 # 14344 3rd plural. 

I* I * 


INDICATIVE HOUR 


Present Tense, 
l W13 saving 

r* p" 

^ Ow« LO«l4 lit ft] l It 
V lA . Jml -OLlW. 

£oiJ fmc- 

i * 

i-OOi^ Lir.IPiiusn, 

^ * 

i!L' UlbaJA f Jrd fom* 

> 


^ iuiajj In plum], 
iooLs jiliirftl. 
ji- 3rd plant. 


ai*^ »■*&£?**“* ^ 

■ > ee* ^ tooajS uiidund. 
l)>drA:u^ I tu flawing (£]b *■ 


OOOT J>Yu }£«>& 2nd plunk 

odcr tdeaj§ Slid plum]. 


:jUJoa4 L- 

r - * 

liter Vuflu 3-0O3 l 4 2tid Uia*£. 

p i* 

lief JiuL laahA 2i]«J tmh 

1 * 

ICO* L0OX& 3rd ouc. 

lodr koaL3 3rd fprtu 

TI10 same elision takes place which baa teen repeatedly 
noticed. We ant to pronounce parookin xca, etc, Notice 
tins in the pluperfect. 

Preterite Ibnte, 

"Vn**-^ 1 nved (mA, A tPft^ 1st jJaal. 

and i 


L 1 - 

p * 


So d feriL 


r * 

** 4 


and plural 


Unti 3rd muse- 
/ # * 

£b>oA 3rd fern* 


3rd, plural. 


This is formed like the corresponding tense in verbs of 
the first except that a is inserted after the firet radical. 
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ample, if it conform to the preceding paradigm, do- 

BOEefl to go out; but if it conform to the following paradigm, 
to> bring aid or to came to eovic out Tim Fame is true of 
: when conjugated m a verb of the second elaa*. it 
denotes tojhiuht in a transitive sense, or to mvt. 

Tt is, however, to be remarked that a few verbs are used 
Indifferently ns verba of the first or sc-cond class, without 
any change of signification. Thus following either 

paradigm, is transitive, and means to command* More rarely 
a verb is intnmsitive in either conjugation, as to Imk, 

which is properly of the first class, but used in some dis¬ 
tricts as if of the second class. 

Verbs of the second class have regularly three ra di cals. 
A as is prefixed to the root in all its inflections by the peo¬ 
ple of linry, Tekhoma, Kocbea, and the western slopes of 
the Koordish mountains, but is not heard on the plain of 
Oroomiah. It has been for a number of yettra omitted in 
our books. 

The rules for the formation of compound tenses being the 
■ante in all verba, it is unnecessary io repeat them. °The 
two conjugations do not differ in this respect, but in the 
form of the infinitive the participles, the preterite, and the 
imperative. 

To form the present participle from the root, the first 
radical takes -L when the root has J- T and when the 

root has 7*. If is the first vowel, * is inserted after the 
the second radical* and when -r h the first vowel, * is in¬ 
erted. The third radical takes — with fl n^\ I. We will 
again take as the model 

m 


iNTEsrriyy to 

* 


Present Patriiapl$* 

stTinjf, 


Perfect Fdrtidpk. 

%jo>4bA Juivlng saved, 

t it r 
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to be or become palsied, 
to level. 1 or 3. 

' m 

h&x to bo plying tcL 

m 

ilax to 1 ake. 

* 

iki 5 10 ^urat 1° 1111 e G£K J 
T j ttlMlli 

to flog down, 
to putaka 1 w 3 l 
bBXE to eat out 

to 

to transplant i or it 

** 

4ftvx to bo or become silent 

to 

I 

to be or boomie numb* 
ksx to break. 

tf 

I 

JZk**\ to thrust* 

# 

to nsimwbor. 

to 

-A.< to &il down (aa a waU)i 


to perish. I and £L 

•w 

iOX£> to pcrielfc, bo ]oeL I and. ‘i, 

■" 

to flpill [intTri I and ‘2. 

« 

(JiX to mould or be mould;. 
A&k lo m&eL 
to atlO&KJG. 

to 

iax to woigii (It.). 

to 

JlOX to bo reformeii i &od 2. 

MX to crumb up, 

*■ 

k to bo mended. I and % 
ifikv to bo buttoned 1 and 2. 

to 

jjiVw to bo or become tbids. 

fc 

to wither (Intr.), 

^ « * 

to press out (jniteJ, 



N cite-:—S ome verba of four radicals aw hffllttded to tbe itoro 
lkt, aa they an* in tsveiy reap^t ragular T iiiuept dint ibe second 
mdiHial tak^ in preference to -*- (according to jLe uuad<>gy of 
tl i i l undent. language) in the present participle. TflUS we h*V* 

1 ^ tirtamimi, • titherini/, prttt- 

r m T i / * * t ' * 

Class IT. Hron itt Vwin. 


Verba of the first class are very often intransitive. Oil 
the Other baud, the majority of verba of the second class 
are transitive. A number of verbs, which, when conjugated 
n .sy> P K.ig to the first class, are intransitive, when conjugated 
ftcwydin j? to the second class, become transitive, tor ex- 
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^*4 to wind (tr- and ton,'!* 

H 

I I 

to fleoreltr ns food mtrA 

Vi tu sqmL 

^ to be or become marl 

j* i 

iBa ^ io string (hm peppcns). 

AjLs to receive. L ur Ji 

m 

\jJ 3 to cojnpUifu 
to bury + 

to joint so^iber, 

to be or become holy. 
| I and J A 

^ S to put on Uho outLT gar- 
£ iiiontl. 

.l\.e to kin. 

**V to ga liter (gmpe*). 

to ton wide. 


N 

-f 

— 




M 

* 

„ rt 

wX 3 


$ tolnBc Hie bark [m il tree). 
* 4 * £ l atuFA 

to be enrobed, to email. 

td ImaL 

V* to pinch. 

iUSf to be wrinkled w puckered. 
* 

V^fT tu fold. 1 ur a 


>AZ 

* 

V 

4 * 


to puitflke oflho flacrameJiL 

*■ n 

V* to bite. 

,i i 

!»%S to win i to overiay, 

, i 

to iwoep, mkc^ 1 mid 2, 


to tremble, 
to atone, 
to be Tiumb r 
to be brand, 
to mzL 

to have intitty on. I orSL 
to be far, 

(to riilfi. Future *ome- 

* -i * 

4 Uint a r ^it A 9 . 

to bo or become soft 

to feick, atanp. 

to dance. 

p 

to delineate 
to boil 

to letj lei gix 

to confuse, to be oqqFmliL 

to leap. 

to be or become wamL 
to apread mU 
to pluck 

J to strip off fas one 1 * 
t clothe*), I and 2. 

to be dislocated. I and 1 


to be parboiled. 1 and A 
to break. 

to overflow (ujir*> 1 and 2. 
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nVfft id plunder. 

f 

Tt »4 to reflect* 1 or2, 

ji 

b£l3lXtfP to redden, blush. 

p 

1 ■■ \ 4 to open {Hit, become IhL 

*» 

71 to support, pmp. 

£ i. 

to be or become crooked. 

p \ 

1 

■■ttlJP eo need. 

* 

ifil&jca id rot* 

HI 

X'd j 10 WoriL Present pfcrti- 
" ( dple may be Ji 

^■V 4 in go out* I and 4, 

tflAflfl lo became nnptjv 1 ukd i 

«f 

jlS*4 to be crocked, deceitful. 

■PR 

3pSjb to wail* 

* 

t „ fig tlL 

7 ^/^ to bo or became w<-*nro£ 

tr 

£* 

uipS to tottdt. 

\rt fH e.o be h&iutiftiL 1 and '4 
** 

>fl4 eo command 1 or 4 

Ti to repnDdoli. 

M 

*■■114 to btfflfeknn. 


to duny* 

* M 

Lo boll {as 
to Bcru-ich, intg, 
to suck in. 

■to 

faQaJS to camb. 

» 

bVuw to undo* |iul3 down. 

■ 

^li to do. 

p 

- i 

UUb to pitFbfc, 

■* 

to spin. 

Sen under bXlA t pi 63. 
)¥l\ to be baptized 

p 

v »*^ to dwell 

m 

^ ID dig DUL 

JtbjL to fli», 

It 


to fire (m sTeep). 
to fly. 

M 


to tear* wetr otiL 
to rtibp use friction, 
tobunrtoyt, to make burst, 
to euL 

* 

L nU J to Jpraidp ni wings (tr. 
- ? ftiul intr.}* 

ax3 to flepaimto (tr. and mtr.> 

■ 

iiit4 to teed I of St 

w 

n\^ T 4 to stretch (out). 



to be or become sorry. 

I ur± 


$ to or become stnighL 
J 1 mod 5 L 

\l 4 Do melt (intr.). 1 and 4 
* 

l*, S Tl 4 to Open. 

# 


TOL Tr 


7 
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■— in Dull. 

m 

.is£ to put nn idrtJies), 

* 

*)El —\ to be fitting. 

m 

vS to beckon* wink, etc + 
to lick 

^ nV $ topcckup£fcc^dhb*^■ 

“ “ J Emitter. 

to mix «]iqiJL'ln L 
to be found. 1 ind 4 

«■* 

^Oa to be or became meek- 
to pluck. 

* ■ 

kLus to tub off ikm* to be bM. 

* - 

to be or become bitter, 
*0x^0 to scour, to be polished. 

p- 

£ 

lmU toAitollaL 

N 

mmVlOO to stretch out 
- 

to tell a parable, 1 or & 

* 


to mft 

to be or become asEsamcd. 

m 

to drop (** W«cr). 
to keep. 

to pull or root out 

to saw. 


to blow (with the mouth). 

*r 

■ V^l to fa 3 L 

m 

to shake (u cloLhw). 
to plant 

fy ft 1 to be lender or tbitu 

m 

U4 to peck 
to peek oL 
to drire (a mil), 
to paint 1 or 2. * 

H 

to skift. 

to drain off (tr, and UitrA 


Hill to bark [as a dog> 
to rojwove, 

3 bVi to hew. 

3^1 to YQw m 

to pioe away. 

p* 

* i 

a U to ifay (an a horse). 

** 

311 to abstain from. meal, etc. 


j^Lii ki? 3 - 

f 

m to pnake an onset 

M 

bVu to fall i&E lenvea). 

* 

to tru ift 

# 

>Yft» to wowbip. 

to till up (fr* and intr-> 
^J9 to bo or become ipnet. 



4 ? 


1 

to be or become sour, 

i IF 

to uk for. 

,^YTi»» 5 K> b* or become tgClett, 
j to putrify. 

to sink down. 1 snd i 

3 _ J to oboke, drowTi+eto* (to 
W l (toll I Mr.). 

to dip (to and into). 

hJ&w to prohibit, keep back* 

to dritfe away* 

t _ j 

\\ftli > tO WfHUL 

*- 

to beat up (as egging 

to be deficient* 

# 

^ S T0W fiiL 

iMtkrti* to embrace. 


ip 

ii to dig. 

tXA3 to thrust in. 

* 

^hm to reap. 

J to migrate, remove from 
J pkco to place. 

to hntm-f praiaO + 

* 

to anoint, to paint (as oy oh i, 

* 


to spoil (imtr.). 

■ fr 

Id espettliL 1 or i. 

% ** 

fi- la arrange in ordm-H 

* 

t * * , 

4i^ to scoop out, 

to bo fingci 1 and '-L 

* 1 

to f^in, 

* 

to bo or become dlurfk 
Co tliihl. 
to bo Worthy.. 

Aju. to thresh, ptttnil up. 
to seal. 

Hi 

AL# to bo boastfUL 


to CFtth, break in pieces 
to grind- 


to be or becoino Mrtb 
to seian by violence, 
to splat. 

to bo or become nurture, 

H 

■t in to sa-ccp^ 

i to prone (viueeju 
to fold. Son \ 

* M 

to bo or become hungry, 
to demy (is one*» religion). 

j* i 

to bo or become anjfry. 

* i ■ 

130 to tlmiirt ibrougto 

« r 

too limb, 

•* « 

Ji*a to bo u vidont* 

w 

isVo to wtitoi 

■ ^ 

sfro to tit a kuoL 


+6 


*»< to drcumdse, 

n 

" i to kugli, Tb<? present » 

i geiwnSh .-0- 
* 

Eo Conner. 

* * 

■ I A ^ to low the bark. 1 b Bid % 
** « 

a^ai, to full (cloth), 
il Ml . to grasp finidy, wrin;r. 
to atoaL 

0- H> 

to ij tLlilL‘]j. 

-v 

3^ to efface, Bcrape off. 

* 4 1 ^ to strip uEF [a* toiftal be 
i *tripi*ii off 

> ilip- 

* .- % 


to buy* 

Jii, to Gtrugglo (in fight). 

m 

to opprcm 

V?* to (ill (to the brim). 

%* to look sullen* 

» 1 , 

UAf to eing. 

m 

m • 

XCf to 'vcnn:, knit, 
nt to become ready, I and 
to Aerateb i AJ5 a board l, 
ipf to pcrvtcli (with lira rails). 

m It 

jjat to rite (a* the m)l^ 


to grind [in a baud-milk 

m 

.Ayif $ toabove! oft sweep nwny 
7^ | (Hjfariver). 

AUL, 10 kUdfl- 

p * 

to draw. 

* 

i 

in sacrifice. 

01 

to &circ ot bold- 
h&% to lock T to bar, 


\ ^ J to mix, confute (tr. and 

'^7 lLl i intr 

iJIS U w to confine, ibnE up, 

\% Si to start (with Fqbj y 

■m E 

0 !o walk (around)* 

3CL*. tu become Vr bite, 

0T 

\\)*p to pound, to beat, 
bo milk* 


to thresh. \\ n to err. 

to lie down, to sleep* to dream* 

to leak (14 a roof Jl 1 or m to ciiange (infrj. 

*■»<•*—. •-* t^fiarr' “ 

to touch. i fiSs m to Jock; to tot [ip fruit), 

M |* 

# 'I i # 

J33 to irguBp i >*1fl n to bear, to be patient, 

■r - 
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PASSIVE VOICE* 

This will be most advptageoa&ly considered, after we 
finish the paradigms of the Active Voice. 


YKHUB or THE S’lIiST CLASS CONJUGATED LIKE 

OljJ 


It is to be understood that when a verb is marked SI 1 or 
2," the verb is either of the first or second doss, its aignifi- 
cation remaining unchanged. On the other hand, “1 and 2 " 
denotes that the verb is conjugated in both methods, but 
with a change of signification- 

li is not to be presumed that all the regular verbs of the 
first class are given here, or that any of the following lists 
are complete. An effort has, however, been made to collect 
as many of the verba in common use as possible. 

Although one meaning is placed opposite to each verbal 
root, this is by no menus a dictionary. Frequently a verb 
is used in four or five or more significations. Only one, or 
at the most two of these are noted down. 


to become kunu 
t q thrive. 1 and 2* 

-t 

a>a to be icattoHML I mid 3. 


kfita to scatter (wMsd^ ] or 'i 

*T 

It* C to be or become itfelesa 
l sir idle. 1 and 2* 



aJ &3 


to wQctitf, 

s to be press*d (with bun¬ 


to bruise, crush 

5 to gel waft, be plcaaoii 
1 and 2. 

to be deflma&d- I and 2, 



I/O ^Sfnmr^K (infr.). 


1 andSL 


fail to dry 
to kneel* 

JJE9 to lighten {Saab), 

* 

4 * ,L t to be or become cooked. 
“T 3 1 l aad & 

^" t ^ i to fubkns mingle. 

# 

to marry- 

■ 

to braid. 

to blaspheme- I or 2* 

m 

to m ds up. 
to nme (rntr,^ 

** * 
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cbely like the subject need not be alluded to here¬ 

after. 


laj&a User ja^ iL 

* * 

IflUld ^6» iX 

- ' 4 - * 

.In < aJZ Iccf fft < iX 

+ r - ** 

lX 

^ ^ 

jiii xii 

’ % 4 - 


I am nut 

I wmm Ml fiiuiluiig* 
I did not tmixL. 

1 hive not ftnwhetL 
I kail xuvi finiihed. 

I Khali not GuIiIl 
I did pot finish. 


TfrtTc 1,—Far the pronunciation of the impetfwt and pluperfect 
ircihe^ jwc 3 previous ru ton rlt* on Lh# ehskm of ^ Thus, the impev- 
feel h pronounced hyiw ™ fij/tfdbn, aud the pluperfect ffyin ira 
jariltt, 

Xoti 2 r —It will bt‘ Balietd that the future iii uking the negative* 
drop* it* prefbrnintivo As Sometime*, however, Vl3 Oi 

w iHftJ ?w an emphatic future, e. g, 

«*tfArr tpiVf /coHw t nor witf ,/raf. 

Non: 3.—The proper negative of HDaJa 'pJ3 ii given above, but 
ZX *pM is nlluwablc* 

^ * y 

Note 4.—The subjunctive takes IX before sis different tcnire, 
which arc not inverted. Vulgar usage eometimop employs lX in¬ 
stead of lX with the subjunctive* 

Xove 5.—Though the inversion of the present, impetfecL perfect* 
and pJti|a*|foeL todKy*tjv!\ m n gtmmd rule, likee place only with the 
particle lX sometimes the inversion take.? place without that parti¬ 
cle. For example, ! A 1ft fl kA v you ypiny 

ouV/ ” - * 


VEttUd USED 1NTE AUOtiATI V ELY* 

The verb (as in English and French) takes no new forms 
in an interrognttve sentence; and the interrogation is known 
only bv the inflection of the voice or the sign S placed at 
the end of the sentence. 
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Pluperfect Tease. 




ta.U>Wv> pi£i. 


JjBW flu# lit fan. 

JjQPf Vuapt ■jDdniBK. , . , . .. . g n ,t 

, ■ ******* 

Vn- ^a Lao> JVuoa -faifan. * ' 

IjDU^ 1»W lair 3rd row, . A i A • 3rd 

• ' , 1 ,' . “* « PIUTX], 

* -T A LoO? 1-Qflf 3rd feni. 

This tense is formed by prefixing the auxiliary, Jaw *.$W, 
etc. to the perfect participle. 


UfPEUATIVE noon. 


^Oaxd Finish thou (muc,]i 

uyQakd Flrush tlioll (fan.). 


Finish 


The imperative h formed by itmrtingi between the sec¬ 
ond and third radical^ and giving the plural its appropriate 
termination. 

Note I.—Sometime* we hnve lha following imperative: 
IjtJiSj ft* 1 find the plural j ff^Ag Ctf ‘ but ibis 

in not common. 

Note 2 ,—When the middle radical is 9, it » not onlinanlj pra- 

qounc^d in the imperative; e«g. prolloyDCt^ 

the middle or final radical ii 0, to avoid the earning together of two 
one is omitted is writings a g* the imperative of 

of ii is elo. 

“V v 


ypUjl WITH THE SEQATI VE PARTICLE 


^ OR U. 


Only the first person singular of each tense wilt bo given, 
as the'other persons can be easily supplied by the learner. 
As every verb in the language mates its negative form pro- 
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Tliis tense is formed by prefixing tiio auxiliary, (Ml- 
ete. f to the present participle. 


fmperfed fhwe. 


Xav ^aiA ] might finish (in*)* 

ioer <-Q*i 1st fcm. 

lAPf Vl-OkS L Jnd EiinS».% 
iftCT 12nd 3TJ=n- 

f 

lac? 3rd nuBC- 

M 

Zac? I 0 IB 3rd f^nu 


«•« 1st plnrah 

OOOT dVi.fi \.4 2nd pt'jrnL 
■ 

OOf 3rd plumt. 


With lA or wi prefixed* this tense denotes n post fiction 
habitual]y performed, e*g, Iscf he was in 

tht habit ^/finishing quickly* So too Tilth li p dm idea being 
expressed negatively, 

Perjbd Ten*?. 


iW £* A A j*> i ITUIV llELVO 

finUhcdfiD- 

flap? Ill fern. 


10.,a,3 VloCT 2n<| rruusc, 
JhlMf 2t n J fem. 

f r 

lAG? :|j-lL must. 
# * 

3rd fpm. 


1N ' d jy&ift lit plunJ, 


Jft A 4 0 CT tnd nEiimL 

i< ^ i 1 

uflif 3rd plumb 


This is formed by prefixing the auxiliary, ^ 097 , etc. to the 
perfect pmtitiple* 
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generic present, The particle la is used in Salmas and 
Oroornbh, while »-2 h the common prefix in Koardbtan, 
We thus have jjva ii / ufTi 1V1 the habit of finishing; 

la / am in tit? habit of going out, ere. This la or nl 
is used with all the persons and in both numbers. 

On the 0th gt hand, , ^if 1 derived from the ancient 
prefixed to this tcn$e makes it a preterite, equivalent to 
, Afl\ ^ , e. g. / finished. This is but little used 

out of Qroorniah, and is used there for the sake of euphony, 
Ln cases where the regular preterite does not readily take the 
sulIL\es. Thus, cr**>ub yLn J supported him , would be pre¬ 
ferred to 0(^2 nAiaJD. 

/ * 4 S 

When iS (not. lif} is prefixed to this tease, it is also a 
generic present, or a future the idea being expressed nega¬ 
tively, a. g. 1 urn not in the Aolrt rf finish¬ 

ing quickly, or / shaft not finish quickly. These statements 
apply to verbs of both classes and all varieties, 

> t Otk 1*—In tdliug a story we sometimes hear a native vt|l^iu-!y 
tise die form 1A ulimwi eltdtiwvdj', ns his “ttwralire tense," It 
^etm 5 thou to baftr the- (bivij of our EngHrii present, " l lie gm*v “ho 
id la, 17 * tie does mj and so," and to the mmd of a Kestdrkn give* a 
sort of vividness to the story, 

Note 2.—Before verb* whose first rad tea1 is 2 or ^ has the 
Aound of A irith a simple ahev&t e. g. *JVl , prooounKed k'aitn + 


Swond Present 

Lfliiia .sp I may he finishing {m.). 


UfiSj kJsBf iflt fem, 

« ' 

lek&a Vl 6« tbd cnK. 

H " 

7 JVLflCF 2nd fom. 

+p ■ 

ijrflAa ia of 3rd muc + 

" 

^ 3rd tom. 


jilaJia Ve# htplLETiL 

^bVuBET and plnruL 

- # 

libiSa uOCf 3rd plural. 
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(=0,*^ ^ lHt p[(mI 


Via "" ,| 


# plnniL 


j%rond Future Tense. 

.act'ha 

■ " » 

mOC^VlS lal fiiriL 

iaui.3 Vinr Via Slid T[LOSv. 

J « ■ 

JiCouf Via 2nd fcin. 

* i » 

lEL.kd ine? Via *lrd mase. f 

F * “ MtU ^am w :« 

L-o^ TfX 3 5 rd ft-iiL ' 1 

p ■** 

This tern* » sWirif^ in nit icrba by prefixing theftrat future of the 

Auh*umtfcc verb to lIic p*tfcdfc p&muipU*. 

SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD, 


The Modern Syriac verb, as used in dependent elituscs^ 
resembles sometimes the subjunctive of the Latin, French, 
or German F and sometimes that of the English grainmflrkti 
Murray] hut for the mk% of greater brevity, not to say sim¬ 
plicity, these varieties will be considered together tinder the 
common title of Subjunctive Mood. 

The verb assume* the aame form in the present tense of 
this mood as in the future tense, the auxiliary being 

generally dropped and being added to fonti the imper¬ 
fect tense. 

Present Tense. 

I may Ikkh (to,). 

(iltt Mfa, “>*" L 

Vu»i^ 2 nd muse. 

4 U 3 *d plrnt 

JrLD l4 2ml fwiL 

r 

3 rd tiuisc. 

* ; * ^ 3^ S*d phumL 

Though this tense is properly used in dependent and hypo¬ 
thetical douses, by prcGxing i> or -2 to it, it becomes a 


Kora L—In worn* parte cf Crown ttih atn! Konrdi&t&n* Vo is eon- 
track'd to 3. Instead of the h ram nation ^ is often vulgarly 
given to the first person plural, .nuking ii j*3, Instead of the 

termination J*v t we wmetitnes hmr J£tlA . making the H^otul 
person plural i >p die plain uf * "r.-^iiLiah, this person 

is in go urn vfllagr* pronoun mA ^.aVa. wLidi b probably a 
contraction for 

* + 

Non ln*lewl of the p r ^nul pronouns being prefixed to Lkiti 
tcmicv wo occasionally find them hufiLsed, thus: 


lai iflii Vls 1 st sin^. inaftf. 

t « 

iii laiJi 'tvs 1st ring* fern, 

r 

J*rul Vu 2 nd uing. iihlm, 

m t ** 

Jtui loxik V \3 lien! *uig. foul. 


fWi Vo lit psnmlr 


uJO^ Vl3 3ot pluniL 


We lure randy; if ever, written tmy of these form excepi for die 
first peim-u -singular, If mA, m hits been ftwomed, itj ft fragment of 
bait they, it b bftfeii very improj^rly joined] by lli-e ignorant riflafp- 
enr to a verb In dm (dngohr, c. g* i ul *CJ Ac tttV/ m/jA, 

i ■ * 

Tlie pronoun* may in the fetmu manner follow other leftse-i brides 
the Allure. Thtts. m the pr^nt* wo bear 111 *-6— Idi S d / am 
jtnhkinp* Jhil XbiShS fAow art jfitufehiy* The accent 

■i if ■*■ 

cornirtg bdon* -~ + lengthens it Froneuiicc i/>rniryif*«a. The * in 
gives the preceding the sound of ry* 

These remarks apply to all verbt The similarity between the art- 
dent and moment language in reflect to these forma is worthy of or> 
tice. Thus, in the ancient, we Imre ll4 kJaiX or j&3k t W31>k, 
^ -- ^aj r eta The rdatioiuLTp, however, of the ancient to the 
modens langtiags b the inflection of the verb wilt be JUcuswd far¬ 
ther on- 
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Pluptofict Tntee. 


a a or «UP^ UL*i£ Ff .^ 

f- V|1 UnuhciL 


eJ (eil), 

tL m 1 " t* h i a n^J sijiuh* 

^(tj. 

*** Z^hflatS. ■ ^ ^ Yon tad 

** astss ~ ^ ^ ■—■ 


flimhwl i f.|L 

Locr ;nA4 llB ' l “ d iin ' 

p“ lttill?lL 

iM isuia ®'j” J fl "- 




This tense is termed by adding the auxiliary h&w to the 
J^espectivp person? of the perfect tense; law taking the phice 
of IXj fttid JiL* in die singular, pisd It- in the plural, tm in 
the imperfect tense, 

£iom- — In pnjntmdjitian T ihe same L-tkion in nuule nis Sti the iin- 
perfect wn**\ Thus, uo have- ptil'in tfti, iwt, cl^ a 


^13 *113 We, etc. 


aVuJJajS *kl3 You, etc. 


future Teirn. 

(Al3Vk3 1 Klin IE £ir will purudi (chuJl 
I dull of will periok (£). 

Vl3 Thou, etc* (py,j, 

■ m 

J*ubh 3 'ha Thou, etc. (c*. 

r N 

.aid 'ha iio,««. 

IP Fi 

^5 Sl»p etc. V\ 9 Tbcy,tte. 

To form this tense in regular verbs of tins class, zVapais 
almost universally used with the first radical, and the sec¬ 
ond radical is included in the first syllable; buttle third 

E erson singular masculine is an except ion, as the first sy Ha¬ 
le in ibis case is a simple syllabic, not including the second 
radical The terminations subjoined to the third radical are 

1 tntisc.; j’, Ifem .\ 2 maso.'; ^ T 2fom.; the 

vowel — between the second and third radicals of 3 sing, 
tnosc.; 1 pi.; ^a\,, > pi,; and 3 plural. 


\ 


This tense has no prcfomative letter. A abort Klntna is 
inerted between the second and third radicals, and the fob 
lowing tiininnattons arc subjoined: ^^ i sing, m* ftnd i i 

\ 2 mfliic, ting. ; 2 fern, sing,; 1^, 3 massing.; 

iii, 3 fem.sing. ; 1 plural* 2 plural; .*V, 

plural. 

Nute l.^In Wooten, tlt-e tliiwl person plund (m. bih! f) is 
□dJ w i n dll veil'*. Till* lisagy U not Minfimd to lluit 

district. We thu hare wiattimt* - 17 

b'ore a,—' When die last radical U x « to tha tetmiHl ^ b 
drejipfrL Tims, from to >jri:ul t wo find the pre^te ll 1 l . l \ ■ 

uut ,- Vv-^y - fri.ni aJU »*rw, *«■ have the preterite baAt. 
When the final radical U ^ , this is not doubled in pnwuciiitkm. 

limn* lYnm •VJya it} Xilt, we hive tln« jjrcU-rka 

mUi appl y** to the preterite of nil verb* of loth dnases. 


Perfect Ten it, 

uaJ iauifl l b&vc finished (hlV 

^ m f 

C h A ^ I hm^e finished; f.^ 

V > - Va- A A Tium liMt fipkbedlHi-'S. 

H H 

- .S t a" ^ A4 Thou bait finlitiad (F). 

i * 


mJC lA-aJ* 

^ y i 

JitC 


Wp |«ve 

tLCIlsdjtHl. 


Vou have 


1^. l£L.i<i He hfj finished* 

*■ 1 

ii: Shu fit# il n Lfrli C<!. 


- IM U Thcrhive 


This tense, like the present, is a compound tense, and is 
formed by prefixing ilia perfect participle to the present 
tense of the verb of existence, exactly us the present parti¬ 
ciple is prefixed to it to form the present totist. 

The perfect participle, in all regular verbs oT ibis da*, is 
formed by inserting - after tie second radical, and*adding 

l’ to the last radical, if masculine, or lA, if feminine. It 
will be noticed that the participle takes i, m the plnruL 


Impcrftct Tcnst. 

I WHJ 1 Ullisl]- 


^ iaiaa WEIS ™*- 

ioor 4:id 14 a ?™ , r fin ™ b - ^ - m^l» ng . 

lao-W. lulls anilsiSs 

• ta “ k “ K - 


liwlSlls L'£,;“ '"■ 
i»* is i.as 


ai« lulls "gJJ 


From iko preachy tense h formed the imperfect* by add¬ 
ing ike auxiliary iker. In the third jiotbod singular, 3 kft 
takes the place of jSJ, instead uf being added to them; 
Audit] the third person plural, 00 ft takes the place of isi. 

N«te 1 -—The elision. spoken of m ccmaoction with the imperfect 
ten^v of d±e verb loft to i# t rake* place here abo* Tbu^ the 

first person singular ttniseiilmG is pronounced sr.-j, or proJfc/M 

; the first pmon feminine, hipmktin ten, or prvfem wa/ the sec¬ 
ond person lipmkit tfffl. oTjnuiif mi ; the seeowd peraon 

fbokiniikc Wjsrattl wra, or juAiAdf 1&1/ and the first person plunk 
m n T or prai£r*/t ihl 

Novk Li- — 1 llt>co:« il uf tlib f"rm T wo occasionally h fjir *+ leo) 
ldiAa , in which c wm -emt to be equivalent to loft 

Vi]' p , ■' j * 

iafi Of may be dm* d with the present pnrtidjde of many Ter }m % 
but it is not necessary to allude to it again as a. regular tense. 

Preterite Tense* 

■Va - ^ l finished (crL and £)* Wo finish?! 

■ M . v * * 
fctiiyflii Thou fini-hddst I’uis^ # 

^aaftVJiia VuU fiiu-hai 
kmAS flfcfl Thou finish eds-t (£)u " ' 

■ , N 

^al3 He finished* 

* “ 

She finished 


They finkbed* 



Let us take as a model, which signifies tv finish 

(Intransitive), 

JKFlSmYE, to finish. 

Pretext Paftitipl..ih*&5) Fttf,Purtinplt, j 

FLnwhiugi 7 Having fmishpiL t 

ixDie.\TivE Moom 


Prevail Jlfam, 

loi-ia I un finhfrlng £ m*'}* 

%■ * 

M&i&a 1 Alt! fini^lilc^j (I!). 

** 

TJkmj txi finidriugiWi- 


k r Xda&2 } Vp \ " re 

I—i-w hni^hjng. 


„.oVl: ia'iSkS 


Yoil <m 5 
? finishing. 


iV; ijaiAa Th ^ aro 
**■ 3J3iM finishing. 


JVuik- U)ii3 Thou an finishing: i.f-> 

t “ 

^Jidkaa He is fini-diing. 

lasio'x&a S4tu: is finishing. 

** 

The present tense of this class is Always formed by prefix¬ 
ing X [ lti present participle to the present tense of the verb 
of existence, m iw several numbers and persons. Iho pre¬ 
sent participle is formed by prefixing short zlama with 3 Jp 
the first radical, making zkapa the vowel ot the second mat- 
c&l and also of the third, anil adding the quicsoeot l to the 
third radical. 

The present tense of nnv other regular verb of this claws 
mav be formed by precisely the same process. 

Nova 1.—If tins find ra.lica! b. 3 or ^.fW sound of Ho pm- 

fermutiv,- a hi Uie pnmait paniripk i* scarcely heard, though ararajs 

writt 4 ?u T nud Lu vulgar prtuitmdfttcy ii it is oiiiircly uroiLtod* VDBcd, lb 
ike iJ fcHunciiiWH. o( the p-oplc, mhn other vt rls, utd espMBUy 

ilaswj beginning with So . drop lid* 3. Thus we Lav. J»tV i 3 
emowlin^ stranded m,Uhh*, httomin? nutk, sounded 

i, *ij^3 .% Mundix) irrn/«, etc. 

Note fi.—Thfe”tense is often vulgarly contracted into pfaiip.pra- 
i«in t ete . aad the remark afpifc* to any verb of thh elnwc 



fyifijj I tan baviniup — L»CT 4 a- L. 0OV3. jk> too iu th* <*ipr«5si«n 

l^oof lacr loo; lit JL ( y 

ht *h*ntfri not &r, or If hr had 

* f ■«■ m 1 

It tuny Ki dilEcutl to socouiil for the to mi of wOw r M#Ow, 

■ ■ i » ■ 

cIcl It secuii however, pretty I’lo^ir Uiitt tliev nre up of the 
princijml letter in tin* old verb cf cii*niiiH% or, belter, of & of 

the pfCflHKm ©oy h which ww*. u^fiJ *0 much iu the Anc. SyriflO to ci- 
pro^i the kJca of uKkstem-t;, lumiig thu liilbinn m it (D- ft 121 , 2 , c.) T 

Mit] CNveth uiits of 1 Sir j i . . j• r.. i .. -i i ai-. Six* in 1 hi i-ri tm 1 ion el t mry 

interesting smtem^ut of the rchth'ii «>f the mm*jHii]diijg pw ap 
to the eotmitMmdbL; verb rrrt hi Heb* (N, ft 047 ). forai which 
it *4amF certain ttjJil they bad n c^lniinm origin h Is nut.so i.;l>y 
to say whence comae the * which precedes. In IkKitan, they ti&c for 

ih& second pcr^yi phi ml prLtU']ii % oVu.OC?„ which giyp u?a#. It 
can hnrdlT be si- ■ulit^I tlmi ;lti.I liL nsv- realk iiitJ <WL 

f i* ■ J , ' ^ 4 * 

A* to 1^. 3t ia probably a fragment --f tVffliroare the nit* 

I ^ !’ J|., h J. j, ® 

riant with the iikkJ+th >^u uoi The m^rcbhmce in 

H* * 

sound is very rtrikmg, ami the signification identical. 


fc ! L A S ta UV YElfcBfi. 

There are two great dfl&t.* of verbs in the Modem Syriac, 
which nre always distinguished from vmh other by their 
mode of ioflectum. and sometimes by their general signifi¬ 
cation, Each class embraces several varieties. These vari¬ 
eties ini^bt indeed be designated os distinct classes; but it 
is thought best to enumerate only two d usage, because the 
general resemblance to these leading forma discover able 
m all Lhe ether varieties. 

CjULH L JiF.Girf.AK V>:iLLl. 

The first myJ most numerous class of verbs has almost 
invariably but three radical letters, as \l*V yDiJS, iiJEO, 

the verbs which respectivel/denoto i4 togoouL, rt 11 to finish/ 1 
and “to support 7 * or ‘‘prop. 53 The peculiarity in the mode 
of conjugating runs through nearly all ibe lenses. Verbs 
of this class are usually, though by no means uniformly, 
intransitive. 


S 3 


stauri'CTEVT, VO0D- 

Present Tense, 

tfor i mar be (m.). 

^ o q? I may be (£> 

^toCT Thou mnyefrt hi- (m.> 

+* 

JSCadT Th chi nmyot be (HI- 

1 , * 

Xffttf Ho may bo + 


Wo maj be. 

Yoo any bt. * 


taftCf Tbty may bo. 


l*ae? Sba may be. 


Note l.—TW prom'tun will hereafter be s omitted before the dif¬ 
ferent tens-”, unci m all the paradigms. 

Note 2 .—’Tlik tense with jii nnd i* often very much dipped 

in pmnnndstbwi. Tims ^ tuiuir IflCf lii, 1^*' lV *-* ac! 
llort iV etc. 

f 

hti.perf'xt Qt Phiprrftft Trnao* 
i ^ ( I mjlplit be or miylit 

.aOj (Ort htv* been (hl). a ‘ 0 ^ \ V e might be,etc. 

tort Joe* I might be, ele. (Cl. 

Tbtratnigkert, 

jArt ole. (!».). aort ^o'xuort You might be, ole. 

.1 . ’ Tlion [iiilfbLWt, J 

Ju»rt -iubdi Kc .,a 

tart lort lie might, etc. 


to*r Jort gho might, ote- 


qOOT b-SCT They might b* f ^ 


nrttoArn^ mood. 

^ftdf Be thou (m. and I* >*0* Be ye «r yoo. 

General 1Temarks* 

The nrwedinc verb not oldy mar l* ati auxiliary to other verbs, 

but is Lmetims an *«iB**J «0 W *■ «■ .*■ ®“ “P 41 ** K S W ' 

& 


iroi- V. 


3’2 


iowW: CacjW , 

. *, - fx£“ ( yt ®«»w^J-ow^Vl-J 

J*uL» V«* i!! I h 'q, ' ' Vou had been. 

±a )Ufr«<* lie had w. AltoW 

* * hecn - 


PfajKT^ef Jbnjw, ’ntgiftitrfy. 

ii is to be inserted before and t-oof to be placed 
last. We thus Lave I-loG? i*4ff The direct form is 

H ' * ■* 

to be pronounced kW* trEton w P v:tt. tfitni tea, and 
the first person plural wZt/hkh tea. The negative form b to 
be pronounced let-in t£a v h/ii f Ugan vm u’e£u r etc. 

Nots.— la Tukhonin* the people sav 1 a©T lAG?, which com.- 
spou'b m fomi noftrii to the nackm pluperfect; hut they iw it 

raitiFr as an imperfect 


Future Jenje. 

kA bT S XO Jjj I duJl be [m.^ * * , + ■ 

AAE? TL3 We oliill be, 

pj OPT Vl 3 il'i i shill bottV 
V^V,- S^tV Then wBt 

^ if {-V J^At^n You tin be. 

■ ■- ■ 

low 'levs acr He will be, , . . 

^ w b n-OOT Zh3 TheywilLhe, 

llftfl? Jcj She Wffl be. 


Future Taut, negatively. 


This is 3«1 inflected as above in the different per¬ 

sons and in both numbers. 

None.—As this future in St riae m rarely, if ever, lifted to espres* 
iletermiimtiocu but rfenutci only nampl4 futurity, kL thill" l * nmjpfeveil 
to traaitate it la the tir*l person, and H uiil** in the second and third. 
/ wilt be f that i-\ f qp deirrnuitfit to Af, wouh li btf nJiWfrl b)' sCitne 

intemivc. aft, e, sp* 'ns 

^ \ w m 4 




Preterite T?ns? t n^ativ^hj. 

The negative ifl formed by inserting li (not li) between 
the pronoun and the verb, in all the person*; and in both 
number^* e. g. ^ ^ i®*** no *- 


Kote. — -W hen L* not uW iw un nusiliary, it ha* the *ig- 

nifkalion / bmm* i* / vnu Wfi (^mp i^o.trui). A *indlstr remark ip 
plii -. to tlia jk-rTivt imd pluperfect n-nsea- Inbf . ilmn emplujed, » 
ct>ty LigaS ed a* a verb whin &anl I , 1 laving for il* pret^nl* 

/ ant farwnijq?; and for its Imperfect, ioF ^ f 

omaaffi^ 

J%/eo£ Tfrt*?. 

t-°“ niiretcen^ , „ , • i We b»n 

V-ocr Jj2 I Iulvc been ff.J. ^ ^ r 1 

w *?■***? Sft ^ ^ jftu vxi" 

* v - Th«fk*Jit ^ .■- p Mj:u 


Aii-*.* "KJT 


<-^4“ bwntC), 

JjU GOT Hp hm ketH- 

* ♦ 

jiL Silt 1 iuLd beuii, 

■ f 

/Vr/ro( Ibmr. ntgafiVrfy. 

lit is bo be inserted before and i-*df comes last in 

f m * 

order. We thus have jlatf jil. Thb u inflected 

regularly^ except thol there Sr acme elision, which has been 
spoken of under ike Im perfect Tcnie. Pronounce fcyin 
u&ya T etc. 

Pluperfect Taue. 

wiit-riiiUSiti '• 


so 


Imperfect Tense, negatively. 

}aOT „ja— Il2 I »u bat (C). 

Ida Vul; 'rui Tbd ^ w ™' 


' IV We wet* 

, rf 

o«r ^ li, ^Wi Y *™ 

if t W1+ 

lOCf j\ 017 ! Hi: Wtti HtH_ 


jiwJiiklli-'nfl'TWf,"* 


Shu WaM ]jeL 


fl oof ujj They were am. 


There k generally an elision in the pronunciation of thin 
tense, which is so very prevalent that we can hardly call it 
a vnlgurit v. The final 2 of the pronoun ixl in the first per¬ 
son aiEiguhir, and the letters are not sounded. Thus, we 
have the pronunciation tmifi v:a r mam ita. So when any 

other word w hich ends in a vowel precedes ■ for exam- 
pie. Iflfr / was ihtrt^ id pronounced tdmm wa> 

This elision k not confined to the first person singular. In 
the second person* the sound is alii ua, ctfui ira M and in the 
first person plural aAhmmilkh ira, 

Ot the negative form, the first person singular k pro¬ 
nounced (ana) Jemn wa f %nit ira; the second person, 
wa r Iq/dt tea; and the first person plural, letfSkh wa. 

Ftdmi lc Tense, 

u^SOCf iti [ W|I (rrL and CJ* hi i pf We were, 

tf i* ' f ^ ^ p ri 

1*-nAa«* W Them wwi (m.Jt , ( 

' " ■, , <1-Wl\acr You TH*. 

Jhii Then W851 !f.> 


OCf He w*a. 

* * 

xSoer Jbf she 


wJ l£ They wet*. 


# 


as 


Przaaii Tense, negative!]/. 




*1*1 I oui mt (fl)- 


Vla- jSW Thou art not (in.). 


JkciU*-L Yuttuti flot. 


JVloL. iS Jhii t»mii ** not tc> 


t 4 * 


lA- .A JUh noL 



AL lA l~CT She is not* 


NDTK—In item former » 1m* a wmeJ (fcbwfl**), *h*i»ver pr*.^ 

rated bv a oocsonaul; when pitched by a vowtjj, it roonfaei i filkanA, 
HOf is an cicrptioto, m it a followed by Olherwiwp the rule 

ledii fltoire tmivutsiiL " 

When ^ has tallnna over it, it still come* in for its dun in tlm 
jironniH-iaUon, I’hungiug iht: cJmrmjterof the towel wbldi piKinlit it. 

Thus, u pronounc'd fid if written 

iu if ^.eVfta, etc^ the * cozdccing with the preceding -*-* (See 
previutw Rsmirti on the wutw! of * -^>) The ftusituuy wfiowe- 
timc* written jiff T and nodantiniei La-pu. Mid the same renmrti 
upply to thw # oIsOf 

I & iwFffl moniitaituSiitrifllA u us^l for tt-. And i cl Bootnn iA t 
through nil the conjugation of the vffha, ThuAt lit* *^7 

nr A ^ nra j^oin^ out P ' ll— i *^£3 or i*A lAfVlp 

fAgf fire CMUqf, et«. 


Jlnae* 


f wiu (in,]* 

i ™ (t>. 

iot?Vui-*iui ThouwA«t(m.y 

- 1 ‘ A 1 


•i* jVi. jvu You were. 



i»at JlfcA- JAli TJiou 


jLaeU fiffl He wis* 



XoCt mOT Hue wu_ 
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active an d passive voices These thangea will be discussed 
hereafter. It is sufficient to remark, here, that thev have 
been so great that, it is useless to keep up the old distinc¬ 
tions of SEi 3E, etc,; and that the object will be better 
accomplished by clarifying the verbs as now used* w ithout 
any reference to the scheme of the verb in the ancient lm- 
gukge 

Without attempting a complete analysis of tins modern 
verb* it is intended to give the paradigms of those classes 
and forma of verbs which commonly occur, both on the 
plain of Groomudi and in the mountains of Koordistain 

As the verb in its simplest form is always found in the 
third person singular masculine of tho future, this will be 
called the root or stem, and the other forma will be derived 
from it. For greater convenience* however* we shall begin 
with the present indicative* after giving the infinitive and 
participle 

The auxiliary and neuter verb, the verb of existence lACf 
to te, is; given below* inflected both positively and negatively. 


INFINITIVE* tiW* to be. 



INDICATIVE MOOXL 
Present Tense* 


H&- lU I UB (HL> 

' -IV 

til Uwft 

W w Thou art 

•W t t 

Jfti } TJiuu utlLl 

r J' r 

Ik. Off! lie U, 

^ P 

ik. Ssei*. 


We we. 

You sm- 

■ i 

wdl That uv* 


ever* remarks E hmv^v fur dl, ihm in tb** t ru natal inn of ilia Old 

Testament from the Ifrlmw, [iiul nf the Nt'W TtiiUim i nt fr"iii ihu 
Awi'iit S^rijM L T iiiionm lum Urn y im^rn <jf itunxIu^E 

which jmi hot in BccodimOl with vtjlguj 


7* j&cigaimal Anom/ /'ton^urr*# 


^ myself. 
^oo\ tijsdf (m^ 
thyself (£). 
llilUM'lf, 

ctojJL. heiselfi 


or ourselves. 

■ " i 

or ,/! *> rti V, youix -1 yea, 
J*X cw u themselves. 


The: word liik. *mif (Persian which is thus con- 

nooijod with the suffixes, corresj-cmd.’S nearly to sdf in Eng- 
tlak, it nm r indvL-d have two different signitic&Uons hi the 

same sentence; my man «*4 

tAgf otyh «m4 etc, 

1*4* is also used in connection with the suffixes, but with 
a different meaning. If WO wish to express the ideas; “by 
myself)" “by thyself)" etc., JiSti receives the suffixes, and 
has the preposition 3 prefixed. Thus, >»* 4y 3 f,y niy&r//) 
declined like “*X, above. Compare the use of llfy and 
in the Ancient Syriac (lloffi § 127,1), CU3 and nn in 
Hebrew {Nordh. g STS), and iJm, etc. in Chaldee (John §15), 

VKRB9. 


The roots of verbs in the Modem Syrian nrc in ninny eases 
identical with those of the corresponding verbs in the an¬ 
cient langungc; but the terminations and inflexions, and the 
general scheme of conjugation, are different* Indeed, it is 
interesting to observe how the Modern Syriac, like the Mod¬ 
em Greek, and ether languages, has broken up the original 
form of the verb, and employed new auxiliaries, both in the 


In the same way the suffixes are applied to the plural, e.g. 
ray homes, t/iy h*m& r * t etc. When the 

noun, as in thus cose, terminal m a vowel-eon mt, filial 1 is 
drop|uMl s to prevent the hiatus which would otherwise occur 
in the pronunciation. Whim the noun terminates in a con¬ 
sonant, no change is made by its reception of this suffixes. 

NoThL-—In mir fcww^ vie' have oAm written e? :t& u uontniffii for 

0d ]*>T* r ping. and OT fir ad prrs e, 

A<> A(Kf«. cfVl*3 her htntne. Wl> ti'.ur nul.wdtnto fur th‘X.% in nil 

nputw, unci OtA . in rn\-i>nlron H wirh < hi *411 Lai 1 

,, , < * 

(riu. ete^ n e : lih the othi-r Hivffixi^. 0? ajid ta tfo nro Lo-tli uned iu 

f 1 

Ciawnr; ihfl llrat only in Tekhonin nnd Tlity. In Nndien 3 ml 
Tckhoron, w*' ;imi only of “ bU4 cut the other hand* thki* not ivmxI 
:it id! in irfivir. lu TeUioiiin and Tinrv. the suffix ^ow W ttin 

■* t ^ r 

nuun-sufFh forfffpcriu plural In lioohui, (“■) IITM \ (f-)- 

Wi'. how«‘Arr t employ now mih - an the iioun-Hrllx of ad 
phircd. Wa hare *W, in mieli express-] ori* a* Ali> euois, 
dropped the ^ufli at which L* employ wl both in AnL-icut Syriac and in 
Chutdre. (Sw JoWs Grammar, £38'.) It is not m raeorhince with 
jjftMai usage, and we tiuw mjWjUiU I for the OT. The cxpmaiuti 
laoo- pt^> Will be referred to in the £yntns- 

JSSnfdatic /b&otfire* 

Sometimes the itiUlbc, for the ante of emphasis, is separa¬ 
ted from its noun by a preposition, e. g, jki ifi*/btfier 
0/ me (sin/ not 0/ yon), lM /Ae /afflrer c$f t/iee, etc. 

Kent I*“Comj»re ■V? in Ancient Syriac. This form, which h 
at way> uiu 11 ]mticjil in the Afodtm, ia by no menus uuiforxnly m in 
Use? Aniiifnt Syrian. (Hoff, g V22 w 0.) 

Note 2.—Such form u .J^s JAXo^lao. John 4 : 04, 

t r * ** ** 

£ La. ■> O nr. & : 1%« „Uff ^Bka r » ^opw3 Malt. 3 ; 1, 

cannot properly Sic admitted in the Modern Syriac. It nmy f how- 
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6. Pronoun*. 

These are few in number and simple in their form, and 
are in general the same for verbs, nouns and prepositions. 
The following is a list of them. 

a. PmtmaJ Prommns of the Qhjtctivr CW 


i 


* 

me. 

t fc- 

us. 


Lhee (m,) + 

p i 


lift* 

* 

thee (f.). 


YOU, 

era 

4 

him. 

J 1 ^ * V 

.?*. “ ) 

1 1 f t f 

thetm 

CJ0 

her. 




J&marks, 

Hie. ffllfikee and nrt conlic^l to rerbf. wCU and 

are u*ed only k K^rtlsstsn. w a common anffis in BoriUL 

It will he Aeen dint ill* suffis of the first perron ttnptkr, having 
n wtfl, tnD< idwaya be jounced, ftnHfcn tin* oonwiMjndkg sufll* of 
ihc ancient Langnivga. Thti modem diiisn fiom ih* 1 iTidont (Hoff, 
g 42 , Aniiot. 1.) nlho m having verb*! suffixes after the third person 

ptunili Bend? „ ^Cf T we fmn what is equivalent lo a suffix in 
the form* given irntr on, under the head of Verbs with 

i- 

t. Possessive J*phmw)U. 


These are the same in form with personal suffixes of the 

3, * 

objective cost. Thus, for example, with la -»3 « Aobm _■ 

-Vu 3 Our house Jh*r I uj-Vus 

ill » * 

E W»i fiPi’|U-rulis» 


My house 

Thy house (t) 
His house 
Her house 


Their house 


JSrus 


fOL. V. 


4 



4. Intemgatiim* 


These are pb or who t (m. mid £) (aaeieut p»); 

m44Q3. whose t wES^O, wkaXi which of (tn- 

■ f + * * 

and t) {ancient li-i); and i»a ? foio mucA, or how many? 
as in the ancient language. 

Xote 1.—'In out pyt of thfl plain of OrootninL t in Sainms, in Ga- 
war, anJ perhaps rither district^ uU in prontmtiftkl uU). 
is very generally coatraeted in vulgar usago into Sftifl. Vuajo or 
&V 1 especialIy when pn'eeding a noun. ^Yi ip> ix, m .’■' 

in vulgarly r nim. Ua! into fonifliey* Wn hear also rarely (fn+ und 
f.)mHU-auiof hfcl — 1 ; compare the aodhtit feminine form In 

Boeing for which of ihf tiro* tiny *ay which L* no doubt a 

ixmlraclion of «iiO 

5ote 2-— pb in eEj^ ancient language- in sometimes appHfrd to 
things &» Luke « ; 30 , ^ox So In the Hebrew spo|J*UG ; 

but we find no Midi tusg* in Modern Syriac. 


^qt« 3,—The ancient to, xJbsf* is retained in the common idiom 
e? u>Ati-f to th rt from t is f L e. wlmt Iiavr wo to do 

with thee l Of course w« may &ubstituie any other tutfise*.. So loo 
we lia^e Lei daily use such espiessietis a= t ^»3 .IflCJ to, 

(0 tne fl AoPMf/ Le. of what profit to me l ^OC! to 

a ^ lr * ' * * 

>v crJirti :-ii atf U to Mi to many vherp f fn some parts of the moiau- 


t%in<L ibto is uied to denote trAaf, m)Ud perhaps — **%l to- 

p p # 


5 . Indefinite and Dutribuiivt Pronouns, 

Theao are ^ any an*, ef-ery one (vulgar au r perhaps 

derived from ; pa Or pa any on^ every om; 

ihft, each one„ ^Vc oflen hfiiir also whonUn^r, 

or mhateyer, you phase, litcmJlyi any one that may. 

Xote^ — I t inav be hard l v ueceosAiy to stale that il* iu the 

kindred kogtlagM, is written datively 1 «nd is to be pronounced tool 


Remarks. 

* 

h It U probable that }&1 U a corruption of ths anewot 
w4gf. and mil of i*i«ey. See T for Lha distinction mods Iflf 

' / w I * I* 

tJj«- in thc*o word*, llulT. !j41 fc Aon. 4, It will be remem¬ 

bered that -Home pc^iunl pronouns are nko for iterennatrativa 
in the ancient language* 

3, In Tebbomn, thu people *ay loO ef for (Ai>, and ifltloOOT for 
fAaA On the plain of Oroorpjshi the iir&E of these is used for <Aaf T 

an -1 she oilier for tAaf yonder. In Bootfcn they say oUi for ihest, 

and iorui for tft&jr. Whenever Bootun is referred to, it may bo 

t r 

be remembered that it iant the western extremity of Koordittan, and 
farther removed from m than any other district of the Nejtorian^ 

The plural pronoun J&l in rum* Kmu iinaoa prolonged m Kmrtli^ 

ton, by the addition of 2 gF p or U0^> into W lOUAi or 

Ucruil. without a elmnao of si^idioiitioii, luul il Heard at times 
/ * * *• * 
in Omrarinli; 

There Jieems to he a natural ten demy in laugujigu to make demon- 

ptratircs a? emphatic ns prathkh Compare in Anfl+Syrfa Xicfacf 
ia Hebrew ?ijn h d &»t6i in Greek, rfrrw£&# in German,* hmrm ft 
in French, and thk f er^ that ’m in vulgar English. 

3* It is worthy of no^ that the ancient feminin e fccf is some- 

i > 

times beard corrupted into and time too on lira plain of Otoce 
miah. We il&o sometimes hear wJvi Both nod wdsl am 

* ■» j i * 

used with masculine as well u feminine noitns. w also used 

In Rnch expressions as >JL IpOf, if it «o (i7 i> fAij}: Ipof VtAJ, mi 
arcs**#* £A*f* etc* " 1 

4. Ge* ia pronounced sometimes with the sound of ote in wne ¥ 

and aometirpiw, and often*i% limply a* long o, ii pronounced 

pjnurttmos with the sound of ay in ayr t and often*? u* a m /ate* 
They always however, the Muind* of 5 and d when niwkl aa 
damonstntivWi 

B. Jfekjfrs, 

9 is flip only relative, and is of both genders nnd num¬ 
bers. So it is in the ancient language. The use of this rela¬ 
tive in grammatical construction will be explained in the 
Syntax, 
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ETYMOLOGY. 


ui. 

or JSflii, Thou 

* p • 

Jkui or Thou (f.V. 

He, it. 

Jm, She, it 


ratfxo ewe. 

1 . Separate Ptrtonai Prvwunt* 
I (in, and £), oi 


We, 

or You, 


IlfeU, 


They, 


Kom—It will be observed that, then* iia m distinction of lender 
in the second and third persona plural. Kol *o in lb* unrieut kn- 

gtlAgO, 

These personal pronouns, with tins exception of 6tff ( 
and uil are not used in the objective case. And these* 

especially the first two, are generally accompanied by the 
noun to which they refer. Compare the usa^e in the An¬ 
cient Synac with ^ai and ^al (HoH §41 s $t\ and in He¬ 
brew (NordL §S50, f note), 

Kem —flCff and id ef am sometimes spuh-n, both b the nnmbadvs 

and objective ca5t5 h eta if written ,-331 and £-*. 

. * 

2. Phwioiiiw. 

These arc to 2. (m. and f.), id, that (in,), ^CT, ^a((£), 

ili. tluse {(o. and f.), and wii, lilwe (in. and £.). 
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lam onhamed, hig the accent on the syllable as if 
were not written* 

PUNCTUATION, 

Our system of punctuation is imperfect, compared with 
that of the English. The only characters we have intro- 
dueed^, which are not found in the Ancient Syriac (IJcff. 
§ 23,1} p are the Greek eemteolon inverted, as the sign of a 
question the note of exclamation, and the parenthesis. 

NESTOPIAN MANU3CEIPTS. 

Manuscript works among the Nestorinns are Sometimes 
very beautifully written, and the best type can never ex¬ 
ceed and perhaps not even rival, them in elegance. 


4 
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The representation given above of the sounds of the Syr¬ 
iac language differs from that often made in grammars of 
the Ancient Syriac, e> g. Hoft §1% 3. There is, however, 
reason to suppose that the Ncstoriims understand the pro 
nunriation of their language better than it is possible for 
European scholars to understand it The Ancient and the 
Modern Syriac are now pronounced nearly according to the 
same ruleJ r and there has probably been no essential change 
in these rules, especially in Koordlstan, for a thousand years. 

tIleaxa. 

An oblique mark drawn over a letter, not under, as in the 
Jacobite Syriac, shows that a letter is not sounded, e. g. 

^£#1, pronounced mtnf pronounced m'dZfa Oc¬ 

casionally, other diacritical marks are used, ns in the words 
pe. |^a, which nxe explained in grammars of the ancient 

latum am *. 

■ 1 IQ fi c 

accist, 

It is almost a universal rule, that the primary accent is on 
the penult, and the secondary accent on the po^tutepenuli 
So strong is the tendency in this direction that a beginner 
in English will come and ask for the P&-prfv+day } meaning 
by this the little book called u Peep of Day. 11 It is, however, 
to be noted that, in the pronunciation of verbs, the auxiliary 

lam is considered, in the subjunctive mood, an essential part 
of the word, though written separately. Thus, in iacf 

he might coitw, lief I might the accent is respec¬ 

tively on the syllables lx and So too when the pro¬ 
nouns ill etc., are suffiixed, e. g, ill XI J wB m; 

i Ajf jurtr^f Arm; where the accent is respec- 

tively on the syllables If and ^ Compare llJ 9^1 of Am 
dent Syriac, which takes the accent ou Ui- The auxiliaries 
cm., do not follow this rule, e. g- 

» |H * ^ *F 


IV 


Inst svllabla of plurals, and in •, —. When it follows 

the latter, it lengthens it into At times the 2 in such 
coves falls out, as in the preterite of verba of final 2, c. g. 
ipourtui 

When 2 is preceded by a letter without a vowel, but has 
one of its own, it has a tendency to give its vowel-sound to 

the preceding letter, and rest in it; c. g. UL3. to be pro* 

flounced not b'tnnv, but fxtintt. Bo 2c?lS' *= haha. So in 
Hebrew (Nordhsimer’s Grammar, §88, S). Compare also in 
regard to 2. II oil. § 81, 3 , 

of. —In the suffix trtOfO, neither or nor * is sounded. At 
the end of words Of is generally quiescent, as in the Hebrew; 
and we.often feel at liberty, e" g. in words introduced from 
other languages, to substitute 1 for it, as really a better rep¬ 
resentative of the sound. This may account for our writing 

the verb ffX, e he is, she is, 1^*, ji—■ 

o r — This m*j be, and is rarely, the initial letter of a verbal 
root It lb found oiten as the middle radical, and sometimes 

at the cncL Take, for example, to wail; to 

repent j and 0^4, to reprove; in all which Cases it retains its 

full consonant (towd* In ®a6? n which is thus written for 
etymology 1 ** unkflp the final o is not sounded, and the word 

is to be pronounced as if I®Gf_ 

*. —T hifi letter, when following o r does not flow into the 

vowelwmdf but has a sound of its own resembling short 

e. g. a wall, pronounced yootda* Compare HafE 

§ 12,1, and and similar words in Hebrew. 

it may in certain cases bo treated as a quiescent, the Mod¬ 
ern Syriac agreeing in this respect with the Ancient, though 
in such case* it affects (ho vowel-sound, e. g. Aiwt , / 
heard. Here, too, X admits a vowel which 5 cannot take Ln 
Hebrew. So 1 ^ ^ doing. 

Some letters ore ort'anf in Modem Syriac, being generally, 
if not always, those retained for the sake of etymology, e. g. 

m in whit, etc. 

§ ™ 


5. a o ■>,—Zkapi before 3 or ft baa the sound of 5, and 

' + # # 
is not diatmgimknblo ia the modern from a -4 1 *-g- ■ ^ * 

they may do; q-t*, they may enter; n A jfrft . , 

Tftst/j, Joseph; llosT, Awya, ehe may be; If yfoa, a wal¬ 
nut; isn, dfcra, a generation. 

6. * - 1 -.—Zkapa before * has the sound of ty in they, and 

often does not differ from * c. g. weyta, being; 

%.*u. Lreyla t reading. In such cases* - may also have a 
vowel of its own* and be sounded like our y, c. g. 

i< 

k’seggatee, covers, 

7. S— ( 4 —short zlaina before St ft, or 4- bus a 

■ * 

sound nearly like that of ew in Lfwii r o. g, /jfrney, not 

exactly tfu/jAu nor doosha; Iv3*\ jfraicr, not fiVnct nor fc™e; 

PfOZ, tfie oovm; f g, 

Cyprus; lySa-G. quick, etc, 

* , ■ 

8. * —.—Thias has been alluded to in a preceding note. 
See under Hhurfisa* 

fi. 4* —H * is followed by A the latter has either no 

H J 

effect on the syllable, or A* sound is nearly that of ut in 
ru*», e. g, a wm&Oteinff Jan, pronounced r&cxhta 

(nearly). 

It may be stated as a general rule, that x and a, prefer 
the vowel -f> as in die ancient language and the Hebrew. 


SOKB PECULIARITIES OF 1. ftf, ft, - ASP X. 

1 : —It has already been mentioned that l quiesces occasion¬ 
ally in —, and lengthens iL It quiesces far more frequently 
in •*•, as in the final syllable of .ooS^, great, and a multi¬ 
tude of other words, 1 may hUo quiesce in — , as in the 
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minded; iijas, rumtee, be rose; liwax, toom&mma, com¬ 
pleted, But X following —, lengthens it into —, 

5. a and 0 are affected rarely, if at all. 

<*, „ is in many eases unchanged. When, however, these 
letters are followed by - or - coalescing in the preceding 
vowel -r (see next section under * w), the vowel-sound is 
not generally a simple one, as in other cases, hot resembles 
the sound of ti in height, e- g. fciro, a bird; It.'S, 

eina, a fountain, an eye; U&*3, 4ew«, a t™ 6 * So ™t *» ; 
'Xuoua kemnt, a price; tsina, mud. 


Ft? RTHliK ATOUI FICATIOS OF SIMPLE VOWELS. 

1. 3 -1-,—.]P'tahhe followed by 3 has the sound of o, e. g. 

f, z&na, time; fpm, a husband. 

2. o 4% —B’tabha followed by d does not often occur; 
never in our more recent books. But^ wherever teend* it baa 

nearly the sound of ^ e, g, totish&m, search yc, 

now written Sc*4-f. 

m p 

3. «. -i-,— 1 This has in general the sound of ey in they, e. g. 
ttUi. eyya, then; -*-i, tyni, which of the two; Ja-i bet/te, a 

. F I f 

house ; ?>> V Icyht, the night; U*i, xheyna, peace. Excep¬ 
tions, for the sake of etymology, are 2^.1, whore, pronoun¬ 
ced abt ; -= tit, there is not; = akh, as. 

n capital city, is pronounced nearly peitahht. Compare also 
what is said above of ^ etc., followed by 

^ * .—Ptahha followed by 4 has a sound varying be¬ 
tween etc in now, and C, e, g. b'noicshoc or b‘n9- 

s/mo, by himself ; Nowtati, NaphtaJi. 

3 


TO|_ T, 
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MODIFICATION OF Tl)Wtl,-SOCN DS. 

Tlie lettcra and a, and, to a considerable ex* 

tent, also a, Mi and i, modify the sound of soma of the vow* 
els which are connected with them in the same syllable. 
The general tendency of these letters is to make the vowels 
joined with them somewhat like short u, though this is not 
the uniform eficct As it is essential to a correct pronun¬ 
ciation that this subject be understood, some examples will 
here be given to illustrate it. The sounds of course cannot 
be perfectly represented in English. Observe that a=o in 
A(jfe;d=a m sow; a, without a mark over it, —a m father; 
d=a in hat ; «, at the end of words, — -7, In some eases -? 
may more properly be represen ted by simple e, «=-. 

1. These letters with 4 , pronounced AMm- 

^VV iartirm, to murmur; ^tr . \ , 'itnrmn, with us; 

mfiitor, a ruler tor parallel lines; ui, nwftfer, a 
whale. Also with to and a ; l AyWi j i , m 5 m&, let them cause 
to reach; 'J 3 ~hto, Maryam, Maty. 

2. With —, hhiulrit, thou mayest walk about; 

3 - 4 V a hutna, she may conceive; we are: llhto, 

Murya, the Lord; tt i^fl , lur’yarat, a reader. 

These letters very often give the sound of & Thus 
, hjiiitety he may siti" 

t&shec, he may con* 

ccal; 1 , {shda, a street; 16 ^, sdpee, he may strain; 

jle. hdree, he may read; 2»», rdma, high. 

3. With —» a® effect is generally produced. 

4 . A\ ith —, the vowel sound is to most u: uix«, 

* * 

hhuthU, I went; pdlut, he may go out; tLstu, 

ten * hftlarBen, Egypt; l\> tt j. p'kudhx, he com* 


IS 


HhtL'dm .—Tliis is in sound like a very long <* in English. 
The * has sometimes belonging to it onoihel' vowel, in 
which case it performs the double office of a consonant (y) 

and a fulcrum for hhw&sn, e. g. ■ > , dwityhi, pronounced 
hhlyvt; h?. of us, pronounced diyoti. The word fc-i. in 

which tlie'ctyinologv is preserved, is sounded thus: il In 
the perfect participle feminine, 1st Clnss, wo have; for ex¬ 
ample, -V s " braided, pronounced S3 if written 
And so of similar coses. 

Note i.— A fter -ji« silent. Thi§ mode of spelling, adopted from 
I lie undent langiinge. ha» l>een in a gw*t measure dropped. Tbtw, 

, ;L * : J « 

vn« DOW Vi rite yen mutf bt> for _oTU#oqf ■ 

p t * 

ypu puny «w, for etc. But (aWtH and some ^icr 

word* itnijafcrred fmiii Ancient Sfrirn^ r ,i tJiin ill fir original forme 

Nete 2,—Theft h a ibent in COfifcDirm use, as in Hebrew, though 
without any mnrk* tliom are two sUacicd w 

two sufO-^iive letters <\ tj. i^Cfdilih35, that m An htart^ pro- 

> » 

nouiK-od Wk In a few ensea fee mark called in Ancient Syriac 
and placed above the lino (Huff. § lfr. J) t W born used 

for ibi* wmm* but it b. now drafted, as it k of no prarthnl u» to 
ourselves or die natives. The luu wran bwdmes io trained that it 
[yud^-j gir ^4 U 10 ilieva where it if called for* No one who biF 

ispoken SyrinQ two months would think of pronouncing ?T} fly fuel, 

im^oTw, but, m a matter of course, yfJVww. So ya*- 

eobL Compete dus Hebre w Ipy* * 

Hip shvvA was no doubt employed by the N*tntii«i of oM T 
though, so fur ns we enn judf"* From the dUposTtiou of the To*™ m 
the ancient Inn gunge* with lew fmjtiiinc} limn in tho modern, 1 bow 
gtnmni.irkiL^ who, according to Hoffman (§15, Annol.), wiib l * c k® 
™ inter alwutdoe^ any who apeak of a ahatn in AnctenL Syriac, should 
properly ttonlel™ be dnraed there. 
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wrj stioct-ssfiJly irate out their origin. Others arc more or ocr- 
nipied, though not properly mjvJo over; and sc£Q others mlniti Te rv 
math of their original form and sound. Is the latter wise, we intend 
n In h.vh <o t to the knguago from w.lnfm:<! they Lame, to ascertain 
the true spelling* 

'Iliu Vnrititi® in dialect praam another obunda not eauilv nur- 
uiouiirftl. At Imnilia.rity h. acquired with the Wirngc , r km in 
thu dialects, rvasons nr<- often found for dunging orthography 
wluoh inH supposed to be definitely nett}*.]. " 

Zhwo -—The sound of 7 is not exactly that of long 
f, nut of long a, but something between these sounds, ap 
prouciiiiig n little nearer to that of c than of n. 

Short Thin vowd, though genonffl/ t sometimes 

appmaebes m sound to r. When Mowed by x, Its sound 
resembles e, g. hear. 

The saint) rule which has'boon mentioned for the doubling 
of n consonant after 4-, applies also to Thus iii 13 *. * 

it r; i x>Jo i (t hocf; tm&t; tie 3, so and *, are re* 

spec Lively doubled in pronunciation. The fact that tho 
aagbesh must always, ns in Hebrew, be preceded by a short 
vowel, needs no explanation, 

1: may be well instate, under this head, that ff, u* and X 
occasionally admit of daghesb forte in the Ancient Syriac, 
after a Short vowel, but not a ' ’ 

jetcdhhtL— This is longo. but is often un distinguishable in 
pronunciation fiotn a, which has the sound of 00 in poor, 

but at times inclines also to the sound of loDg 0 , Whea j. 
gjjjH • eliould Mow ; when 4 precedes, a should 

Sons 1 —A* the Xedpuna family use • und a, especially in 

do of Meed, there is no doubt that the' former com*, 

ponds to ^ m Hebrew, and the latter to s. 

, .S^'T 1 L!t l lil[,! 1 " neb T*' • >» « fi*r « ***:ntm| p«t of tha 
vowel, that the laucr cannot |» written without it, The anmo n«- 
mark mat ba made of * in /iAi rAsa. 

f. ^' ®-—Hoffiijan, 613. 4. sjMLits of these rowels a* toiuttima 
* tmt the beatonami knowno such usage. In the examples he 

adduces, m . 4 o 4 ^ et<v tlio sound is ju 

given above. 
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Not® 3, — A fCJf word*. such as littVli. (the 

fii^SjUltlc) and 2^-aJt, derived fmai the stick ft! language, m 

eiK|.itioft* lo the above ink. The »Uttd of -r in thaw words is like 
that uf jL t and tho EbB owing con&ocumt in mi doubled, 

P'uUiLa k lengthened^ wbeu followed by 2, of or X . as m 
tho second syllable of £a&so, where 4- is to be pronounced 

like - 1 -. So in &03, light; w», a 

Sometimes lb® sound of in a mixed syllable, beside ibe 
caws hereafter specified, nearly approaches that of short u, 

e. g- li Jwi, pronounced ufAra or £fro* 

JSflbjjw has properly the sound of a in father , but* in order 
to give uniformity to the spelling of like forms, occasional 
deviations bavc been made from this role. Tbua, we have 

/ may Aea!; *ffr t J mbyle; M m& or 

mlt r although in the tii>t — has nearly the sound of e in meh 
in the second, the sound of a in Jather M and in the third, the 
sound of a in halL 

XJ^r* L—It will thus be Men that lib?.- Ni-sloriiuis bate what Eloff- 
linaii $ ll p 3) properly uitb the more iflegiml pronunckliou of 
So far iui we know, tim rowel U mwi by them** tonga. 

\qtk 2 —It may hem he remarked, once for nil, that several Beri¬ 
os dlftkiitiics are in the way of an orthography which shall per¬ 
fectly reprint thesound of each word. Many words, as, for in- 

stance, atf end Jtf, have a different sound Emm what they had 
formerly; nod yet, for the Hike of etymology, it is considered Jinpor- 
Umt to" retain "the originnl * filing. It in often a mailer, of much 
doubt how kr wo hre permitted to go in defacing the escutcheon of 
word*, find obliterating all trace* of their uncostly, lA&s who had 
uni fully considered the subject, might often diink we were Arbitrary, 
where good reasons for n variftdon may be assigned; e. g. Ane. 

»uk *p>m, .Modem Sfc3. 90. 

Tlwi diffii.nlI t ta still greater In regard to wcml* which lureo been 
tTfth^fwJ frorn ntW languors, *i ho Turkish, tfae Persian, tli# 
KuordUh, and lire Amite. Era if we were thoroughly acquainted 
w ii 1 1 dies* knpages, as we #re not, the words derived from them in 
Modem Syria f *ro oflrt completely disguised, and veara pan Wore 
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Jfantt Ifiotwtiom* 

P’tabha -f 

l&jbf Zkapa — 

' "*» d Zlama (long) — 

jtXO UixSf Zlamo. (short) — 

jJL« R'w&hlm o 

:^3S Rwasa O 

J^|A ■< Hhwisa j 


fww. 

a in Aat 

a in father. 

( between t in rJo.it 
( and ci in hatt f 

\ in pin. 

o in note* 
m in poor, 

e in me. 


Xorr.—Tb* nxuritja of — and — in Ancient Syriac gremrrian if* 
jtt&i tli e reverie of those here pTen H but, ns it seems more proper to 
call — bardi thy Ntstarinm follow the usage &oi**d above. 


P*tnhha Iws generally the sound of short find do&a a. In 
the great majority of "cases, when a consonant follows it 
(excepting 1 w, X. and cases specified on pp. 10( 11), which 
has a vowel of its own, that consonant is doubled in pro- 

mindritfon, e. g s id these f a liw/ true r 

^ 

where l, £ and a Etra each doubled. 


Note l. —There h no doubt that at least the Easlima Syrians for¬ 
merly used the- daghegh forte* though. as oqw, without any db-tiii- 
gvhfung Tnark, Compare Grammar of tbo Aneicm Syriac, 

| IT, An not 1. Aramum abitc* ihat in many cam _L » followed 
by a daglH^h^d li>tter T but this is not the usage now, except in 

iinii and then with qtuatjotiBbk propriety* 


Note 2,— It is perhaps tinnoeeaaaFj to slate that 1, EF and X are 
letters too weak to receive the daghesb. The usago L§ the Kanin in 
tbo Hi’brew, Unlike this Hebrew, however, the Modern Syriac may 

double *, and V and dm so constantly, e. g. \ >■!. to mtry; !Uod< 

pi r ^ * 

to ihuXt ali’w; pronounced respectively bahh AArr/, iridM-AAif, So 

t I, i # 

loo hJ^. Co tfufiW; ... iffur; pronounced pum/, Jbarra. 

n * f 
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refismdi to in the Follow]ng pa^* r tin* reader will uutkiraiimil hr iL 
the rude Talar dialect uf t Im p^vin®, which ha* nM even been' m- 
4uo*?d to writing, ami u ilat?refoit ti« «■!■ ■<■! in the ^vriac chmd^r. 

A p used for connecting words and clauses (the Hebrew' 1), 
is pronounced nearly like oo iu hood t but with a more rapid 
enunciation. 

I or x is equivalent to z in saure, or i in phasurt. There 
c!jli rasters are rarely used. 

X unaspi rated, has often the sound of k in fond, as pro 
noimoed bv Walker* a y being quickl? inserted after L 

A has the sound of ch in aterry and ™A, 

a is sometimes pronounced like s, when it precedes 3* or 
£. e. g. aAal, a ^riD0n; An A> jtejjpsr; AatX h 
kty; iiif & etc- So in Penuam So in Eng. 

lish in the words tmbiticr t impatient* 3D is also occasionally 
written instead of &, as sound being regarded mom 

t-lian dejivatioiL 

X, t and are readily confounded by a foreigner in cer¬ 
tain connections* but are at once distinguished by a native. 

We may take as an illustration hand, and i^Ps a 

jmxt ; or Uhv, a and 11 . mi uL The difference iu these 

words may seem slight but, unless the ear is trained to moke 
mica distinction^ a foreigner will bo often misunderstood, 
even it he docs not fell into ludicrous blunders* 

A has been used mom or less to represent the/and ph of 
other languages* but, ns the NetUoriaias pronounce this sound 
with difficulty, and it never occurs in words truly Syriac, we 
have for some years past dropped it in our hooks." ij 
lescea with certain vowels, ns hereafter stated* 

£■—When this letter is used, the syllable fills the mouth, 
as it were, mom than when m is used. 

j0.— A very hard fc which cap bo represented by no anal¬ 
ogy in English. 

X, when umspinitcd, is equivalent to the English t \ 
is a harder l t and sounded ferther back in the mouth, x, if 
aspirated, has the sound of th in fftfet This aspiration, so 
common in the Ancient language, is mute lost on the plain 
of Oroomiah, but is retained iu Kooralstan. 
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connection with the next letter : W with 1 *nd o; o with i t 

A, as, & ami x 

9. X„, a. A, A, A are susceptible of Aspiration a* in the 
ancient language. A large point above the letter (daghesh 
lone of the Hebrew) which is often omitted* especially at the 
beginning of worda^ demotes that the letter is not aspirated 
in pronunciation. A similar point below shows that it b 
aspirated. It is to he noted, however, that A, mmspirated, 
b written without any point. When aspirated, it is writ¬ 
ten 4 

3fom—It would not be an wy matter to lay down the ntle$ by 
whirl* the** letters art aHjrcrated in Mdfm Syriac* Nor k it nw»* 
«rr to attemfil tf, as the expiration is indicated in nearly every esse * 
br'di* point Wlow the biter, WHoWtf on* of the** letter? k 
imaspimed in n verbal root, it h uiuispErated throughout the ccsijm 
gauoa, «*d rirt nr«L 

3, when aspirated* ban nearly the sound of the English 
«?, sometimes inclining lo v t and can hardly be distinguished 
from a The lattcMnust, however, ho regarded as the weaker 
consonant Cases will be mentioned farther on, in winch 
3 coalesces with the preceding vowel and loaes its power fls 
a consonant. 

when aspirated^ has this sound of gh (the Persian £), 
ondni perhaps more deeply guttural than 3, which seems to 
a beginner to resemble it 

^ has the sound of the English > Until the lost two or 
thr^e years, we used it also to express eft. See A. 

The aspirated > is not much, if at all* used in the province 
of Oroomsah. In the moantains of Koordislan, its proper 
Bound is that of th in these, but it in said in one or two oases 
to have the sound of th in thin. 

of has. a more decided and full pronunciation than the 
English A, without approaching in sound hi - {hh\ The 
latter cannot be diatia^uislted in praimncktioE from a. 
Their equivalent nearly is found in the German cA 

Non.—The Neatonims prommitwe **, >, with tmicls 

IhtaA of vniee T in cf>nwqtttJitci> of winch the Maud nf their langujigft 
ia it fi&*t unptauanl to an English ear* The T»rtkti of Northern 
P*nii in tbk wpret nsemhle* the Byline* and b very unlike the 
cqltiratrd Unguage of Corutaittinople* Whenever ih* Turkish is 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. 


the alphabet* 

The letters of the alphabet are the same in n amber and 
bear the same names os in the Ancient Syriac, and generally 
have the some power. New forms, however have been 
given to *i A and X as will appear by the following 
table. 


laPtML 

HtfitL 

RuL 

1 ■ E B1 q | a 

Medal. L riill. 

2 


W' 

A 





' *• 

A 

tf 

* 



a 

ft 

9 
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* 

X 


0 



4 


1 



S 


% 

f 



A 


*• 



a 


A 

£ 


X 

T- 


*» 



X 

V 

A 


«l 

X 

lisas 1 tv 


Phe Estranggla is still empJoyed by the Nestorians for the 
tiHe pages of Wks and other occasional uses. 

The Letters i a, f ^ [ind a r are never united with the 
succeeding letter?, m and a are occasionally written in 

* i 0 vtmi fn wem nMnuMTipL* ju moist, medial, to MU The huh* mar 
hf? bsulI of l : but % can only be ami m H find Setler. or at the cod of* Ali¬ 
ble ; Dcrer ■« an iuitLnl M ttr. j ew l 1 up uted iodiiTcmatlj a^ip| tri the 
&ncy of the vrtof. x, L 

voL V, S 
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who has had much experience in labor of this kind, and k 
perfectly familiar with the grammar of the Ancient Syriac, 

My design has been to trace up the language, as now 
spoken, to the Ancient Syrian* and 1 presume no reader will 
compbin of the frequent references made to Hoffman * largo 
and valuable grammar. As some may fiqd occasionally 
Ancient Syriac words written in a manner different from 
that to which they ate accustomed, it may be well to sug¬ 
gest that the Synac of the Jacobites, which has generally 
Seen the Syriac of European grammars,, differs somewhat 
from the Syriac of old Nestorian books* The latter ore of 
course the standard with us. 

It may seem unnecessary to some to link in the Hebrew 
with the Modem Syriac, and I have bad myself many doubts 
about the expediency of doing it But, considering how 
many Hebrew scholars there are in America, who would 
take pleasure in glancing over the following pages, and how 
few of them are at home in Ancient Syriac, it seemed to mo 
not inappropriate to adopt the course I have. The refer¬ 
ences to yordheimer s He ore w Grammar certainly add little 
to the sums of the work, even if they do not at all increase 
the interest of the reader, 

Every thing serving to develop the Ancient Attttnean of 
these regions U worthy of investigation. And it has occur* 
red to me, as not at all unlikely, that the Nestoriffis use 
many words, and perhaps grammatical forms, in their daily 
intercourse, which have never found their way into gram¬ 
mars and lexicons, and yet are very ancient, and owe their 
origin to the Aramean, which was once so extensively Spo¬ 
ken in Persia and made even the court-language.—Ezra I 1 

I at first designed to give in an appendix an outline of 

the JTcws 1 * * * * * * * IX language as now spoken in this province. It is 

nearly allied to the Modem Syriac, and Jews and Nestomns 
mu understand each other without great difficulty. But 

whether these languages had a common origin, within the 

last few centuries; or whether they are only related through 

the Ancient Svriac and Ancient Chaldee, we have not yet 

the meam of determining. The discussion of this subject, 

which is necessarily omitted now, may be resumed hereafter. 

IX T* Stoddard. 

prfr+TA, July, lisa 
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The Hays of Light, a monthly periodical, devoted to 
Religion, Education, Science and Miscellanies. Fourth vol¬ 
ume now i n progress 

In press, an edition of the NfiW Test^MEXT in Modem 
Syriac, and Baxter’s cLusts Best, 

Beady tor the press, Sohiptcbe Traci?, of the American 
Tract Society, and Green Pasti-res, an English work, con¬ 
sisting of a ‘text of Scripture, with a practical exposition, 
for each day in the year. 

Our schools have been gradually increasing in number, 
till the present year. We now have about eighty village- 
schools and flourishing Male and Female Seminaries. Of 
course, the number of intelligent readers is rapidly ou the 
increase, and the modern language is assuming a permanent 
form. It should still, however, be considered as imperfect. 
It is difficult to give in a precise manner cither its orthogra¬ 
phy, its etymology or its syntax, because the language is not 
to-day just what it was yesterday, nor just what it will be 
to-morrow. Until the publication of the Old and Xew Testa¬ 
ment, there was no standard of usage. It was difficult to say 
which dialect should have the preference. The same uncer¬ 
tainty in a measure still remains. If we assume that the 
dialect, which is nearest to Ancient Syriac should be the 
Standard, this will necessarily be unintelligible to a large 
pen ion of the people. Wo generally use the language in. 
our books w h ich is spoken on. the plain of Oroamian, unless 
there are obvious reasons for variation in a particular case. 

Bev. Mr. Ilolladay, one of our missionary associates, pre¬ 
pared a very brief) though excellent sketch of the grammar 
of tho Modem Syriac, about the year 1840, He also aided 
much iu translating worka for the press. His health and 
that of his family obliged him in 1845 to leave us for Amer¬ 
ica, where he still resides, near Charlottesville, Ya. # 

Much lime bos been bestowed on the preparation of the 
following grammar ; although, os it has been written with 
indifferent health and amid the pressure of missionary duties 
and cares, it has not been subjected to so thorough revision 
as it would have been under other circumstances. The 
Syriac baa been written by Deacon Joseph, our translator, 


• Mr. HoIWij- Ida kindly «OMld to iiIjnriDtcul tin* printing of this 
g rammar ' ' Comm. or Peat. 





Stbiptural History of Joseph and the Gospel of 
John, in Modem Syriac. 316 pp. 8m 
The Gospel of Matthew, La Modern Syriac. 193 pp. 
l2mo. 

Tracts on Faith, Hepe.st.ucce, the .New Birth, Dbfne* 
ernes?, and The Sabbath, by Mr. Stocking, in Modern 
Syriac. 

The Faith of Protestants, in both Ancient add Mod¬ 
em Syriac, in separate volume^ 1*54 pp. Svo. 

SciitiTCRE Qcrjmoxs anti Answeb^ in Modern Syriac. 
1S9 pp. 8vo, 

First Hymn Boos. 19 pp. 12mo. 

The Dairyman's Daughter, in Modem Syriac. 136 

pp. 8 VO. 

Useful Instructions, in Modem Syriac. 

The Four Gospels, in Modem Syriac. 63“ pp. Svo. 
The Kew Testament, in both Ancient and Modem Syr¬ 
iac, the translation being made by Dr. Perkins from the Pe- 
abito, with the Greek differences m the margin. 829 pp. 4to. 
Scriftcre Help or Manual, in Modem Syriac. 192 

pp. 8m 

Bcnvan's Pilgrim’s Progress, in Modem Syriac. 712 

pp. 6m 

Questions on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in Mod¬ 
em Syriac. 99 pp. 

Second Scripture Manual, and a larger Htmn Book, 
in Modern Syriac. 131 pp. Svo, 

The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, in Modem Syriac. 
70 pp. Svo. J 

The Young Cottager, in Modem Syriac. 98 pp. Svo. 
Smaller Arithmetic, in Modern Syriac. 24 pp. Svo. 
Larger Arithmetic, in Modem Syriac. 192 pp. 8va By 
Mr, Stocking. 

A Geography, in Modem Syriac, 302 pp, 8vo. Rv Dr. 
Wright. 

The Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments and Cate- 
chib si for Children, in Modem Syriac. 78 pp. 8ro, 

A Spelling Btxnr, in Modem Syriac. 64 pp. 8vo. 

The Old T tstamsst , in both Ancient and Modem Syriac, 
the latter being translated from the Hebrew* by Dr. Perkins. 
1051 pp, large 4to, 

Spelling Book, with Scripture Heading?, in Modern 
Syriac. 100 pp. 8 to. 
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lug importunity, a place amanjr the 2-iestorian apprentice, 
that he too might learn to print. The first book which we 
printed in the modern language, was a mall tract, made 
up of passages from the Holy Scriptures. As I carried the 
proof-sueets of it from the priming-office into my study for 
correction, and laid them upon my table before our it* 
tors, Priests Abraham and Dunkha, they were slnick with 
mute rapture and Mtoniahment, to see their language in 
print: though they themselves had assisted me 1 a few days 
before, in preparing the same matter for the press. As soon 
as recovery from their first surprise allowed them utterance, 
Mt is time to give glory to God/ they each exclaimed, ‘that 
we behold the commencement of printing boobs for our peo¬ 
plea sentiment to which I could give my hearty response. 11 

The first printing in the Nescorum character was an edi¬ 
tion of the four Gospels published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 1829 a the type being prepared in London 
from a manuscript copy of the Gospels obtained from liar 
Yuhanuan, by the eccentric travel lerIJr. Wolfi* several years 
before, and taken by 1dm to England ibr that purpose. 
This volume is ad that has ever been printed in the modem 
language of the Nestoriutss, otherwise than by the agency 
of our misskm-prefis, with the exception of one or two small 
Papal tracts, published a few years since ut Constantinople, 
with miserable type prepared under the supervision of the 
Jesuits in that city* 

Since the arrival of our press in 1340, It has been busily 
employed in printing books tor the Nestorians, in both their 
taneient and modern language, mostly m the latter. 

T)r. Parkins has furnished the following Hat of our more 
important publications, arranged nearly in the order in which 
they have been issued from me press, 

Thr Psalms, as used in the Nestorian churches* with die 
Rubrics, in Ancient Syrian 198 pp. 4to. 

Instructions from the Word of Goo, in Modem Syr- 
iao, (Extracts from the Bible*} 77 pp. 12 mo. 

Thr Acts and the Kpisti^ in Ancient Syriac. 8vo, 
Tmk Great Salvation, a tract in Modern Syriac, 
firTT EFK SHORT SuRiiONri, in Modem Syriac. 

A PfiESE RV ATI VE FROM THE SlNS AND FqlUES OF CiULD- 

hood and Youm, by Hr* Watts, in Modem Syrian 
Aim to tfte Steady of the Scbjptures, in Modern 
Syriac. 1U0 pp. 8vo. 
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from the city attended. They all took their stand in a semi¬ 
circle around the mamisoript can! suspended on the wail, 
which Priest Abraham with, my assistance had prepared; 
and as they learned their letters and then began to repeat a 
sentence of the Lord's prayer, for the first time, with a do* 
light and aatisJaction, beaming from their Ihecs, equalled 
only by the novelty of their employment, I could understand 
something of Lhe Inspiration of I>r* Obalmers, when he pro 
nou need the Indian boy in the woods, first learning to read, 
to be the sublimes t object in the world/ 5 — Memtmce in Persia, 
p. 250. 

In another coimection, Br + Perkins, speaking of the pre¬ 
paration of the cards for that missionary school, savs; 
11 There was no literary matter for *m instruction and ali¬ 
ment, save in the dead, obsolete language. I therefore im* 
mediately commenced translating portions of the Scriptures 
from the Ancient Syriac copies, by the assistance of some 
of the best educated of the native clergy. We first trans¬ 
lated the lord's prayer. I well remember my own emotions 
on that occcsion. It seemed like the first handful of corn 
to be cast upon the top of the naked mountains; and the 
A’esturian priests who were with me, were themselves inter¬ 
ested above measure to see their spoken language in a writ* 
too form. They would read a line and then break out in 
hn nil derate laughter, so amused wore they, and so strange 
did it appear to them, to hear the familiar sounds of their 
own language read, as well as spoken. We copied this trans¬ 
lation oi the Lord's prayer on cards for our classes. Our 
copies were few\ We therefore hung up the card upon the 
wall of die schoolroom, and a company of children would 
assemble around it, at us great a distance from the card as 
they could sec* and thus they learned to read We next 
translated the ten commandment*, and wrote them on cards 
in the same way, and then other detached portions of the 
Word of God; and thus continued to prepare reading mat¬ 
ter by the us* of the pun, for our increasing number of 
schools, until the arrival of our presa in JfiJjGL This event 
was hailed with the utmost joy by the Ncstornms, wiio bad 
long been waiting for the press, with an anxiety bordering 
on impatience; and it was no less an object of interest and 
wonder to the Moliammcdana. They too soon Urgently 
pressed their suit, that we should print books fi»r them aho; 
and a very respectable young Mecrsa sought, with tmyiuld- 


INTRODUCTORY EEMARSS* 


It is an interesting fact that, aithough the Nekton aus of 
Persia have for many centimes been conquered and out¬ 
numbered, and have flad very little share in civil affairs,, and 
their brethren in the Koordish Mountains have enjoyed only 
a doubt fill independence* they have preserved to ibe present 
time a knowledge of their vernacular language. In Persia 
most of the Neatoriaua are indeed able to speak fluently 
the rude Tatar (Turkish) dialect used by the Mohammedans 
of this province, and those of the mountains arc equally 
fam iliar with the language of the Koords, Still, they have 
a strong preference lor their own tongue, and make it the 
Constant and only medium of intercourse with each other. 
This is the more noticeable, m in modern times, until within 
a short period, they had no current literature, and the sjKikeii 
dialect was not even reduced to writing. Their manuscript 
copies of the Bible and other books were very scarce* and 
were carefully hid cut of sight, covered with dust and mil¬ 
dew. Very few, if any, except the clergy, aspired to be 
renders, and si ill fewer were able to read with any degree 
of intelligence. 

The first attempt worthy of record to reduce the Modem 
Syriac to writing, was mn.J.- by Kev, Justin Perkins, a Mis¬ 
sionary of the American Board of Commissionens for For- 
dgn Missions, at Tabreez, in the winter of 181*4-5. in con¬ 
nection with the study of the language, under the instruction 
of the Nestoriaci Bishop Mar Vokniinriii. 

The first attempt to write it in a permanent and useful 
form, was made by Dr. Perkins in the construction of school- 
curds, in the winter ofl 536. after he and Dr. Grant had settled 
at Oroomiah. On the 18th of January of that year their first 
school was commenced. Says Dr* Perkins: 11 Seven boya 
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Mr. Cotheal, of New York* spoke of a forthcoming and now 
nearly eompfeted odition of die Makoenat of Hnriri r with notes* hj 
the Sheikh NAsif el- Yaxijy. 

Dr, M* 0. White* of New Haven, exhibited spocimeM of Chinese 
native lexica, and explained their method and character. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

Tho following member* haft been added to the Society since the 
last notice of now members w» published. 

1. Corporate Iftmbtr*. 

Prof EL P. Barrowa, of Andovur, Mass, 

Bov. Convcra Francis, of Cambridge, Maw. 

Rev. W. II. Melivarae, D.L^ of Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. W. A. Reynolds, Jr, of New Haven. 

Dr. Joseph Wilson, Jr*, of the U. Sv Navy. 

2 . CQrrttpwLding Mmber*. 

Dr 9. IL Houie, of Bangkok, Siam. 


A SembupfitLi] Meeting war livid in New Haven, on tli* 8ib Mid 
Dili of October, 18fi6. The President was absent, nnd the chair 
was token by Rev t Prea. Wooliey, die only Vice-President present. 
The following communications were irifula to die Society, after LLe 
reading of tha corrtrpondtince of tbo past Eva months: 

On the Varieties <f Human lanymye, $& integrated and eierapH- 
flod by charaeterUiiu specimens of single languages of different 
families; by Prof Gibb*, of New Btven. 

ConfWiu/iOJU from ik* Atharva- Veda l» tM Theory of Sanskrit 
Verbal AecaU ; by Prof. Whitney, of New Haven* 

Publius Sulpieius Quirking Proem of Syria more them one# / 
being in tbo main an abstract of A W + /usitpis d iscusviou of the 
question in the second volume of his Com mentation vs Epigmphj- 
c*e; with a notice of its Waring upon the authenticity of Luka 
H £; by Rev. Pres. Woolly, of Now Haven. 

On Hindu Astronomy being a translation from the Sanskrit of the 
Shrya-SiriilliAnta, with an in [reduction and notes, and a biatoiy of 
the science in India; bj Rev. E* Burgess, formerly Missionary la 
India, now of Centrerillo, Mass. 

On the History of il* Jonians prior to the Ionian Migration^ being 
an abstract and critical eracatnation of the views of Prof. Ernst 
Curtins, of Berlin* as given in his work Hia loniar vor der loni- 
fchen Wondemtig; by Prof. Hadley, of New Haven. 

Leisure Moments in Hebrew Grammar ; a discuwion of a few diffi¬ 
cult points in the exegesis of ibe Old Testament, and the gram¬ 
mar of die Hehn-w; by Prof W. Henry Green, of Princeton: 
presented by Prof Gibbs* 

Translation* of two Hebrew documents* the one an account, by JL 
EJieier be n Nathan, of the suffering* of the lib in* Jews front 
Christian bigotry at the time of die first C ni&adc ■ the other * 
letter to tbo German Jews, from Isoan of France* advising them 
to emigrate to the East; by Prof W\ Henry Green* of Princeton; 
presented and read in port by Prof Whitney. 

On the Mongol, or Turanian? Family of lanpuayet and Nations, 
bj Prof. Whitney. 


Ati Asn!]al Meftiug was heM in Bti§taii t on thg 14th of MaT T 
] 80U 4 In the absence- of rise President, the Society w&s cabled to 
order by the Rev, Dr. Jenks, Ykre-Preeidctttj who then resigned the 
chair to the Rc*\ Dr. Anderton, 

After the tmoKacUon of preliminary bu-sinass, and the reading of 
comstpoTideheOp the following persons were chosen officers of the 
Society fur 18&G-3 7 : 

President Rev. Dr* K Ronisflnn of New York. 

i Rev. Br h W* Jcnks u Boston. 

Vitt-Prtiidtnft* J Ref. Frea, T. D. Woobey of New TIaren. 

t Prof. C. Beck of Cambridge* 

Q>rr, Secrt fary, 14 E I Salisbury # New Haven, 

Secr t Qf Citt**-£fctivn f y James Hadley u 

Jfrc, Netnrtary, Mr, Ezra Abbott, Jr. ** Cmnbndg&H 


u 


u 



Prof, W, D. Whftaey 11 New Haven. 
/Rev. Dr. R Anderson u Boston. 

I Prof. C. C* Felton u Cambridge. 

-i Rev. T. Parker 11 Boston. 

Dr. C. Picketing 

Mr. W. W, Gnrenongh 41 u 


Dimiortj 


On reeomroendfttioni of the Board of Directors, article YfX of tha 
Constitution was Amended to rend : 

Tba Secretaries, Treasurer, and librarian shall be tx cjfitio 

members of the Board of Directors, CM* 

Rev. W. R Alger read to the Society ayedmens of Oriental poe¬ 
try, rendered Into vene by himself, frora various LrafislatEons. 

Rev, Dr* Anderson spoke with regard to bb recent journey to 
India. 

Rev. Mr* Treat eihibited and remarked upon a copy of the Poly- 
glotia African*. 
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Srdi PtTsOtiK not mcrnbeft shall niio, on special ground?., and At 
the disrf:ret,mn of the Lihrarmn* be allowed to take and use the 
Swiclv’i books* upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient 
security that they shnll be duly returned in good condition, or 
their Iota or damage fully compeusat-stL 
Tina, report was^ upon motion, accepted, and the rules proposed, by 
thiz Committee were adopted. 

Hip following papers were prattled: 

On the root mACii in Greek (/a the ieonJ ; by Prof 

Jnmes Hadley, of Nw Haven* 

On the PhUotopky of Enddhixm ; by Bar. Francis Mason, of Bur- 
raidj. 

On Oriental Poetry ; by Ret\ W. R* i]ger p of Boston. 

Oa Ardurido^ktd Mcrtarektt ra the Aeropoti* of Athen* f being a 
IranntalUm of a paper by K. S. Piitakys, Secretary of die Aruhic- 
dogicid Society of Athens; by Prof. A. N. Arnold, of Newton, 
On Chinete Literature, being ati abstract of Prof. Wilhelm Schott’s 
Sketch of ii Description of the Chinese Literature Berlin, 1854; 
by Prof. W, lb Whitney, of New Haven, 

Prof. Salisbury, of New Haven* *poke with regard to the disposi¬ 
tion which had ban matte upon ih& Phcnicimi monument of Sidun, 
iitid l3ji> jftsent condition of the work of deciphering the inscription 
upon if. 

Dr. S. Ii. Ooi i of Bangkok* Stem, prescuscd a Map of the Siam¬ 
ese rivers, plotted from actual surveys mado by himself, and tshlb- 
lied various Siameta documents, picture^ a ad curiosities with ex- 
plaUftlory remarks respecting diem, and with statttttetiLH concerning 
manners and conditions in Sinm* 

The ttonrd of Directors! proposed the following Bye-Law, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

If any Corporate Member ah nil for two year* fail to pay his ns- 
tessments, his name may. at the di^c.^tiod of the Directors* be 
dropped from the List of Members of the Society. 



SELECT MINCTTES OF MEETINGS 6F THE SOCIFTY- 


A Semi-Aiintzal Meeting was held in New Haven, on tho 17th. and 
ISth of October,’iSoG* Tbo Prudent, Rev. Dr. Rotnwm, in lb a 
chair. 

The librarian reported* on behalf of lie Libwy Committee, that, 
in accor lance with the vote of ihe Society at the tost Annual Meet¬ 
ing, its Library and Cabinet bad been removed to New Haven, und 
deposited in the rooms of the Library of Yak College; and that 
such progress as the time permitted had been mnde in the work of 
arranging, cataloguing* and labelling the book®- They farther re¬ 
ported the fallowing Enles for the Management of the Library, viz j 

1st. The Library, in its place of deposit, shall be accessible for 
consultation to all Members of the Sockty, at snob times m the 
Library of Yale College* with which it k deposited, shall be 
open for a similar purport; Gutter, to such other persons as 
shall receive thu pcnnkvkui of the Librarian > or of the Libra¬ 
rian, or Asnf.ilaut Librarian, of Yale College. 

2nd. Members of the Society shall be allowed to draw and re- 
move books from the Library under the fallowing conditions, 
to wtl: the person receiving such books shall give his receipt 
far thorn to th* Librarian, pledging himself to make good any 
detriment the Library may suffer from their hm or mjniy T the 
amount of said detriment being m every case to he estimated 
and determined by the Librarian, with the ■asislance of thtt 
President* or of one of the Vie^PraidisHta; and ho shall n^ 
tttrn such book* w ilkin a lime not exceeding three weeks from 
their reception, unless by special agreement and assent of lb* 
Librarian the term shall be extended. 
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Ewii I'TTintoire do U ^liklecinc B^lg^ i T «rt Ip XIX 1 *** 1 
pr C. Hrwk * *. ■■ - Oiiin-l Bnuwll«iv ct Muiis : J&37. 8vo. 
LU of works printed by, pod in preparation for, tbs Oriental Tims- 
larion Fund of Orta! Itrimm and Ireland. 8vo fc pp, UL * oopu 1 *. 
Tim Miueuiti. A Catalogue rniK>nn* of rare* valuables isud rmioos 
b<x.k^ offend ... by Lfernbaird Quart Leh. London : 1855- Svo, 
m 32. 

Vungiia German catalogs of antiquarian bi^>ka. 

A part*-1 of cop|wr coins; three antique* with Cufic m*:nplioni; 
mn of Shah Aluiu Beg; tie r^t recent coinage of Briritb India, 
the Hutch TosaesfiioUi, and a Malay state. Afi-o, A jjatccI of CM- 

titBc «aaA 

William D. Wiutxey* 
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E*op<s Fabler written in Cliin^M hr (he learned Mini Wooj Sew 
Shane, and compiled in llhtf pistol n.Tiu (with it free and n lit¬ 
eral tmiP-ljiLtoii) bv bia|tnpil Sloth [Hubert Ilium, Etfp] * Gan- 
tun: 1840. Folio. 

A lVi.p at Cbift^m Mr PtinnV Chinese Collertitra; wish itffcceL 
1 fen eons tiotkos jfekling la the imthuiian* and custom* of the Cbi- 
n^i. nnd out crim hiorciii! willi them* iiy E. C- ^ inue* 

Philadelphia: 1859. Byu t pp+ fi. 108, 

FiibI Afiiiiusd Report of the Morritwii E-Iiil-suioh Society: read £7tb 
Sept, 1887- Canton: 1887, flhro, pp. SO, 

Proceed hdsaivu to the formula^ of a Society for (Jio Dr (Tun on 
of Ui^hil Knowledge in China. Canton ; 1S^5. 8vo, pp, 12U 

A vtip tVifm the office of she NorthChina Herald, voninhdng u rs- 
pi iot. of an artielt* ill (be London Albelifcuin, No* 1^18, mr Mnreh 
1*1, 18nl s oil tho word So be eroptovod in Chin&u) for tiprming 
th« Chrotiih itlen uf God, Shanghai: 1851. 

A native drint^u Almanac, foe (he 23th year of Tao-Kwcmg (A, D. 
1848), Svd siae. __ 

A Clime w Trftet, The Two Friends,, hj Rcv + ^Viu. Milne, D. D. 

Hon^Kcme;: 1841. Bvo die. 

A dike**! trapL Use BtfSfftmt Deaths of Good and Bad Men. 
I tong-Kong: 1814, limofm 

A Cilia***: Traci, The Birth of tan-H™, Qwm of Heaycn, by 
K«t. W. Mt'dhurst, 1>. D. 8vu 

BuddhLt pictorial description of the Brahmin nnd Nat ccmntrics; 
of Meyamo mountain, ItB lake* and rivers of the fotir peat isl¬ 
ands or coni in en^; of die siitmi commits whew Gaud ansa np- 
pvared s of the inferior Ftnte* of being below rnnn; and of the 
nf punishment rtjll lower down* under Meyaino mountain* 
On 00 jfcmbluotripi of palm-W, each 2| by 20 i debts. jffrmnan. 

ABuMtiatt tract, containing s Ghtechkni of Religion, etc. Man I mein : 


1838. 8vo* 

A Borman rraci, the lurcsrigator, by Ber. Mr Wiid&. l2nso, pp-24. 

Bra bm tiniest Magazine. The Miwsonart and the Broli mun } ho. 2+ 
StraiMOTC: 182L 8vo. fJtTtp&fi uw\ £n$it*h. 

The Go*-pel Magniine [Monthly periodical in Bangui and Engbsli]* 
No*. 7-12. Jms^NortmU-r 1820, Cwleusm. 

SutnMtu-lJWTpip, [A Bengali newrapagstv Eih No#, for June 20, 
1818 ] Cakmiia, Folio, p p. 4, 2 cdpit^ 

A Shuts, 20 by IS befc.a, giving in krgo chnraetera the Bengali 
alphabet nnd numermlft. 3 copies 

AJubh eJ KbuJbr el Anjedj wn «9 Ruhr «^2hkbir ehEm^iy. A 
coSleciion of traditionary aecouoU mpe^ng ibe life md chsi»- 
u . r 0 f the Pniphet Mohammed; wiih «oimovutWT. sn margin. 
By AbO *b& Mohammed . * ei-Tsntiidby. ConstanLinopI*, A. I L 
1234. 8vo *m, pp. 1^8. Uthogtnphcd. 
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Fiv* Mlt^rcoinfi* one of Alexander the Great, onr of the Sri eB ride 
Philip* mn of AtiLiivHu* VIIL one of iHo Prtrtwan king Rotapr 
mK Olm of [Hr IVnmtn motiftfrh ^opor I. mn\ W of llio Omttlfl- 
ide KiiAJif Walk! Tko 'AlriJ-ot-Udfk. (Sw nW* p, 270} 

Tiro liule gents* Assyrian re Iks, Ito one an opal, plujn^ list otter an 
amethyst, with thu Sgiiftj of a lion engraved ujhju \L 

By R*v. D, J?. McCvrtrr, M. D n of JKrnjpo. 

Two froiri tlto fru-e of the N^ldtian monunioni of Si- 

ngmn fir: about fiU by 33 indies entli. (See ftbova, p. 200) 

Two k*opie* of a inusi attributed lo IjH-tMb lithographed from the 
itNLnii^rtpi of Commissioner Liu. Bvo ibw, pp, 0. (Sw nbove, 
p. tffiL) 

J3y Jhm, */. Prrkin*. ZL />i of Oroom 

Armnytijotts letter in Pc ninth lo Rev. Dr. Perkins, on linen clotb 1 in 
green ink* (See tbk Journal, vd. iiL p, -l l.) 

% //on. J. J’fifJwroijv 

A Catulogu* of Arabic, Tttrkwb and Persian Mftlrtmtfipk, Tim 
private collection of Win. B. Hodg40fh Washington: 1&30* 
12Sno. pp* 10. 

/?y f/tr Smifhiwri irm /rui^u^rt- 

Voeabnlnry of iHe Jargon. or Trade Language of Oregon. ’Wiifiii- 
&JgUm ; I8o3 P 3vo, pp. 24, 

JPy IF*. C JFflJfTf, £*/. 

Bpadinm page of VLn aslij, GiiXurfitl, and Zend character?, with an- 
other pagy of tumirkfi upon them. 6*o. 

By lirvr A . H, lVriyht ¥ nf Oroommh. 

Three leaver ronred with Arabic rhnmeters, deposed in lb* form 
vt ntnrifc written by tbe Paraiifn religious impostor Mb* while im- 
prisoned at Chare*. 

By Unhmm J r J<mon. 

The Chinee Repository. [A monthly Journal.] FoK i* n\ v f \% 
ix eompkttr; VoL tti. D—12; VoLtii. I-S; VdL vm. 7-12; 
V«d r i + \ -4 ; Yoh it* S-7* 3* lu : and duplicates of L 5 S hi* 12, 
it. 2, vitt. T. Cimton : 1332-1342. Svo. 

Tii^ Itido-OEiineso <lleimar* [A QWrterly Joumnlj. Nos, v-x. xm- 
itil rrat. Makoca : iai&-l62JU em 
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The following Addition's to the Library and Cabinet should hav-i 
been earl ter acknowledged. A few of them were pwed over by 
mistake a year si nee t but tJbfl greater pan nre of earlier date, hav¬ 
ing been found m lire possession of the Suciuty, uniiekuowledgedp 
upon a recent thorough examination of i& projrerty, 

Jty Ren. Cepha* Beof Tarvrj, 

A View of Eeohfrifwtkal History, prepared for t]io mus of the higher 
Kith'n id look and the tetthen and pMtor* of the Karen chim+heft* 
By E lh CroNt YoL L From the Birili of Christ, lo the Eyign 
of Constantino* * , * * . Taroy ; 1&51. 12 mo T 

ifry /f&Ji. C7 + IF. ZhWfry, 0 / Singapore 

A Chinese Map of the World and of Chinn* Peking 1 1072. 61 
by £9 iocL&, 

Bjr fAr Cornmttm on thi Library* 

Be port of thn Coramiuee on the Library (Boston], in relation to the 

donations received from the City of Peris*.Braion; 

IS40. 8 * 0 , pp* ?£. 

J7y IF. W1 GrtfWuy& r £$$* 

Geographical Sketch of the Indian Archipelago. 1933. 8vo sine. 
CAmtw. 

By Rrv- Dr, Latiy* 

Freedom and Independence for the GoNkn l^mdsof Australia; the 
Kfght of 1 he Colonies, and ttie lufrre^t of Britain and of the 
World, By John Dunraoro Laog s D* D*, tte. London: 1862. 
13ma 

By tkt late J&f* Henry Labdelt^ if. ZC r/ AfW/, 

Arable Mnuporip^ containing a Genealogy- of the family of Adam 
and A bra bam. and a list of die Fulm* of M«i*uJ p ilnco A. IL 
lOOOh tro site, pp, I®. 

A manuscript Hebrew Prayer, from the tomb of Xalnim, at Al- 
K6eb t near MoftAl, inch aa pilgrims to tiio tomb are used to aftii 
tn the walls of it* 

A bouyourmldtm end tetktrth.nr permit end from the Turk¬ 
ish ah ihorides to I>r* Lobdult, for the journey from Mce^l to 
Diurtakn 

Two Assyrian cylinder*. one of recI jasper, the olhrr of Mulsh 
chalcedony* engra-red with fliubicniatie devices, (See above, 
p. 191.) 
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By th* Royal ffnitmity of CMMi&ma. 

Nont og Keltisk. Om det Norsks ng de Ktdti*ke Sprog? indbyrde* 
Lawn. Ar C. A + ITolmbw, Ptd. Christiania: ISM- 4to, pp. 25. 

Bas chcmische LaborHlonum der DmTttiilJU Christiania*.. „ +. etc,* 
heirittfgcgeben von Adolph Strec£er P etc. Chrfouania ; 1054. 4 to. 

Index Scholarum in Dnivertitlato regin FradericUn* . * . anno 1354 
,, + haWndamm. Christiania; 3 054. 4 to, pp. 10. 

Syplidinitinr-eii atuderet red ^ygewngen. Af Wilhelm Botch* etc. 
ClirutkiiiUL; 105 A . gvo. 

By Rcw. E, Webb* of BindipaL 

Remarks on »me lat*dyHlisocpvem] Ron inn Gold Cains* By Cnpt. 
Drury . * + + . s. 3, and n. n. 0vo T pp fc J V, 

A Description of Roman ImptHwl Aundi found near Calicut ou ih«* 
Mukbar Coast, and non in the porfauaaion of hh Bight*** the Ra¬ 
jah of Trataneore. By the Rev. R, . Cnklweib B + of Tinnevdly. 
T re van drum: 1851, 8vo. 

By Prof. Aibrfthl Wtixr, of Rtrli*. 

Uidx>r den 3cmif Lichen fWprctSQf doft IniJkctjoii Alphabets Von 
Dr. A, Weber* [Extract from the ZniAuh. d. tkmaefa* Morg. 
Gi^llpch. Tol. ■s,] [Letprig: 1850.] Sto. pp. 18. 

MM:ivith umt AgnitnitnL tSn Drama des Kb Mb* in fUnf Akteti* 
Znm ui>t^n Male nttn deni £iiubkrit hbtrsvUtiroti Albreuht Wobtr, 
Berlin ; 1050 k lOnio, 

By Rn\ M< C. Whitt, If; I). 

The"Cbiu*ao Language spoken at Ffth-CHira. By Rev, M, C. White, 
M. Li. [pp. 362-381 of the Mctbddbt Quarterly Review J [TSew 
York :] 1850. 8ro, pfe 32. (5 rapier) 

% Pnf. W w D, Whitntf .* 

A Review of hr. CoTeiwok Remark* on Polygamy, M found existing 
in Convert* ffold Heal hen win. By the Rev. 11. A. Wilder, Amer¬ 
ican Miviiiuiurr. Reprinted from the Natal Sim* Durban : 1150. 
Svo, pp. 42. 

By fin . John T Ultim, B r I). of Bombay. 

History of the Ejnippreasion of Infanticide in Western India under 
the 'Cuteninwin of Monday ; including ntfkw* of ihe proviTn.es 
and tribes in wJijeh die practice has prevailed. By R&v* J^bn 
Wiiaon ? D, D^ eic. Bombay: 1855. 8vo T 

By WUli/im JFmtArop, Esq^ of 3filia* 

A laigti roll of old naval charts, of vanouA was and coaata. 
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Bu Wtm* r £. Lam d* fiotriy* 

Koike HIT le Thuja <k Bsrbnti..- [Cdlitw Qti»driv#1vi*]. et *ur 
nu^w mW til! rAfriijuu twjititle. Fur M, L lion ik 
(Lstrak du Bulbils tit I'AlgEiirk, *t..} Fans « Alger: IBoG, 

Queliii!* Ou4niitbiw stir la Uttgue Sinm^BW, el sur son friniure, 

T J M. L LOort dt Kwtur, etc. lExirait-ilu Journal Asm-* 

j^iw.J Paris: 16*5- Svo, pp. 10. 

By Pro/. E. E> Salisbury. 

A»ifltiufe Researches: «©. Print*! vcAuift from U» Calcutta edi¬ 
tion. Vtk mtl London: 1501. Bvo. 

By Gtunjt ft. Sampson, Eiyf. 

A cony of Ki vine\ petition for lit toleration of tlie Christian re!i- 
Htu iu China. (iilt diwwims, on ^arlui satin, mounted on bro¬ 
cade. 72 SS* inish<^ on wlfafc , . , . , 

Adiplomn of uftioc, in Chism aud JJsudiu. Ill by 10- indies, 
on rollers. 

By Mr* Cht. I> + Swpyan. 

Modern Airflflpifl* Mrniu^iript; copy poeiu recited by Vhepu- 

l>il, of tbu Armenian Digit &*wUl *r* 

jde, it iho Afluivotfiiry of iIlh Sthowl, !*fb. Vtidj p 1&38, 1 ohc + 

1>i '' By the SmilliKJiiun pMtitutiiin. 

Smithsonian Ciuatribnlkib to Knowledge. Volt, ril, viii. Wasli- 

iujifciti; itOt ' f 

Kimh Acimial Report of die B«d of Bfcge&to rf SnnUuionian 

ill^|]tLLlLun r k'tC- W lialil Bgtoll I 1855- &VO+ 

% AVi 1 . iP r* Stoddard, 0 / Orwonitah. 

Snr !e* demicts TnmbtovHfiti da Ten* dun* l-w- Perea Sr ptentrioiirtTe, 
tuv l^r M. Abfccli. [EjftrjieL from tlie (jby&i^*t diini- 

ii^rtea of tlie Imperii) Aotdamy of SL P«nsribuig.] ] 85o- * u p 
f'o jin 

Ic^tru dV M. Kliaevkov k M. Dorn, [Cniiirniaoicatkii <l« aiam £*!>■ 

Limtlikurt .tm m trouvifit irn iiwnne* d»ua t owvngo do Aar- 
dJ,t.] | Kmmsttrorn He Mdtogrt Aslatiqnw 4 tlic Iiop*ud 
AewltifljLy of Si. I Vteftbuig.] 6*0,^. !d. 

11 if i/r«ri. JViiuirr if - Cit, of London. 

CiaWiienf HimiK dii-th in the Or^ul fcttigii«*-. «nK*otlj 
on *Tile bj TruW-r i Co, It TmtaMta ikir. Londuu: IBS a. 

Svo, pp. 40. 
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Book of tho Trufurare of TnuK tbe Traditlrm of 

ilia of UrtffiHaojft [i. o. Moiiiiniiii^Sl by AbMtm&wj* 

a_ J. nikJ js. A- 3 noom jitaie 1 le*m 1-00, 0 by ti|. indi«a. 

Bouh of du* QaaHtim of tbo Prophet* atid ot hi* Dfepiaitifiii* 
uid Actions by Ai Tmiudhy; a part of lit* edition of 
trudi riot** entiUi.4 - J fcini\ b. 1. A- IL 12&S+ 44 be&vi^ ® 

by flj ineht^ 

A work fin ihe Hi fundi pal dorttfm of MolimiinwnmMn, 
wi l In Mil trite fif ntunu of mtiliur. i. I. md b. n, 0 iidwtn. 


H hr 4$ indite 

Bowk yf I Vo veil Advantage and Shining I-iglitB r^pedlhjr the 
Kedtullon of shy Furmujn of liewwlklion of t lit Eltvt 
Prophet. L and b, x imperfect* IS leaves by 
Inobfi. _ _ *, 

Chapter* 1S-M of lb* Koran, s 1. aid 11 40 leaves 9} by 

G hadiLH, , 

A portion of the KoebQi »# b A. IX. 1231. 23 levcs, 8 by 4 
iiuhef. ^ 

Extracte from the Koron, including thupfaMi 07 aria *0. fob 
lowed by a prnjet* s. I. nnd ** a. Written on 28 leaves of 
ah American pocket ncSiunt^boot. 

"Fdarttan mjitiuwrlprm nnd portion* of Trtfitiiissripl*, containing 

chiefly prayer# or mrttet of n fkvijiiona! fttfcfei.'fer. 

Sundry mtiTiiuy-rins nmi mrsf3U^ti|rt fmgtntttiA of undefined 
dj&rnirtcr nod iiutgpificent value, 


By ike Pmbyterian Board of Pvmgn jU7tfiori>. 

A Gfircamitr ft the Iknga Language. By Kjpv. James L Mnetey- 
New York : 1630. if mo* pp. 60. 


J?y Edvard Rr&tnsfm f B* B. 

TbeoTosTscbe Schriften 3er fllien Aegypter, TiArh Jem Tu finer Pfipjf’ 
ms Kiim orstPh lldu ft foment Nuba ErkJ&rtrog tier *wd*prw?h- 
igpn Illin iitifii-n th* St^ini von Kciscitu, t*iu .. .. Yon Dr* Oui- 
liir StyElkrtb, Goth i: 1835 , $vo. 

G ran] m3 he ini Acgypt^Mfl. EnUe Eirilritting mm UdbcMtwt ftllir 
gyptbdict LiWmturwcrkt:, fivb*t *br Ge*dikble d**s Hieroglyph- 
mutblA^ete: von b>r. Gu*Uv Sfcyfikrth. OmhliL Sve, pp, 

XL vi, 120 k and 02, 


Bp Prvf. K fiAdi$tr> of IIttllt, 

Bemrrknngi'n ^lb^r did phoniki^be In^cbrift fltn J a bust 

1850 nnfiH kd Stdon guiaiitlvtifin K o« r^-^M r kopb n lf, Yyn Tu 

{ l% 5 Qtnvcl from tkn; Zdistlh. tl. L>i.uI*c 1 l Morg. Grtjiilb^h + 

roi ]JtJ [Leipzig: 19b3.| Svo, pp< 10^ 
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Fae-snrtiiefl of the Hebrew Manuscript*, obtained at the Jewish Syn- 
■gogue Id Ktaj4vng4bflu [Contain* the laib. 23d. 60th, and 47th 
Section* of the Law, or Ktodu* l l—vi. I; xxivtiL 21—ad, 38. 
Leriticu* six. ex. DettL *L 26—xvh 17.J Shanghai: 1651. 

Small 4to si&i. pp, 14 0. XyiographtKL 

By Prof, Richard Lqmm t of Berlin. 

Standard Alphabet fur reducing Un written Language* and Foreign 
Graphic; System* to a Uniform Orthography tu European Letters. 
By Dr Lepimi, etcu il™rnntended lor adiipriun by i ho Church 
Missionary Society, Loudon : 1655. 8vo, pp. 74 

By 2ft*+ JL Lock, of Calcutta, 

The Ifcamayuii ; translated into Ik b ngftJee by KriiU-e-Bas. Book H, 
2 ml ed ition. Serampore ; 1630, 1 Emo. 

The Indian Miscellany; being Selection* from the Works of the beat 
original Writers* talk instructive and entertaining* Calcutta: 
1643, 6va 

By Mr, J. Ltmp~ 

A PescriptiTG Catalogue of Bengali Works* containing a classified 
Jim of fourteen hundred Bengnii book* and pamphlet*, which 
have issued from the press during the Earn nixtv yean, with oaa- 
(tonal notice* of the tuhjaoi^ the price p and where printed, By 
J. Long. Cdcutta: 1855 . 13 ruo* 

By the J fadura Jfmton of ike A. B. C. F, M. 

The Tamil Quarterly Rttpoaiiory. u I* 2* 4 ih 4 2p Madras : 

1654*5 5. Royal Si o- Tamil. 

Tamil Hymn* in 'English Metro - ,« .* Chants, consisting mostly of 
selections from the Sacred Scripture* ndapted to appropriate inu- 
bS rtitsi Lyrics: or Religion* Ode* in Tamil Metre*, 
Adapted for Public Worship. Selected prim-iiudly from the po~ 
ided oompositions of Vadnnaingan, Tanjore. [Bound in one vul.J 
Madras: 1863. Bvo. Tamil 

Dr Cbgnwdl h s Theological Clu* Book, in Tamil Madras ; 1652. 

I2mi\ 

By the Royal Society of Northern Jntiquarift, 

Memnires da la Sodel6 Rojak dra A-utk^uaiM du North 1845-40. 
Copenhague: 1856. 8vo* 

By J}r + Chart** Pickirbyj* 

AraHc ManwripbS collected on the eastern com! of Africa, from 
Zanzibar to Mucha: 

A work on tradition, without title, by AJ Aumy, i. L and & a. 
30 leaves* 7| by 5j inched 

*OJv T* & 
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fit/ the. German Oriental fiocuty* 

Zeitachrift der Deutachca i£org en3kndi^hea Gwelbckafi.„, # ii a 3 + 
4- z. 1.2, 3. Leipiig: 1855-58. 8vo. 

Inditclie Sttidinn . herausgegeton von Dr. Albrecht W*b*r F etc. 

ill. 2,3. Berlin: 1855. 8vo, 

Vetem Testuaead Aetbiopjd Tom us Primus, live Octatenchu* 
Aethiopiciu..... lortr, Dr* August DiHman... *. Fj m* Tertian, 
Iipua«; 1855. Small 4to, 

By En\ L r Grout, of tTnuundum^ S. Africa. 

A Letter to an American Missionary* fetim the Bishop of NataL 
Natal; 1855. 8ro, pp + 70* 

An Answer io Dr. Cokrso’a “ Letter* on Folyg&my* By an Am&r- 
ieftn Missionary, Pieterfnnritiburg: 1834. ttro, pp/lQfc 

fit/ Prof Jama UadUy* 

A Reply to Bishop Coknso'a ** Remarks on the Proper Treatment of 
Caws of Pofeg^my, tm found already existing in Converts from 
Heathen tarn . 11 By an American MU^Onary. " Pie term aritrburg : 
1855, Bvo t pp. 58, 

By Ita rim JFa7ivnrr*I*ur$Mfall, of Vienna, 

GesdiidKto Wnssafs. Persdaeh heran^geben dml (lentadi ubersotzt 
von Hmiimer-Purgstali. 1 Band, Wwn'; 1850. 4to. pp F x 2i5 
and 2D0. 

fitf Prof Cl A. Ilofmhaii Of Christiania* 

Det OM-Norskfe! Verbiim, oplyst ?ed SainirHuKpuing m.*l Sanscrit 
og and re Spreg af 8immt Jit, AfC. A. Holmboc, etc. Chris¬ 
tian in : 1848. 4to. pp, i* T 34. 

Norsk og EekisL 0 at. dot No rate og de KeStiske Spfoga indbyides 
Lata. Af 0, A, Holmk -■. etc, Christiania : 1854. 4ta. pp, 25* 

By fir, 3* R. II ohm, c/ 

Autograph letter of S* P. P. 31* Meogknk pnacat King of Siam, to 
Hr. House, neipo&tkg a miu-guigu; written in English. 

fiy Rtt. J r IF, Johnmn, of HonpHot 

Transition of the Tslng Wan Wet Mucg t a Chinese Grammar of 
the Mntrthti Tattar Language; with introductory notes on Man- 
chu Literature. [By A* Wylie.] Shanghai 1855. 8™ np.il. 
me, 314. 

Tho Jnws at ICae-Fung-Foot Being a Narrative of a MEariou of In. 
quiry T lo the Jewish Synagogue nt KW-Fung-Foo . *..: with an 
InEroduction, by the Right Box. Goo, Saudi, D.D^ Lord B»bop 
of VftftoriJL Shanghai" 1851. 8t0j pp. ill. 82. 
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By Prof. & Brockhatu, of Leipzig* 

Die Lieder des Halt Fem&ch tm t derci Commentare dea Sudi 
b?r*u*g. von Hermann Brockhaiu- Eralen Baades Zweites Heft 
Ldpag ■ 18M, Royal 8?0i 

% /gAji A Brovn, Ssq^ of Cotutontinoplt. 

Hatti SheHC or Imperil Dm**, of AM-uFMejld, Bulun of Turkey, 
In f^vor of religious freedom in his dofmnjpra, £1850.] Two cop^ 
oqq in Turkish and oftft in French. 

By Dr, f G m Coy ftrftf* 

Catalci^ie of Books in the Aslor Library relating to the Languages 
and UMsatumcf Aril, Afrits and the Oceanic bland*. Ne* 
York: 1854. dvo r pp + 4£4. Lithographed, 

JJy f£g Co* IN uitOftfJ’ of jWian. AfoiH* 

Information respecting tha HiMoiy, Condition and Pmpecti of tho 
Indian Tribes of the United Slates, Collected and prepared * - 
l>y HaatJ ft Schoolcraft, L L-D, Part V. Fhiiaddphia; 1855. 
4 bo. 

fly the Cowmtrnvrifr of PtdmU* 

Reporb of the Comdii^iuner of Fflienls for ibc Year 1854. AtU and 
Mmidkctures* 2- vols. Washington: 1855. 8vu. 

By Richard A^. p rt/ Aojj^pji* 

Acoustics and Logic, in their uppHenioti to reading aloud A Lee* 
tore delivered tn U ant unity II nlL Oct* 12,1805. W tlh an A p* 
uodil on the Clergymans Sore Thro*L By Richimi Cull, Oft. 
London: 1955. 8vo p pp. 20. 

jfy the JZthnologrcal Society of London. 

Journal of U» Ethnological Socletf of London* VoL hv London : 

TheWgu I ations of tb e Ethnologic*! Society of London, 1955. 9* o p 
mis. (f copies.) , 

Listof dw BthbolDSKsal SncniJ of London* 3d fly 25th, 1955. Svcy 

AiftlnsKi- to slip Ethnologieiil Society of London, del freml ai the An¬ 
nual Meeting of tbs 25th May* I855> by John tonally* eton 
Fremont* And a Sketch P f the recent F rtmm f Uimolcgy, 
by Richard Cult, Honorary Secretary. Londons [1855], 8vo t 
pp. 45, 

By the French Oriental Society, 

R*™* da VOrfent, d# FAlgerie «l dea Colonic, Bulletin do la Soci5t6 
Orienudu dc France*.... Ok. 1855. F*m Royal 9m 
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The Holy Bible, is Cunorese. Joshu* to li Chronicle*. 8 to. 

■* “ Co!o*fflj«w to Rerelatioiw. 8to. 

Antbvn Utoenjftn.[The Af*bt«ti Sight*' Em main in cuts 

trnWitte<l from English into Kengtl), bj 1 SilanMmi VpAU-liH* 
Ifluj Cnlcuil*; 5/kka 1280 (A. L>. 1814.) 6vo, pp. 57C. 

Tin* Holy Hi 11!^ tiwditod into ilia Ilimluee language, by the Her. 
William Rowley, .... Vol. it. I Chronicle* to Ualachi. .... 
(blrallit: ISM. 8*0. 

The Sew Tuntoiwm_Altered from MartynV Oordoo trnniiMion 

into the Hinitiee language, by the Rot. William Bow Icy,. .., 
Calcii tin: 1620 . Bvo. 

Ittgh .» ifcibAr* mtw&nng of (Bifrtuiu&g Tides in she Hindustani 
luiiguii^ by Mir Amman os BddJ, eii!. 1 KilnS Edition . **» by 
IhmcJiti ForUa, ti-U^elCe London; 1851* Roy*] 8v«, pp.fr. 

Xbo E<ui India Gazetteer* containing pnrtieutur dnwriptknn the 
cm|iilis, kingdoms,-*** etc, t f Hindand the actynnnt 
countries, Mix tttyrittd the Gaugr?*, And the Eastern Anhijudago; 
together with skatehe* of the marine ns tttttanu , ,, etc. of 
tlitfir vnriova mkibitrali. By Walter CAmiltou* London: 1815. 
8vo b pn, xt. S52. 

Memoir of the Ik*. Q. T. E, Rbeiiim. wmprWtigcdricto from hu 
Journal and Correspond*ne^ with dkdJuh of ini^ionary proceed¬ 
ing in SoixiLi India. liy his Sou. London : 184 L 6vo ( pp T sit. 
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giirqil [fiction d» tangoes Qri«rt*W mi MMiode tmuTclIe et facile 
dApprrinire langai* Arab*, P^rsano cl Turqnr, avec deft aihic- 
Iom-h EuropL-cEiR, Tnr CUF^ Vutaey. Vims: 3 (of Republic l 
A. 11 1705 ) 8^0, pp. 180. 

The Pud ms of Itovid, in Copiie and Arabic. London: 1S2G. 
Small 4 lo. 

The Fiiyr Gospels* in Coptic and Arnbic. London: 1S20. Small 4to. 

A w in tow -^luidc, of woven paper: Chinese maiiufa* ttire* 

A fan of Chinese manufactory having upon fi i J * a F laD ^ 
c iiy of Can loo. 

An image of Osiris, ancient Egyptian, with hieroglyphic inscription : 
1DJ inches high. 

The bowl of a summon Egyptian rirtorrir, or nmoking pipe. 

Three wUw dollars, of Chinese* Japanese, and FoifflOsan coin Age; 
mi! very rare. 

A Sinttn^e titoli of pnwrflwT. worth si sty cent*. 

An eighth,* quarter, a halt and a whole Rupei% coinage of the East 
Indian Company. 

A set of copper and. email silver colui, the current money of modem 
Egypt * ‘ 4 ‘ 




posted in the streets and can the walla of tha city, January, 1850. 
On rod paper, I dj by 10 inches. 

Thti Obineee "War : an amount of all tlbo operations of the British 
forces* from the commencement to the treaty of Nanking, By 
Lieu U John Onch^riony, etc. 2m! Edition. London: 1844. Bwq* 
'Eikit&h, etc. Hie Holy Bible. m High Malay, rornatiiiKd. London: 
1021, 8vo, pp. 1000 and 345. 

Injll AlkuJu^ etc, Tito New T^Lamont, fo High Malay, Arabic 
character, Harlem: 1020, 8vo* 

Kitab Alkudus, eic. The Now Testmront in Malay [dialeei of the 
Strain]. Singapore: 1053. Sro, 

A letter, rnanuftcripE,, in the Malay language, to the Sultan of Rhlo. 
Tho New Testament, in Javanese ®vo r pp. <00. sri* 

w in Siamese; translated by Key. J. T, Jones, 

L*. D. Bangkok: 1848-53, 12mo« 

A sheet of &i specimen of a new fount of type, of kirgfa 

riae, made by J. li. Chandler. [Bangkok.] 

The Hongkong Government (LvAua No w Series, Vot. L Noil 51 
and 52; containing llie treaty between Great Britain anil Si*m T 
of April 1.8, 1055, and the supplement to that treaty p of ilny 13, 
1050. Victoria ! 1050. Folio, pp. 12, 

A sheet containing tins Singhalese alphabet, the single letters and 
their various combination*. 

SinghflJvw.: Spelling Book, , ** Colombo: 1850, 12mo k pp. 48. 

14 Beading LWk* Fan L ,. I Sol, pp, 50, Fart II..., 
1052* pp, IE 3, Colombo. 12onx 
Singhalese Arithmetic, for the use of Native Schools, Part L * * „ 
Colombo: 1852. 12mo. pp< 36* 

Singhalese Tracts :— 

An Ahridgomeat of the Church of England Liturgy, read by the 
Wesley am. [Colombo] : t&SA. ! 2mo, pp. 12. 

Wttdeyim Catechism, Colombo: 1851. 12mo. np 23. 

The Advantages of Devil Cereraonlea [Colombo] : 1S5 1, 12mo. 

The /Inly Bible, translated into Singhalese. The FentaEeuoh and 
Joshua. . . . . Colombo: 1954. 12mo + pp. 570. 

The History of Ceylon, from the carlh^t period'to tins prmnt time. 

By John Pereira, utc. Cdlomljo : 1853* 12tno, SingAettM*. 

A Pali Grammar, in Singhalese^ on JlAy strips of palm leaf, If by 
10 inches 

Thirty-nino colored drawing*. 13 brio inch es, ill art rail ng the su¬ 
perstitions ceremonies of the Smghakae ; by a native anist. 

A colored drawing, lOf- by 16 in. he*, by a miite Singhalese artist, 
representing the figures symbolizing the Signs of the Zodiac* 
Stonea, Ln Tamil. 8 m 
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By the Society of Paris, 

Journal Aalatlqtje 5 m * Series Tames v. vL Parat 1855. 3vo- 
Jler. II. Imtturihnt^ of Bombay, 

SjrtoI Bongs.-PubfuLcd by lie American Muttra* Bombay: 

1855., 8vo. MtrAikt 

By lion. JT. 7 \ 

from the President of the Dnital Rtntfe to the two Houses 
of Cohgrrn at the commencirFriem of the Pi ml Se^ioo of the 
Thirty-fourth Congress. Port's 1+ H, IIL Washington; 1835* 
3 rdi. 8 to. 

By the Batavian Society qf onJ Set*net, i* 

Yerhandclingen van het Batavians h rrenootadiap van Kimsteri en 
W«tefisdiappen, Dee! sviii, n, ixi. t T sii h 2. 1942-1847* Bvo, 
Detl xsii-**v, 1&4fM 856. 4to- Batavia* 

Tijtkohrift toor Intlisohe Tanb, L:ind- P en Y'nfkr-nkunde* TJTfge- 
gwen door h*t Ratav* €*n. tali Ku niton eu Weteflftchiippen + ondEtr 
Kedakti^van P. Uleekcr, elt\ jaargangL Allovering 1-12, 1S52 
-1654. Jaargisng JE.Ylbjvormg 1—4. 1854, Batavia. Bvq, 

By &e Bombay Auxiliary Brit, and Far. BMe Society* 

JuHlefl Commemoration gl Bombay of the BritUh ninl Foreign, Bt* 
hie Society < EI ■>1 1853. Indmhng a historical view of the 

translation and circulation, of the ScripLcirea by the Bombay A us* 
iHnrj Sk&ky, Ik-robay : 1954. 8vp, pp. 02. 

By the Bombay Branch qf the Bey, At, Society 

Journal of (be Bombay Branch of thi Royal Asiatic Society. Nos* 

ivi. iviiL iis. Bombay ; 1852-54. 8vo, 


By Sir John Bawriny t of Ilony-Jf^i 

A Letter on the Population of China, By Sir John Bo-wring. [Air- 
tidi) L of Transactions of the Chinn Branch of thtiRoyoT Asiatic 
Sodety.] [Hong-Kong:] 1955. Svq, pp. 10 , 


By Him. Chat . W r BradUy y of Smffspetv, 

The Chjnw Repoatory. [A monthly Journal J VnU, xv— 

*™. 'Canton : 1842—*6. 7 void. gvo. 

A General lodes of Sabjecu contained in the tweoty Volumes of 
the Chin^ Rtpcnitary; with an arranged list of the abides. 
Canion : 1851* 8 to* np clsviiL 

A Manifesto itsaed by the Chintz of Canton, warning Dr Peter 
Farkaf, U. S. Commhwioiier to China, not to come to that dty; 


ADDITIONS, Etc. 


iJu American jUademg of Arlt and Scujtct*. 

Proceedings qf the Amer, Ac. of Arts and SuifttuA* VoL in, pp- 
1-14 4, Boston : 1 85 2—55- S*o. 

/?y Sttrf J'anVj of thr A* B* 0 T. Ml 

O tfCTtafl oOT on die Fever* of the Weal Coast of Africa. Bv Henry 
A Ford, M. LX New York; IBSO. 12r.,o, pp. 4S. 

Reports and Letter? o&nnect&d with apeeml meetings id the Mmh- 
nittn and Tamil Mwons of the A. B. G. F. M. h in Feb.* ilar. t 
Ap + L M.iy t and Jane, IS55- AJs-i Reports of the Syrian Mission 
and of a Conference iu Constantinople, [Printed at Bombay, 
Madras Calcutta, and Boston ; IS55-lB5tL] Svo, 

By Prof. A. N» Arnold. 

Be*ume das Actes dfl la SoriAtf Arcb6ologiquo de Groce. 2 m * EdL 
don, A likens: 1047, 8vo* 

Acte* do In donricmo Reunion Gjgiitale de ta Soc- Arch. de Greek 
Athena: 1848. STn.pp.SI. 

Acte* do la trofaicrcie Reunion Gtufaih do la Sot Arch. do Groce. 
Athens: ISJSh 8vo L pp. 37. 

Organism*} do h Soc. Arch. do Grace. Athens? 1S4S. Sro F pp. 10. 

By iht Roijtsi A*iattr Society 0/ Great Britain and Ireland 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vq3. jly. Pari 2 . London : 1855. 8vo. 

Thirty-second Annual Report of tLo IL A. S. of <L B, and L Lon¬ 
don : 1855- Bvo* pp. IG* 

U*t of Members, Commit leep, et4^ of tiw R XS. of G. B. and L 
Lands : 1B55. 8vo*ppvl0. 

Yeatigw of Assyria. Sheet 1st. khnogrnphic Sketch of the He- 
mains of Ancient Nineveh, with the Enceinte of Ilac modem Mo- 
euL She^fc 2niL Showing the positions and plan of the ancient 
cities of Nimnid and Selumiyeh. Sheet 3d. Map of the Country 
included in the angle formed by ilia Riv*jr Tigris and the Upper 
Zab. From trigonometric*! surveys made by order of llio Gov^ 
emmvnt of India in ..* 18 & 2 , by Felix Jon^ elk. *, (dried by 
J + H* Hytioph etc. * *. Three sheets 50 by 30 toches. London: 
1855. 
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{Jrdrnotm Dmar& 

Alt Addrw to tha Alumni of iht+ Unimtft? of iha CilT of N<=w 
1 ork - >.. June 29, I fi5«'| r By Prof, J. W. Draper, M/D. Now 
Tort: 1053* 8vo> np. 30 + 

Ani Add™* before theInodUiou of the Alumni of the Uni*, of the 
City of New Wk, Jn nfi * 8 , 1852 . IS* C. S. Htnn, D. D. New 
York: 1853. Bro, pp. 27. 

T7ilua31 D. Whitley, Librarian, 
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3rd edition. 


JJy /frr P S. J. £f«i’fA fc of Bangkok- 

Cnunmatia Linguae Tlud, m*** D. J. Bap*- Pollegoi*, etc. 
Bangkok: 1 B 5 *>. 4lo. 

Laws nf Siam. Vol. L Royal s™. SicAttt. 

Th« Gospel fl'.^-.nling to Matthew. Tn w kto i >«e Greek; re- 
vm-d by S. Mnitooo, Bangkok; J 953. 12mo, pp, 92. Snmnt. 

TLe Gwpl aasltiiog to Mjirfc- As ibffit) 1851. pp- * l* 

The Gospel according to Luke. (A* above.) 1854. PF- flfl - 

Tin? Gospel according to John. (x\s above.) 1351. 

Acts, trumbted from t M Greek W J. T- -Tones, R 1>. 

Bangkok: 1353. 12mo, pp. 77. Siajnttt, 

Romans. (As above.) pp. 78-110. 

Siamese Tilda, by Rev. J, T- Jones,D-D. Bangkok: 1853. 12mo. 
til: 

Book of Rambles. 5th edition- pp. 46. 

lust met inn* of the lord Ju*us. 2nd edition- pp. 58. 

The Golden Balance. 4th edition, pp. 30. 

Mi! lift'. i>- r. Stoddard, of CWm/iini 

O PeremeihaTifditah tkhsy a, etc- [Of the varying Change*i of Level 
of the Caspian Sen.] fey X. Klwnikot Bvo t pp. 87. Russian, 

My if, Garrin dt Tatty, of Pant, 

Mfrnoire *ur lea Noma Prop** 1* Titws MwilmaK Par M. 
q„ c j n Tsssy. (E*tr- de PAnnte 1054 dn Iourn. ,\s.) I aris: 

lJ l>onn-t piL ■!»“ PI tide. Pm M- Gar«n de Tas»y. fEitr. 
do la Revue do TOrient, etc, mu. de Mai U»j4.) 1 ana. 1B54. 

a vo, pp. 10- 

By Mr. II. W. Wait*. 

KMidfisa’* Ring^ntimtain. Hemuagegeben «bmsM, und nit 
An inert un gen versehen, von Dr. Otto Ruobtlingk, etc. Bonn * 
1842 

v_iw. Tl uU r lbs Coningationruj’sti’m dor FarLskritsprncbt-, etc. 

von Dr. Ki L Windbehm**. Kmnkfort 

iSSptendMU 8 EdSGeorgiusRwei B^rloni: 1843. lima. 

The Present State of tli* Cultivation of Oriental Literature. A Loo- 
lure . by Prof. IL IL Wilson. Loudon: 1852. 8vo, pp. 25. 

My Dr. J. Wilto*, Jr , U.&.N. 

Fourteen small !«*> P^ted “ Ja I Kin - 


A Dwriptiwa Catalogue of t hi Historical in th* Arabic 

nnd Fenian LunspniEt*., praflerrcd in (lit* Library of iho K. A, S. of 
G. B. and L By Wm. II. Morhy t etc. London : 1854, Svo. 

E/eaty on the Architecture of the Uindda* By Rkm RA^ etc; Yr ith 
Flu!.*. London : 1834. 4U\ pp. iiv. 64. 

/fy fA* Royal Society vf ATorthan Antitjvari&n** 

Sooifitfi Boride dr* Antlquares dli XwtL Apcrftt, elc^ !e proinier 
Jant, IS&SE. 8 yo, pp> 8, (2 copies}* 

Tlao DiMttrery of Amen™ by the Northmen, and Thfr Connection of 
the Northmen with ill- J'.-.m. [Brief sketches by I l rot C. C + 
B*fHvl 8 vo t pj«. 4. f 4 ropit»)> 

MeddeMsiT nfi^Aendo Kvimgutiota Udbrtdd*? i Cbm*. t dgtret 
jmi den thsuo&is’kp IfedoM&feaiJigi Yegne nf Chr + H* Kidkiu\ etc. 
Noa 1-13. lBAX^fiL KjObaa&Krn. 8*^ pp. II*. 


/j'.iy 7 J /V. A." JA ^fo7i*£ur^ 


Ncbzeb min DLrftn e*|i^h*0di Nft# oi-YImjy, etc. FA portion of 
i L- p hW H of - —,] .... 1 tiirut: A. II 1-260= A. I). 1853. 8m 
Cntnlogd* de* Livros lmrmmfo ut Mann writs ecuGpwct U Biblio- 
th^ijitt do fen M, Kngein- Hurnoiif. *« Paris : IB54. 8va r 
Jounud do L 'ot utand nap to. 8 Wr Aimte. Noe. 455, 402,470+577- 
T0*68O r 58T. 1953 »£id 1855. 

Courtier de CoEuktantinople, 10 0 IW.^ 20 Dm, 1853, 10 Juru 

1851 

L’Imprti*! Journal do Smyrna. 3 EIJfi Awta Sot T0$, t®! 


723. 1853. 

Amimpfl T\*h<JL An Enghidi and Choctaw Briber, 

By Cyrus Byingtoii. New York v 1852. 12 mo. 

TlielbKtks of Jh-hsIhuu Judges,. nrnl I t nth, tanieletcd into the Choctaw 

Language. New York : 195-. Ifliuo. 

TUc New T.-sijvim tiE_translated into iba Choc tow Language* 

. New York: H48, l2rno + pp. 8li8. 

Vbn Anumpa Muk, ric. A Book of Questions on the Ccml of 
>|nrk, in the Clbocfcaw Language. -... * By Ryv s Alfred \\ right, 


etc. New York: 1852. 12 mo. 

Vba Ammipa Irik, ctc H A Bonk of Qtteelbnn on the Gospel of 
Luk;!+ in the Clhdcinw Lan^nagw* ■ * ■ ■ By lev. Alfred V* right, 
etc, New York: 1852, 12 mo. 


Brj Mr* Chr. D. Srrvp^m^ 

Arphiagsn Hab^Iuni, etc, [The fTSorh-* «f Armcn'nv a poem, in 
AneionL Aminniiui T by l luhnunoa Merzayynn, of Vcul] Umkoy T 
newr CotuljmtinopSo : 1886. 8vo, pp. 840, 






TVnen^Me Taing Jing S. [Hymn Book* b Ningpo CoJL, romanized,] 
Nying-p*: 1S5L IGmoaisfb |>p- 24. 

So- I lib leiig Il;cn-it!fib. [Story of Samh and Hannah, in Nlbgpo CoJL, 
mfnaltiaedl. Nybgpo : 1652. 24mo *iic, pp. IS. 

SOn-fttk, [First ihwU of ay ArithugLic, id Nmgpo Coll., roman- 
ixftd,] 8*o sbe+ pp. 1-16. 

Dl'Li Snu, etc. [irtography ami History, in Nmgpo CotL T rnman- 
iaed*] Farta i.-iv, (in three rote-, direo copiv of Part it.) Nying- 
po : 1652, 8vo size, pp. 185. 

Di-Cyiu lb, etc, [A Geography, in epsilon* and *Mna\ with 
maps; in Kingpo CoU-* irornnniaadj NviiLg-po ; 1656. Folio. 

A GtfCgnxphy t by R, l. Way, of die Fresh, M taion, Xingpi i. [Mng- 
po :] 1053. 6vo Mae. (2 COpieS-l Chinese. 

QuoUiotu on Solpet Portion* of Old Testament History; with a Bib- 
licoIMop. Niikgpo: 1652, Svo sizo. Ckmffl* 

Li/ the Patent Q]fct+ 

Report of tho Cammte&bfier of Patent* for the year 1653- Part l. 
Arts and MciiilUiel' Miras. WriiLfiigton : 1064, 8ro, 

Bjf Rev. J. PerMm, P* P^ of OrootirfaK* 

Aneieot Svfine MS., in the X-iwlorifto character, of ihe Htstoiy of 
Alwodor; with a nuuHiscxipt English Habitation, by Rev. J. 
Perking 1XI> + 

The Persian Flower: & Memoir of Judith Gmiit Perlrini, of Otoo- 
utiidi. Pent*. Boston : 1863- i2ino. 

% Iiei\ IRiifv X Rankin, of Xinppo. 

Mo-t'je DjQb Fokrbg BbO. [Gospel of Matthew, m Nbffpo Collo¬ 
quial, romimlstd - tTWMlbted by Rev. W. P. Martin an <t Rev. W. 
A. Uussi tL] Nving-po: 1S5S. flrOliic. 

Lu-kyui. Dj&n Felling SU&. [tfonpvl of Luke, in tfingpo ColL, to 
mnni^J Nvin^j'po ■ 1&53- 8vo -size. 

Jnh.'eD DjSn Fob-ini; Slid, fi io»pel of John, in Ningpo OoU-^mmui- 
iud; translated by Rov.ldw&ra. Marlin and RuaaeM.] NingpJ : 
ISfiS. Svo NM 

By Profctivrt Jto(h and TOifncy. 

Athwvn-Vrtla San hit A. Hmfuwegnbtti von It Both und VV. D, 
Whitney, listo AbUwUn^g. [mt.] Berlin: 1955 . 9 vo. 

By iht fiayitl Athtie Soeitly. 

TH* Jonmui rf ft# Royal Asiatic Society of Gntal Britain and Irc- 
] nT) ii Vol. ivi. Part 1 l. London; 1854 . 8 ro. 


XTHi 


Twjitnfebfflh mrVH rtc, [Persian rer$1on of Nnsfr-edHlta'* $3i 
Traci* of the Hook of the KorocnilxaQOB of Eudkl+1 Calcutta: 
3824, Stow 

A Collection nf Map* (ten), oplatned In Persian. Obion™ folio, 

EL-mubiakiuijAt «l-Vf*btvvoh. The Arabic Iteudor, or Select Es- 
traca from rjutetiJi Arabic Writem. Calcutta: 1828. 0vo* 

i>iito]i miikhljit min kEtjLth taJnir cl-A LikUd]*, etc* |Sk Tracts of the 
Hiok of the Becoj^mzajice of Euclid, by Xn&Lr-ed-diit, .jf Th^l 
Calcutta: 1824. «ro. 

KIoh liarmnnfcA, or a of Plant*, uultg^nnii-n aihI culiba- 

ted, in tte- TnJIcfs of ibo IniTraildy. Sal wen, and Tenii&scrian: 
by Frazhdft Miisod* Tavoy t' 1851. 12mu. 

Z7y iPr-?/. M u of Oi/orti, 

Suggestions for the a^islAUCrJ of OSi^n in luamimr thf kuynuunn 
of tbe Beat of War in the K-uvt, By Mux Milter, M. etc* 
With aii Ethnological Map, drawn hy AugnitituB Pt^rwaim, 
London: 1054, 8 to. 

PiupwLb for a Alkiiuuan- Alphabet, snUnittod to thu alphaMieal 
crLttfcreucN* bold at the refliduxiOu of Cbcv* Hlihwji in inn** I&B4. 
Hv Mas Mil Iter, if- i-ic. London 1 1854- 8*u, pp, 58. 

Letter to ChfTfliifr Rmuiein on Eh* ChL-hitication of the Turanian 
La&giuigo^ by iki MlUkr ( ILA^ etc* [Undon: 1854 J &vo t 

My Mev r J, Murd*rl\ D, B. 

D^ovenois in Chinos*, etc. .... By Stephen Pearl Andiovra, New 

York : 1854. ISitto. 

By On A^rforum JfuiuM of Me A. B v C. F. M. 

Tile Old Testament in the Ancient and Mortem Svrfjtc 1 , the former 
the Pv&bito version, the latter a new tmnshuion from the FJebrew■ 
in parallel columns Groom iuh p Fmia; 1858. 4to* 

My tkt JYingpo Mmxm of Mr Board of For. Minton* of thr Firth 
ClmrrA in Me U r State a, 

A Ik. of alt the different Bound* iu the Xingpo Colloquial, mmnn, 
tad* 8ro fifiXc, pp. 7^ 

Initial and fina l * of the Ningpo OuItaqabU. raKDintad. j p, folio size, 

A Primer in Nmgpo Colbijtiial, roDMnixuL 8vo pp. *4, 

Ih-Peng Sliii, ole, [Life of our Saxfrttl^ in Niu^po Coil, mmaukrd.} 
Nring-pc ; 1B51* 8vo size. 

Is ing Tfl^ etc. [Iter. N T Halfi Tract : Ccmne lo Jeon, in Niugpo 
Colte roininued,] Nying^po: 1853. i2mo aiie, pp 47. 

Lq Hjiio-Tn. SptigfQi 1852. pp. a* Ib-pe TiiiU Xvliig-po: 
1852 . pp. 12 . [Stories of Kraut Lucob ami the €tip of Wiue T in 
Ningpo Coll., ftimanlj&PfLj Tn rob 1 Wiuo size. 
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S®KS 2 fc:.^ 
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rjyid Mobonnmi M«r, etc. ■ ■ toustriing of a Grammar, 

An Introduction to *- J Hiilli,«. Cal- 

*«. <>*■*» 

4S*,*«^nw..... Cd-tt.! law- 
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Gunitunkn puatakn. Aritfunetie, for tiie w of SeJiwl*. By the 
lite Bav.M.T.Adnm, Revised edition. Calcutta: 1847. 12mo, 
Tip, if#, Hindi. 

BMriiA MratL [AoArithmetic, in Hindi.] Caleutm: 
Padlrthc^rteto* ftc- Hemeot* of Sutural PMtow#y nod Nals- 
nil History, in a Hfiea of familiar dialogue*. Cikutta: V5M>, 
]2tno< ifindL m 

Outlines of Googrtphv fltitl Astronomy mad of the Hilary of II in- 
iluxmiL Ksir, from" Pearak 0^„ wilt intr. chapter by I- W il- 
Irin^oih etc. -. *. Cidcutta : 1840. 12 two- Hindi* 

Blrugda darpSsna, etc. Geography, in quatKU* and answer. Cal- 
cutUis 184T. 12too. 

BlifiimUiTtiriMva hih^ etc, UmhiWft Uwlory of India- Tronah 
into Hindi. Cfllonlia: 1&5*. 12mo. 

Epwieca fcathh. ett Stewart^ HMorical Anecdotes, with a Sketen 
W the Hfettfiy of England, and her Connection with India. Traill. 
W Rov. W«T, Adauu Hindu woe, 2nd edition. Calcutta : UST. 

Bvop m 48. . tr * , , 

A Trinliw on the Benefits of Knowledge; etc* * * m Hindu!* n#» 

Calcutta: 1830- 

Hindi kosfrn, etr. A Dictionary of the Hindoo L/kntfnflgc, compiled 
bv Rev* M, T. Adimi. Cdeutbar 1839. Seo. Hindi. 
Kittb-i-tnhnjjly etc. HimliirtATiS Spelling-Book* m two Parts, ParU 
l LL Cukum : 1M. ISinti, pp. 89 
KnTttndd-mUiokiiTdi, etc- f&ikhrirt) Grid Bslkh, or Rules of 
Eiind&*ni Grammar Calcutta : 1852* I2mo P pfr "7 + 

PleWiog Stony* in UnJd t far the of Children. Cilentti; 1848* 
12mo, im. 24. 1 _ _ 

Falk* In Urthl for the use of Schools. Part i+ 1848. 1 nrt n, . + * 

1852. Calcutta. IStttO, pp. 35, 

I^khu U darpan* etc. Loolring-gira for Children. Calcutta: 

1848, lSiiio. pp. 88, BindwtAnL 
Naiuml Plii!ow[)hy—-Mechanics, . CilcutU.; I8I .I+ 12mo, 

Vsut p ilm-i-Jps&b, etc. Ekmeiitary Treatise oil Arithmetic, in L'rJd ; 

Wommudaud U> the European system. Gifewtin; 1852. I2tao t 

Tip, gT. jjm&itl&Mim 

lltftfch aktMk* t'te' An Easy Ihtrodueimti to Astronomy. Calcutta: 
1841, 12mo- IftndttMi&ai. 

H |gM (twruiv), iHiwtmtiv* of Mi^ Birds Afitamnmy. Obtong 4to. 
(Kiplninert iti Hindnrtftnl-) 

Awal juglirtkfiyaii. etc. [An el omentaij Geography* itl Alandiutftnl. [ 
Calcutta : 1853. 12nic T pp. 85. 

Mbit al-fllMSm. etc, Gaigr.tphy^ in qnesticus and atiswer Lnlnulbi: 

1845. I2mo* Jftmlwtlihit, . tr 

Safar uinch, etc. [Trarek of Mungo pjuk T treiuhitiHl into ILndin- 
tAnl] Calcutta. 1858, 12mo, 
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PtLbhim linroi Ornithology. No. L By Ram Chunder Miller. 

CsfcuUa: 1844, 12mo, pp. 48. BtmsfH f, 

BtnurHUL [A RntigiH Primer.] Part i Tth edition. 1853. 

^2 copica.) Part ii. 1848. Calcutta. 12mo, pp. 88, 48, 

Niti KaiLA, or Fable*, in the Bengili LAsguag*. First 1’art 13th 
edition, 1852. Second Part. Sib. edition. 1800. Third Port, 
4 lli ediUon. 1851. Calcutta, 12mo, pp. 40, 30, 30, 
Slrkiksiiividliiviih*, etc. Hindu Female! Education advocated from 
die fsntoplce of illustrious women, both ancient and modem. 
Calcutta : 1851. ISino, pp, 45. Bmff&lf, 

Mahorunjina iiihhsn, etc. Pleasing Tdcs, etc. Calcutta: 1850. 
lamo. pp, 35, BetyAH. 

Thhkumdidara ushtrarisbiiynkA itlhaau, [Stone* of th* camel.] 
Calcutta; 1851, Svo, pp. & Benoit 
TSihturiulad&ra hasliviahayaka itibiau. [Stork* of lie elephant.] 
Calcutta; 1851. 8v£i, pp. 8. Brn</6li. 

A System of JU-gtc; written ht S:insert t by the venerable wgo Boodh, 
and erpi. in a Suiisc. comm, by tbe reiy leaped Viawonath Tur- 
Lulonear. Tiansl. bio liengnleo by Kashec Kalh Turkopiineh- 
anuu. ..,. Calcutta: 1821. 8vo. 

Etcmcnts of Natural Phikwipliy ami Natural History. iu a Serif* of 
Familiar Dialogue*. Designed for tlm instruction of Indian Youth. 
Bv William Yates. 0nd editkro. ..., Calcutta: 1834. Snj, 
Jjotimdvh. An Easy Introduction to Astronomy, for young p*r- 
Bon*. ’Composed bv James Ferguson, F. R. S„ and rerwd by I>a- 
viJ Brewster, LL.6. Tramd, into Bengalee by William Yale, 


Calcutta: 1833. 8ro. . 

Prhcina itihfcw samueeayn. An Epitome of Anaent History, etc. 
Calcutta: 1830, 8vO, Benfrfll 

Thu Abridgment of Dr. <N>ld*mith T s Hirtory of Creese; tranri. into 
Beiigule* for the n*e of schools and private student*. By Khcttio 
Muhuu Mookfiijc*..... Calcutta: 1833. Sva. 

Binds! Prime?,.... Calculi*; 1851, ISM* pp. 12. 

Hindi Spelling-Book. .... Calcutta: 1851. lhao. pp. 80. 

Hindi bhhshilh vyhkarann. A Hindi Grammar, for the instruction 
of the young; in 4 *>y queatitm* and answer*. Calcutta: 1853. 

12mo. lip 88, , . , , , 

Nlli KatliA. or Fables, in lb* Hindul language, for the use of Reboots. 
* 1st Part. .... 1848. 2nd Part, 1845. Calcutta. l2mo, pp 

Fl| |0 

Oie'uWdbaJuL Hradui Reador. YohL .... 3rd edition. 1851. 

J Vrl iL ...184ft. Voliii. 1838. Calcutta. 12mo. 

ilanomnpuaitiiiiaa. PhasingTalc*,tie. Calcutta: 1848. l2mo, 
pp, 23. ifuwff. 
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ILtopadecnh, etc. [The UitopaJt^a, by Yish ttn-^trnan,] Cola] tin: 

I85h lime* S{$*tjkriL & 

Lll&vjiti, etc. [An Arithmetic 1 , by Bh&*kara^AcAry*.] Calcutta : 

ia&-2. lftmOp pp. 84, Samkfit. a 

Vjjjupaiium, etc, [An Algebra, by Bh^tara-Ac^iiT^] Calcutta ; 
1853. 12 mo. tfutuAvi'/. 

T|irai^nlni|i etc. A Grammar of the Sanscrit LflDguiuAk Jo 
rigned for the use of native students, by Madiiub Cbunaur Pandit, 
Calcutta : l #24. 12tm>. iBnvg&tl* 

VitngsiM i sisibavWticuTJii] a t etc- A Oranminr of the Bengal E Lati uuape, 
by Sbri Braja Khher Gupta, CifenUm; ISM- lttn& 

Juud'Lya fj&kstuftjL A Grammar of the Bengali Language; by the 
lrtto liatniuoliutL Roy. Calcutta: 1351. Pirno. £en*i&lL 
AbhaMnn, etu, Ifeegiill Dictionary, tor the use of w:Wlv Cab 
outta : 1353. 16mo, 1'Uruj&lL 

Sirman grab ah. Vernacular Class-Book Reader, for college* and 
Ecbouk TmnaL into Bengali by Clift late R«y, Win, Yaie^ D. D. 
s^nd edition, m'iiedi Calcutta: 1847. 1 2 mo, 

nUopade^u, etc. [The Hitopadc^a, of Ytihuu-i^.-irinaii, transl. into 
BengtlLj Cdenttn: 185L 12 mo, 

Vangade^cni purkirtia, etc. j&irahman'ji History of Bengal, in 
BtiUgilL Calcutta: 1B53. 12 mo. 

Satya itiliAKLHkVnL. ute, Sketches of Celebrated Characters in Ancient 
History. Calcutta: 1353. l2mo. BmyAiL 
PagvftvalL Animal Biography ■ nr IwtoQti&fa nnd Entertaining 
lesson* respecting bJju Bniu- Creation ; compiled by the late iter. 
J. Lawson. Calcutta : 1852. 12 mo, Bmg&lL 
Bhflgola irtEiLtLSjL. Geography* inicrsptined with information, his¬ 
torical and mwodloueouk By the late Rne; W. II. Pearce. Cal¬ 
cutta: 1340. l2iuop Bmg&tL 

Arithmetic, comprising the five tundamontal Rules, with Tabto, etc. 
... * illustrated by esiunpki. For the use of Bengalee rchook 
By J, Hade. .../ Calcutta : 1848, 1 BengML 
Bhumi parimuna tidy*. Element* of Liknd^urveving, on the An- 
do-lihlbm Finn* Calcutta: 1543, l2juo h 
Anka pusl^ika. May's Gun Eta, being a collection of arithmetical 
table*, etfiv CaltfttiU: 1852. I2mq, pp* 50. BmgAlL 

Patra-Kaumadi; or Book of LcUftt^ etc, etc_ Calcutta; I B5 L 

ISuid, pp. 88. Jkm&AR. 

Bwigftlt Fnmer* I2nio t pp, 12, 

IntroJudwy Bengili Spelling-Book, with rending lessons,_ Bth 

edition, Calcutta: 1848. 12oio h pp. 24. 

Ynnguhhtakhra vyakanma. A Grammar of the Bengali Language, 
adapted to the young, m easy question* and answer liy the late 
R*f. J. Keith. Calcutta : 184th V2mn t pp< 59. Jkng&tL 
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The Proverbs «f StikTOOn, fa Sanscrit. Cak-utta5 1942. Hiun. 

The Brok of Uw Prophet Isaiah, in Sanscrit, Calcutta: 1844. lSino- 

The Now TistniBCnt'.,, in Sanscrit. Trans!-by the Calf. Rapt 

Missionaries, with Native Aasialanla. 2nd edition. Calcutta: 
1851. 8vo, pft 700. , „ . 

TIuj Four < SospeU with the Acts of die Apcwtlm, in SwwcnL Cal¬ 
cutta: 1941. Bra. 

Ilia New Testament .... in the Hinihiillni Langtnigo [Arabic Char¬ 
acter]. Tmnst. by the Calc. Rapt. Missionaries, with Native As¬ 
sistants. Calcutta t 1844. Sro, pp. *30, 
the ninw CnEmitta: 1647, Svc, pp, li 14. 

__the same. 6th edition. Calcutta: 1881. 12m«vpp. 538. 

The Four Ucstwb and the Acts, in Hinduslinl [Ambic character]. 
Tmnsl.,.. by the Cak. Bapt, Minatinariai. Calcutta: 1848, 8vo, 

-the same.' Calcutta: 1849. I-mo. 

-the same. CaltulUi: I860. 12mo. 

The New T^latnvnt.... in the Hindi. Langnams[DevaniWi chnr- 
Htttrj. Trans!, by the Calc. Rapt. Misshiiaiws, with Nauru As- 
thisDla Calcutta! 1848. 8w, pp. 0t3. 

_the same .. Kaithi diameter. Cattatts: 1850. Bvo. pp. 840. 

The Four <J**pek with the Act* of the Apostles, in Kaitbi. [pp. 

1—175 of the ptwding.] Calcutta ; 18M. 8TO, 

The lli.lr Bible .... in this Bongili Language. TwitsL by the Calc. 
Biipt. ^(vssionarics, with Native Assistants. Calcutta: 1845. Royal 
|vg, tip. 1144. 

__thu **nie. , T 2 oil viftbUv Ctbatt* L 1833. pp. 813,268. 

The Psalms of Darid, in Bengali, Trans! by the Cmu, Rapt. Mis- 
aionarim. Calcutta: 1848. 12mo. . 

Tf.i.ti mu! Daniel, in Bengali. Trausl. by the Cnk. Rapt Mwmna- 
arica. Calcutta; 18+7. lima. . 

The Now Testament ... in the IJengdli Language,. TtubsL by Ilia 
Cnlo, Rapt. Mischiiiaries, with Kalive Assist:, its, Calcutta; 1846. 
Royal 8vo. 

_the mure. 8ih edition. Calcutta : 1646. I2nw. 

The Four Gospel* with the Acts of the Apostles, ia BengAli. I.’al- 

cueta.: 1649. Sro. , . 

The New Testament... translated ... into POreuKi. at Sheemi, by 
JViv. Homy Mariya, B.D H etc. ... with die assistant of M«-am 
Pub vid Aloe, of Sheera*. Calcutta: 1831. 8>o, pp. 719. 

The Four G«s|*J* and the Acts of the Apostles, la Poisian. Cal- 
cutlft" 1850i 


SaoskrtamMhdih. The Sanscrit Reader; or Emy lutndoctiwi to 
die Rcadizur of the Sanscrit Language; by the hue Rev, tta. 
Vntes, J>, D. gnd edition, enlarged, Calcutta; 1847. l2mo. 



Siamese Slut* Book, prepared for writing with a pencil, from Bangkok 
CJmttM and Foreign Goalie; hy Dr, D. J. Haqgowns. Noe. 1-3. 
N mgpo: 1S54, Bvo size, eacli S |ip L Chin**?. 

String m Penris. fWnn Fu- aaj >’esf (* Chinese mytulily periodica^ 

> si, J'ftia, 1-fi {in wren No*,)i 1054+ I2imi taicii 24 to- 
32 pjk 

Ooajes* of Money Claw. pp, 32. China* and Japautr. 

A Japan *w book, presented by a schoolboy to an office of the U. &. 

Expedition to J«pnn ; ISino tux, pp. 27, 

Two Jipmn^ kola, in the character used eriy by women, 12mo 
mk, pp. 8, 13, # 

I'art of a Bali Grammar, on ttriw of Talipot imlni-teaf. 33 strips, 
of 2* by 21J inches. * 


By Btr. Hr. Zfjjr, of Song^Konp. 

Die Notion* of the Chinese toiicenitng God and Sprit* t with an 
exatni nation of the Defense of an Es^y on the Proper Rend.ring 
of.the words El oh nn and Thi^w, into the Chinese uuij(iugr, by 
\Vin. J, Boone, D. IL, etc,; by the Rev, James Lem L>. Ii„ etc. 
Ilong Kong: 1852. gvo. 

By Uppinmtt, Gram&o <f> Co*, of Philadelphia. 

Specimen of Lippi nnott, Grnmbo dr Co*’* Complete Pronouncing 
Gnietcer of the World* etc. Philadelphia: 1853. Royal 8>o. ° 

By .Vr. J. Airinysiun. 

A circular, Prospectus of a now edition of American Portrait Gallery 
published by John Livingston, New Vorfc 8v©, pp, 18. 

£>/ tht late Ett. Jl. LobdtU, M. J?., of jtTcwdf. 

Seven Arabic Tracts, mostly single loaves, pobGsW by the Ameri¬ 
can .Mission at Jfosftl. 


By Mrs. E. Lnehr, of Catmtta, 

A Series of Rough Sketch^ of Oriental Head*. [Drawn from life 
and lithographed by Coles worthy Grant, Kw., of Calcutta. 1 No. 
“* 3 plates and 2 litk page*, Royal 8vo. Calcutta. 

By Alt, Francis Mason, of Tarty. 

The Holy Bible, in the Sanscrit Un-nnge. Vol. i. containing the 
live books of Mom* and the hook of Joshua. Yol. iL containing 

the hist, books, from Judges to Esther. Translated _ by the 

Calcutta Baptist 21 Unto Duties, with Native Asaistanta. Calcutta t 
1332. 8 vo. 

The Book of Genesis and part of Exodus, in Sanscrit. Translated 

n." V.".'? **? Calc * ^E 4 "’ WissionarUsL Calcutta: 1843, l£rao. 
DAyfldrftyaij* krtoni gUAni, etc. [The Psalms of David* in Sanskrit 
rcrea,] Calcutta; 1844. 12mO, 




Das ; von Dr, Freflieim Hammer-FnrgEtaTI, etc- (Au» d, vL 

B. d. D. J. phiL-hist, Cl. d. Kak Ac ad. d. Wiss. b», abgwt.) 
Wien : 1864. 410. pp. 84, 

Ueber die Arabkche Ceographie ron Spanieri; you Dr, Frahflm 
EatEiinef-Fu?riinl] + ett (Au^ d. Dee^Hefta d, J. 1554 4 & d. 
pitiL^hiat, CL d. IvLik. Acid, d. Wis^ bes. ttbgnsL) Wain : 1B*4. 
Svc* 3 pp. 04. (2 copies} 

By Dr r S* HemU:. 

A Guide t*> ConTemiion in the English ami Chinas Lwiguagva* for 
tki me ef AjtfSrltiAUa and Chtaeae in California and *l&.whfflfc 
By Sianisiju Henikm M. IX, cte. Boater Cleveland (Ohio), and 
London: 1854, Olkig 4to. (2 copies) 

% jfcr r i\ AIL Afrifii, e/Jfnira* 

The Tatnil Quarterly Reprtitflty* L Wo* I„ 1854. RoyiJ 
8 mi, pp. 40. Tbmff. 

J?y f/ir fjaprfnW dfu<frmy of St. Petersburg. 

Saitiln'R-Worterbuch, hcrtuiw. von d«r Kain. AcmL dar Wnwneohaf- 
f«n [ Irtjarb, von i Hto Bochiliitgk und Rudolph Roth, nogiin 21- 
40. SC Pricrtbnrgi 1654. 4to. 

By tfii Paper. PM, Libr. of St. Petersburg. 

Catalogue d«? MshitsnritE et Xylograph ls OnMftanx do la Bill. Irn- 
p8r. Pnbliqu* de St, Peterabtmij. Sl Petembourg: 1652- 

By Her. L. Jewett, of Xtliort. 

The History t'f Jesus Christ, etc. Malra*: 1353 . 12 mo. Telupv. 

By Bee. J. W. Jo Won, of Ilmg-Kang, 

Nine 


1658* ItoOpfip-48 + 


Swn»8Tr«ts. &*» the A. M. A. Pnas, Bang**. ra: 

Tl.e Miracles of Josus. 4th edition. 1853. 12u», pp. 6-. 

Hi,Lorv of Klijali. “ “ “ Pf5 ' 49 ‘ 

Catec^flfi on Prayer; byJ Owwll. 8rd edition. 1851. 12mo, 

Dialogs on the Killing of Animals; by J- C^welL 3rd 
lion. 1851. 12roo. pp- 3?>, 

CM TiaUrm'nt History, etc.; by D. B. Bradley. 3rd edition. 
1853. 14mo, pp. 50. 

Bible History. Bth edition. 1853 . lUmo pp.sfl. 

Instructions of the Lord d« UH 1 by Her. J- T. Jomaa, D. T . -nd 

lit'!!™ - ™ Mmto'fbr£ w.? T. Jons, D. D. «!. riitim. 

i gS££«A j. t. Jonw, D.». a 
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Rij Mr. of the Author. 

A History of India under the two first SowereigTii of the Hoiim of 
TftitntiT, BAber and flmniyuu ; by Wit! tarn Enkiiie, etc- 

In two volumes. Vok i. it, London : 1052, 8vix 
iJy rAj? SoriWy of London, 

Journal of tine Ethnological Society of London. \ ok. L ii. iii, 
don : 1S48-G4* 8 to f 

A Manual uf Ethnological Inquiry ; b&nv a series of questions coiw 
earning the human wee, *>,.*- adapted for tho u^e of tritvelh-rt 
And others in atudyii]g the varieties of man. London I I Bb2. 
flro, pp. 15, ffi copies.) 

Address to the E«]LTiLdogicil Society of L*union, . ■*. - 5 ?€>lLi May, lS54- f 
by Sir B. C, Brodie. etc, Followed by n Sketch of the E*cent Fro- 
gr^i of Ethnology, l*v Richard Cull, etc. I-oudon. 8vo, pp. 25. 
Probable Origin of the American Indian* with fMftfc'nlflrreference 
to that of the Cjirihs. A paper read before the Efcltf il Sou*, 15 lb 
M.uvli, 1854, By Kennedy, Esq., etc, Loudon; 1B54. 8vo* 

PP- 42 * 

By the German Oriental Society r 

Zeitschrift der DouUckcn Morgen landwdion {JeseHachiiA . -. + vi». 

3 t 4 t is. i, 2, Leipzig : 1854-55. 8*0* 

Vetera TeiLanaenti Aetliiopici Tomu* Primus, «T« OetnteucliuH Ae- 

thiopictis, .... iJiMr. Dr. August EHILiluui .Fast, Secundum 

*,. * Lipix; 1854. sm. 4to* 

By Mr* W t IF. Grcertouph. 

Prabodh.fi Chandroday* Krishna M mA Comoedia, Sanskrit* et 
J jt i nri edidit Harmnunc* iirtrokbaus* Fas% Prior, conlinens tn- 
tura Saaseritnm. Lipi^e : NftHfe Bv r o. 

Mfliav Tracts: Singapore: Anfc MU& FrtOB. No* 2, Esplunarionof 

the Ten Commandments. 1835. 8 to, pp. “28, 

Modem Greek Tmets: Dklaskatia KlirUtiuuikfr. Smyrna: 1855. 
12mo i pp. 12 l 

' Otn'. I ia j'-:!ra . *. N. Bai li bu. ' En noupolte; 1854. 12 m* pp. 10. 
Eight odd Numben of Turlddi find ILdu^e N\wspji]>era 
A sheet exhibiting a synoptical view of all the conjugations of ilia 
Hebrew verb. 

By Rev, L , ffrowf, q/ iTnuinkfim, £. Africa. 

Inowadi k* FauJe etc* .... EpbU* of Paul to the Romans Fort 
Natal: 1854. dvo, pp. 54. Zitfn* 

By Baron Ilammrr-Ptiryihrft r of Vienna. 

Litcnlur GeacMchto der Amber, etc* , ^ ■ Toti HamtEier-Fuj^stfllL 
2 ec Ablheiltmg. 5 ,fff Bd, S w Bd. Wien : 1854-55. 4to. 
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jiatfns of Japanese pnfrtr, of various quality-*, and used for rv 
ns ptirpi H^ jiif fnr bf ■ wtng Ik* nose, for writing, rind for v. rap sr. 
in'i:iu!-j[i of lie bark of the Bmvmnetia papyn/m^ or Paper; li¬ 
berty, of Japan ; n\^ a spodinoa of p&peiytwma, made Jro' jQ 
.mine. [’ 

A Japanese COII4 CAlltrd. y^a-fb, kiltie I mace or 100 rash, eqiud , iti 
sliutfi in V. S. curflfflOj% bearing the nutoe (if ihe Emperor of Japan. 

/-r/ H, 1Ir&l-Iutus, 0 / 

Dio Lioder dn* llniLz. FeiBseh ink dem ConmttoijLni Sadi W 
rau*g, VLin JL-ranmii Brorkhuu*. Eisteai Band** cities UefL 
Leipzig : 185 E pjx xii. 72. 

J7y J/r. */oAn A i?rmni + of Con-rtttttwopi*. 

Original Firman by which Hussain Ikv was appointed Firm*b t or 
Swovp^oLit of "the JI > iTy Phuv- of Mekka and Medina, whh au- 
thorny to appoint his lieutenant to do the same for him, Bated 
A. J± 1206. Rcjeb 15th + 


/iy fAd Cai\itm Motion of the A r B. C, f\ If. 
Commentary m Qcsh^ 1801, Bvo size, fifttiw. 

The Four CjospeLs. do, do* 

Cornim-Eitarv on Malili^. 1848 , do. do. 

Catcchkm of Scripture DooltfhCi. ISoL 1-mo, d i, 

SumEJinrv of Doctrine* in Trimetem. 13-51. do. do. 

Ujum& and Pe-iJuuh. 1S4IL fivo siae* do. 

Jesus the True Ood. I (lino -be. do. 

Crucifixion of Jesus. do. do. 

Uhl- Nt-sv Birth, j do. _ do. 

Diassiajii e from Use of Opium. l2mo -him. do. 

CL riatiaft Alumnae, for 185-2, Svo si^Cx do* 

Tiearibe on Astmnomy, 1840* do. do. 

Treatise on Political Enonomy, 3847. Svo. do. 

DeBcriptron of the t rritod Stata-s. 1S4*E do* do. 

All tho above printed at the pres* of the A, B. C. F.M. m Canton. 


By Prof George A Day, 

Pauli Episiola ad Pbilemonem f-peuiminia loco ad fidem version urn 
orienioiiuci vMeram una eum uanun texttt original! grace edita a 
JuL Ilenr. P^twui&f etc. Ik-rolim : 1844. MeLallo exprciaLiru 
in imitiiutip litli. teg. 4 to, pp. ie. 06 . 


By the Court of hirer tors of fAt ITutk Matt India Company. 

A Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, ntid HhddstAny Manuscripts of 
the Libraries of die King of Oudh, compiled under the ordera of 
the (iOvi ranu-hl of Lidia by A. Sprtuig^r, M. etc. o!. L con- 
Liitiing P1 1 Ffciiin and llindtislAny Poetry. Calcutta: 105-t. 8vo, 
pp. viii. G4&d 


J . hua, Judge** L and tl Baimrel, i. nm] it King*, L and iL Cl 
I lea, AW. Roy&l B?o. 

J v Nt>bi?mi»h P Esther, -lob, Putins Proverb*, Eodoriiutts, Song 
lomom Aarra. Itoya! Svo. 

by Msttbnr and Mark, in Pwo (vao n ; iramdaicd from 
e Bgflu by Karens, and revised by lEuv* P. Ma^on, ami D. F 
Braytoru + , * * Tavoy : 18&2. 12 mo. 

Questions on Matthew, with explanatory note* and practical remarks, 
in Fwo Kursm; by D. L, Braylutu i + + , Tavoy: 1853, I2 hj^ 
Notes on the EjnVtle to the Hebrew*, in Karen ; by E. L Abbott* 
Tafroy; 185 L I2nio, 

Thesaunifi of Karen Kuo * ledge „>,*** forming n complete Native 
Karen DicliotifliTi wilt definitions and o.tampb^ ill iterating lb a 
iL^Lfrofi of ever} worth Written by San Kau-too h and conipikd by 
J. Wade. Vd_ hr. Thtot : ISSOp L2 iek\ (2 topics.) 

Karen Cldnndar and Annuo! for 1840* by Rev. E, it. Ores*. Hi a 
same for 1850, The saica for 1851. (All bound to one vol.) 
Tmvoy : 1848-50, 12mo. 

Abbott^ Arilhmtftic* w*l 2nd edition. Tflvoy: 1852. lOrao, pp + 
83. Karen, 

Tho Cnteclaram ■ by J. "Witde. .... 5 lb edition. IWoy: 1852- 
18ino s pp. IQ. Kami, (2 copies*) 

Tbo Child* CAtecbbn^ JJo. 2; by M. IT Bray tom . *** Tniroy: 
1852. LOmo. Aiimi. 

The V.Uh'Th. .. + , By F. Mason. ... . 3d edition. Tavoy: 1852. 
lflmo. Karen. 

A brief Vlerw of ihe Elements of Christianity, in Pwo Karen \ by D. 

L Brnytou.Tavoy: 1852. lOmo, pp. 32. 

Materia Medico and PalhoLogy. [By Rev. F. M.l-.iji.] Tavoy: 1848. 

liJino. Kami, 

By the Bombay Br. of the Rotj. Aw, Socitlv. 

Tina Journal of nho Bombay Brandi of the ttoyd A-inti« Bociety. 
Edited by the Secretary. N T oe. eyeil s ix. Bombay: 1853-54. 8vo- 

By Jim, UhurltM W. BradUy^ of Simjapcrt, 

Hai New Testament in Chinese. Trandated from the Greek for the 
Am* and For. Bibb Society* by F Goddard. Ningpo: 1853. 8vo 
mm, [Fart 1st, containing the Gospels and AelaJ 
A Key to l>ivariation by the Bamboo. 8vo aim, Uhintwt, 

An Ekmonurv Geography of China, do. do. 

A Jipanefco illiutraUd book, with illuming tod cover; brought from 
l lakodiidi l-y die U. S. KipnlitMa to Japan. l^iuoriic. pp. 20. 
A Japans pamtiug, TeprKhenliag the hjuI yo Idea of tonle buauty; 
brought from S.-nuddi by the &am&» 



ADDITIONS, Etc, 


By flie Arct* Antiq. Society* 

Proceeding* of the American AEitJ^Eihnan Society, in Boston, April 

25 , 1655 . Bdtttoii: 1655 , Bvo, pp + Sfc 

By the Armmimi Mima fi of the JL £. C. F. M. 

Old and Now Tmtnnienla in Modem Amu.-man, with Inferences* 
{Revised and edited by Bov, Jv RJgga.) Smyrna: 1953* 4to- 

pp, 1175. 

ifrr the Asiatic Society of Bengal* 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Edited by the Secretaries - 
Ka nxnnr. (No. vi. 1853). Calcutta: 1953. 8vo. 
Bibliotheca Indha. Noa* 5S-6 L Calcutta: 1853, 

Kol 5S. A Dictionary of the Technical Terms ti-wd in the Sc> 
an£e* of dio ainha[mjm-L Ftaricaltifl 1st 4ta 
No + 59-lie Compiest of Syria, commonly ascribed to ... < 

aiWAqtrli Fasciculus 1st. 8vo, 

No. 60* To&f* List of Shy^h Boots and ’Alacj AHiodd's Notea 
on Shy^rth Biography. Fasdotihu 1st 6vo. 

No. SI. A Divripmpfiicjal Btation&ry of Persona who tnew Mo¬ 
hammad, by [tn J/ajar. Fasciculus 1st Svo. 

By the Asiatic Society tf Paris. 

Journal A&htiqua . *. * . 4 m9 Sdrio* Tome zx. 5 mt Sdric, Tomes 
i. ii* (2 copk*) nh Jr* Faria : 1852-54, 0vo. 

By Be r, Qjthas Bennet, of 2Vwy* 

The Holy Bible, containing tin? Old and New Testimony in Sgmu 
Karen.. TmmlAted by Fraud* Mason* Third edition. Tavoy e 
Karen Mm Prv^s : 1S53; Royal 0m 
The New Testament of otir Lord and Saviour Jwu.a Christ, in Sgmn 
Karen. ... * Translated by Fraud* Mason. Third edition. Tpoy* 
Knn j n Mm. Prik: 1653. Itoynl Svo, 

The Pentateuch ...* m Sgrni Karen. . *.* Translated by Rev. F. 
Ma*>on, Fust edition. Tftvoy, Kurect Hm Press: 1652. Royal £vo. 
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Stw HIarBFBS* 

Thz following gemkmen hftYC become mcmthifi of tlio SocioLj 
ttncc die. publication of die last List of Members* 

1 - Corporate Members. 

Bor + W. 1L Algor; of Bc^toc^ 

* AN, Arnold* late Missionary in Greece 
11 J, F. Clarks, of Koibury P Mis, 

Mr, 8L F + Dunlap, of Now York 
M W, IT. Gtion, of Frineehm, N. J. 

Rev. A. L. ll olliidaT, of Cbirlr^t^vUl^ Ya* 

M F. W. II el bind, of East Cambridge* Mas. 4 . 

Mr r E + A* Homes, of Albany. 

Bar* J. W. H3aij of Cbarlestou, SL G. 

Prof Schcle do Y*ra, of ObffloUocinU^ Ya, 

2 . Corresponding Members* 

Bev + J. W. Johnson, Misricmuy in China. 
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Ha ofSew of the last year were with the exception 

that Fret W, I?. Whitney of New Ha von was chosen Librarian in 
tho place of Mr* Folsom, in conw^uence of the vote of the Society 
to remove the library. 

The following paper* were communicated; 

A Be port bcAuC Aft* c/ortff m this rotinfry towards readiny the 

J>Aw*«ri<ra dwKwtfred at Sidim in January, 185 5 ; by 

Fiof E. E SaJiiboiy, of New Haven. 

€oitntninicfttiona on (be subject, received from Prof W* H Green 
of Princeton, Rev. Dr. W. Jenka of Boston, and Mr. W. W, Turner 
uf Wasbingtorip wet* robmitied to the Society, Rev. Dr. Murdock 
of New Flavt u ako expressed bis views; and somo remark* bearing 
on the date of the inscription wert mad* by Dr. C. Pickering. 
£ e ^ /rojn ifo jv J. L r Porter of Dantasetu to Dr. Robinson, am- 
tauNtt;/ Grerit Inscriptions. With Remarks on the Inscription^ 
by Rev. Pre*. AYooIsey. 

07 iL I he Topography atod Antiquities of Ctrh-Syria JTvrth of Baalbek, 
being a portion of a forth-coming new volume of Biblical Re- 
searches \ by Rev. Dr. Robinson, of New \ ork. 

On the Sanskrit Aft imfj bring a review of a work recently published 
by Prof. Bopp of Berlin on the Sanskrit accent as compared with 
the Greek; by Prof. W + D. Whitney* of New Haven. 
OAjrrt'ahoai on a Tear iti A'urdrffdn; by tho late Rev. 1L lobdell, 
M. D* Missionary at Mooti!. 

Remarks upon Two Assyrian Cylinder* received from. Dr, Lobdell 
ifMoM; by Prof E- E. Salisbury, of New Haven. 

RttUw of a “ Guide to Conversation in the Dnylish and Chinese 
Languages" by Dr. Staniriaa liertiiia; by Rev. M. C + White, Mts- 
hionary in Cbimu 

Additional Remarks on the Division of Zulu Discourse into Wards; 

by Rev. L. Grout* Mkiionary in S* Africa. 

Some remarks were also made by Prof t dtoii* of Cambridge,, on the 
Present State of the Modem Greek Language and Literature. 
Rov + R. J. Bettdbeiin t M. D.> Missionary in the bland of I^KMChoa, 
having been introduced to the Society* made some ol^cm aliens 
specung tli* Japanufte language and literature. 
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The Subject of ft changfl in the nmount of the assessment, annually 
levied upon, members of the Society, being token up, it was moved 
by Bgv b Proa* WooiMy, seconded* discussed, m id tmnnimoiL&ly n> 
solved : u That the members of the Society pay ln^oeforth the sum 
of Eve do! tan annually into hs treasury, iaatcad of two doOnre ha 
hitherto ; and that the amount required tu constitute a lifememWr, 
be Hjventy Sve dollar” 

The condition of the library, and the expediency of ba removal 
from its present place *if deposit, having been brought bo the notice 
of the Society by the Corr. Seer,, the following resolution was offered 
by Dr. Buck, debated, and uuitntmotiftly voted : " That ij, i* the opin¬ 
ion of the mvtitiog now assembled, that a removal of the library of 
the Smiivty from Boston to Now Hfttem would be, under the present 
ctreutuntoDccA, expedient and durable: and that the subject Lo 
fenvd, fur further cutebidu ration and decision, to the next meeting to 
be held in BottoiL 11 


An Annual Heeling wju hold in Boston, on the 23-1 and 514th of 
Hay, 1855. The President of die So-H+'ty in tb* chair. 

Prof Whitney mode n brief report in behalf of the committee on 
the library: ntid tbo subject of the removal of tJi<i library to New 
Haven was taken up. It was voted! ^Tbut the partial report made 
bj the committee on the library Ik: accepted, imd she committee dis¬ 
charged 1 * It h*hj also voted* without dtasctit: u Thai die library of 
the Society be removed to New Hutch/* The Librarian, together 
with Professors Salisbury and Gibbs, were appointed to cany into 
effect the vote infecting the removal of the library, and to prepare 
rules for the use of the same, and a eutulogpue of the books; with 
authority to draw oh (he treasury for such funds os may be needed 
for these purposes. 

On motion of Dr. Beck, it wna voted: w Thftt the thanks of tla- 
Society be communicated to Mr. Folsom for bm faithful and n*cM 
sHirvici^ as Librarian during iho period in which the library luis been 
under bis care in the Boston &theo&am»" 



SELECT MINUTES OF MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


A Seiiil-Aimual Meeting *a» bold in Iw Haven, on the 18 th nml 
19tli of October, 1854, The President of lirts Society, Betr. Dr. Rob- 
insoti, in tin? cliair 

The following papers were commimlcaUsd ; 

Tkt Akhemtf of Happiness by the Arabian Phitesophr ifofutmmrd 
Al-Ghaz&ty, Iremstatrd from, ihr JVtuA mth Notes; by Mr. 
Hoary A. Homes, of the State Lilmuj, Albany. 

On the fdentijieatim of the Site of Jnermt Ptlla, being n portion of 
n forth-coining new volumo of Biblical Research®; by Iter. Dr. 

Babussoo, Nf?w Y^ke 

On the Atesla, or iht Zenuinau S&ifturit; by Prof. W, D. T™*'- 
ney, of New Harts. 

On the Armenian Version <f the Hittary of Alexander the Great, 
supplemeniarrr io a foper o» iht Syrian Version ;* by Hot. Frc. 
Wookey, of New Haven. 

On the Armenia* Tradition as to iht jtt*ti*g-PIaet of Noahs Ark; 
by Eov. II. G, O. Dwight* Missionary in Turkey. With some re¬ 
marks upon Mr. Dwight’s paper, by FroL J. W. Gibbs of New 
llnYltfli B , . M 

A Tabh of Script#!*Proper-Karntt with ihtir \nmlmU tn Perso- 
Kurdish' vricJi ml «LCConapAnji^ lett** fln ^ character o( Una 
Irujgiuigo of the Assyrian inscriptions ; by Rev. H. Lobdeil, M. D, 
ML^iciLnry fit ilu?uj. 

On the Alphabetic Bepreserttetian of the Sandmch Island Zanyuagv; 
bv Rev. H. Binghna, of New Haven. 

The Com Seer, also read crimeta front a Uttar of CWrnlmr Khani- 
koff, Russian Consul-General at Tabriz, to Baron von Humboldt, on 
the variations of the level of the Caspian Sea. 

* Ste /s***- Or* v*>L »'■ Ft 1 - 3-67,*! 
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